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PREFACE. 



A VOYAGE upon the "ancient River Nile," in which 
those who took part came near to terminating, not 
only that trip but the journey of life itself, could never 
seem wanting in incident to such as shared so unusual 
an adventure. The Author of the present volume — 
mj secoad son-ha. |piefly described the dkaater 
which befell our dahabeeah under the cliflfs of Gebel 
Tookh — ^a disaster against which no skill or care could 
have guarded — ^and it is a fortunate thing that few 
writers upon Egypt can have such a tale to tell. But 
he has, very rightly, dwelt little upon the one painful 
memory which mars the brightness of those happy 
and pleasant days spent together upon the beautiful 
river, and of the prolonged voyage which he himself 
made beyond the point at which we were compelled 
to return. Amid the many books published about 
Egypt and the Nile, this, I venture to think, will find 
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its justification, not on account of an exceptional mis- 
fortune, but as being a full and faithful picture of the 
daily life lived on the bosom of the great stream, 
told with all the spirit and enjoyment natural to fresh 
feelings, and reflecting new light upon old themes. I 
indulge the hope that those even who have made 
that delightful passage up and down the Egyptian 
valley may experience some of the pleasure with 
which I have followed the author's sails in the 
renewal of remembered scenes ; while such as 
do not know what the dahabeeah voyage is like, 
nor what are its daily experiences, wiU find a 
traveller's narrative here which may be of service 
as well as entertainment. 

This volume is mainly composed from the diary 
which my son kept from the start to the finish of his 
voyage, and its plan has at least the advantage that 
the daily course, going and coming, can thus be readily 
followed, either by the tourist who honours it by 
taking the book upon his Nile trip, or by that less 
adventurous voyager who sets forth to explore the 
ancient and noble river in the safety and comfort of 
his armchair. A most illustrious writer — Julius 
Caesar himself — ^is reported to have saved his Com- 
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mentaries by swimming to shore with them ; also in 
Egypt. The author of "Palms and Temples" — as 
none can know better than I — had quite enough work 
cut out in saving himself on that luckless morning 
under Gebel Tookh, when his diary went adrift in the 
general wreck. But by a chance, which I hope may 
be called "fortunate," the MS. of his journal, duly 
posted down to the time of our accident, was one of 
the very few " flotsams and jetsams " which did come 
to shore, and was secured when the wreck of the 
Bedomn was revisited. It is that same journal, with 
its water-logged leaves and drowned sketches, which, 
being continued under better auspices beneath the 
friendly flag of the Lohengrin, so grew into its pre- 
sent form of a book upon the Nile, a book that does 
not aspire to take the place of any learned treatise or 
methodical guide, but simply to catch the joyous spirit 
of the rich sunlight of the river, and to reproduce 
its scenes and sights by easy and passing touches. 

With these few words I ask permission to intro- 
duce " Palms and Temples " to a judicious and in- 
dulgent public. No one ought to take my word for 
it that the book is good ; and none will expect me to 
say that I regard it as otherwise. I think it will find 
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favour. I cannot of course expect that the kindest 
reader will derive from its perusal as much particular 
pleasure as I have experienced ; since for me it is a 
record, dear and touching, as well as brave and 
bright. 

Me tabula sacer 
Yotiva paries indicat uyida 
Suspendisse poienti 
Yestimenta maris Deo. 



EDWIN ARNOLD, O.S.I. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

At the approach of the winter of 1879-80, our family 
party of four, consisting of two ladies and two 
gentlemen, determined to seek the sunshine of warmer 
lands, and it was resolved to visit Egypt. Accord- 
ingly, leaving London on December 8th, we travelled 
through most severe cold to Genoa, and after a 
voyage of alternating pleasant and rough weather, we 
arrived oflF Alexandria at daybreak on December 24th. 
Here the Asia whistled vigorously for a pilot to take 
her into the harbour, the entering of which is made 
difficult by the many shifting sand-banks at its mouth, 
but was kept steaming about for a couple of hours 
in an uncomfortably strong swelL 

However, our signals were presently answered, 
and soon the pilot's trim little cutter was towing 
in our wake, while he himself was leisurely rolling 
a cigarette on the captain's bridge. I was still 
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admiring his calm ways when we had passed into the 
smoother waters of the harbour, and our attention 
became distracted by the shouts proceeding from some 
thirty boats, whose crews make it their practice to 
board the newly-arrived steamer, and fight amongst 
themselves for the prize of conveying its passengers 
to the shore. Almost before the anchor was down 
a great number of these men, dressed in extraordinary 
varieties and combinations of colour, came clambering 
up the sides of the vessel, converting in a few 
moments the usual quiet of its decks to a scene of 
the wildest confusion, wherein each proclaimed the 
particular advantages of himself and of the hotel by 
which he was retained. Singling out from this 
clamorous crowd a personage dressed in a salmon- 
coloured robe, as being conspicuous in case of missing 
any of our numerous belongings, we showed him our 
luggage, and stepping into the boat, were rowed 
to the Custom House. The ceremonies here were 
quickly got over, and we drove up the mongrel 
bazaar of Alexandria to the hoteL No one seems 
to have much to say in praise of Alexandria; but 
the novelty of colour and dress of the inhabitants 
must be striking to all eyes unaccustomed to such 
scenes. The most noticeable sight to me, was the 
variety of nations represented everywhere, the genuine 
Arab seeming to be quite in a minority when 
compared with the Levantines, Turks, and Frankish 
shopkeepers who thronged each street. Costume 
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appeared equally mixed; one Arab I saw wearing 
yellow slippers, red turban, a pair of dark green 
baggy trousers, a kind of shirt of the same colour, 
and black frock-coat, in which he obviously did not 
feel at ease. Here also was first heard the afterward 
only too-familiar phrase " backsheesh," which I verily 
believe is the earliest word learnt by the Arab children, 
for few were the Egyptians who did not on meeting 
us clamorously employ.it Being warned, however, 
by a friend who " knew," we had fortified ourselves 
against the universal cry. Yet on the very first 
stroll beyond the hotel-grounds we fell victims. 
Who, indeed, could deny the one-eyed crippled 
beggar, who, hobbling after you, regardless of fatigue 
and remonstrances, persistently utters this talisman, 
"backsheesh ;" or again the lame child of the sun and 
dust, who, patiently following your steps, repeats in 
her small pathetic voice : " You givy me one, two 
piastres, I thanky you, for Goddy's sake, all right." 
Half exasperated half melted by her perseverance, 
you yield some trifle at last to purchase peace. But 
he who visits Egypt should pay no attention to this 
incessant demand which will greet his ears from the 
moment of setting foot in this land of Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies till leaving it. A day or two's experience 
will teach him that the ear of charity must be quickly 
closed to the incessant appeals. 

Quitting this historical but mongrel city we took 
places for Cairo, and after a couple of dusty hours 
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in the train, which stopped at nearly every station 
on the line, we reached " Ma^r-el-Kaherah " by noon 
on Christmas Day. 

Cairo possesses several excellent hotels; but having 
been advised to betake ourselves to the H6tel du Nil 
by friends who had abready experienced its comforts, 
we did so, and during our stay there were thoroughly 
satisfied with all its excellent arrangements. The 
approach to the hotel is certainly not very inviting, 
being down a somewhat gloomy alley leading from 
the Muskee, one of the principal streets of the city, 
where grimy pharmacies are adorned with a dried 
crocodile or two, and a young stuffed elephant, from 
the latter of which peeps forth some of the blue paper 
used to embalm him. But this lane ends abruptly in 
the charming garden of the hotel, where palms, 
bananas, and a variety of plants form a cool retreat 
in the centre of the building itself. Here we spent 
the next ten days, seeing all the sights of Cairo, and 
never wearying, on foot or donkey-back, of wandering 
through the labyrinth of its streets, and watching 
their many and new spectacles. Colours innumerable 
gleam in each matting-shaded bazaar as the idle throng 
saunters through its dusty length, while the open 
shops vie with the crowd in the brilliance of the 
slippers, clothes, or tinsels hung up for sale. On the 
raised floor of each of these box-like shops sits the 
sleepy-looking occupant, cross-legged, conversing with 
some neighbours or a passing friend, and smoking 
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the indispensable cigarette or narghileh, such ideas as 
business and custom having apparently no place in 
his ever-contemplative mind. Let him, however, 
but distantly sight the Pranks approaching, and a 
change will come ** o'er the spirit of his dreams." He 
springs from his carpet-seat with some snatched-up 
item of his goods, and launches forth in its eulogies, 
using the little bits of English he may have picked 
up from previous customers. You may not par- 
ticularly wish to become the possessor of some un- 
gainly earthenware vessel or big bag of pressed dates, 
but both are eloquently pressed upon you until the 
dealer next door takes up the siege of your pocket. 
At each turning of the mazy lanes strange scenes 
and customs attract the attention. The sombrely- 
dressed women with covered faces pushing their way 
amongst the bright crowds ; the cake and bread 
sellers in the roadside dust spreading their strange- 
looking edibles under the passers' feet, or balancing 
them on wicker trays upon their heads ; the thin net, 
slung before the unguarded shop to intimate its owner's 
absence ; and the silent salutations of Arab friends, or 
their noisy quarrels over some disputed bargain in their 
shopping. Some hamal staggers past carrying, strapped 
across his back, the sldn of a goat filled with water, 
to which his every movement imparts a life-like 
wobble, while from the open neck he incessantly 
spurts great jets of water, thereby exchanging the 
dust of the road for the doubtful advantage of mud« 
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Strange sounds, too, unlike the busy noise of traffic 
in the cities of Europe, attract one's notice. The 
quaint cries of the sellers of fruit, coffee, and dates ; 
the word of warning from the donkey-boys, whose 
fantastically-shaven steeds come rushing through the 
na^w J^ with re^kle. disreg^ of hapless W 
trians ; the shout of the " sais,'' or runner, clearing 
the crowded road for some straggling carriage ; the 
vendors of sherbets, lemonades, and various sweet- 
meats, crying the nature of their wares with curious 
poetic requests to you to buy; and the constant 
shrieking of the kites and vultures fighting for their 
precarious living with the street dogs on the city 
dust-heaps. Such are but a few of the Cairene 
clamours. 

But while we thus passed the days, the best 
season for ascending the Nile was fast waning, and our 
plans for making the voyage were as yet un- 
settled. There are but two feasible ways of ascend- 
ing the river, the one by the Khedive's steamers, 
which are periodically run under the management 
of Messrs. Cook and Son, and the other by the time- 
honoured dahabeeah. As for the steamers, they are 
most deservedly popular; but visiting temples and 
monuments at fixed hours, in company with a drago- 
man and a number of fellow-travellers, with whom 
one has Uttle or no acquaintance ; and being obUged 
to admire them — I refer to the temples, of course — 
m a given space of time, and gregariously, is not to 
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ererybody's taste. But in a dahabeeah things are 
quite otherwise. There you have your own time 
and resources^ can stay minutes at this temple, or 
days at that, can walk, shoot, visit villages, and see 
the scenery of modem and the ruins of ancient Egypt 
at pleasure, while, save for the occasional failing or 
contrariety of the wind, you are your own master, 
and not subservient to any fixed rules and regulations. 
We therefore decided, after weighing the pros and 
cons* of these two methods, to hire a dahabeeah, 
though to find a suitable one at this eleventh hour of 
the season was no easy task, all the best being long 
since taken. However, after making many pilgrim- 
ages to Boolak, the port of Cairo, and examining the 
various vessels recommended, our efforts were re- 
warded by the discovery of one named the Bedowin, 
which, if rather small, and not quite all that could 
be desired, certainly seemed a roomy and comfortable 
craft, and fit for its purpose. 

Then followed the usual signing of agreements with 
the owner of the dahabeeah, furnishing the vessel 
with all necessaries other than those undertaken by 
our dragoman, and having our personal belongings 
conveyed on board. Finally, after much trouble 
and delay, the Bedowin was pronounced ready for 
the voyage, and accordingly, on the evening of 
January 10th, we joined the vessel, then lying above 
the Kasr-en-Nil, intending to make an early start with 
the morning breeze. Thus having brought our party 
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to the point of launching forth on " the sacred river," 
I shall continue this unpretending narrative in 
the form of the journal which I kept during our 
ascent of the river, with such few alterations as may 
be necessary, believing that in that way the ex- 
periences of a Nile voyage will be best exemplified. 
There is no more delightful mode of travel than the 
slow luxurious ascent and descent of the ancient 
river; and, familiar as Egypt has become, every 
observant traveller flatters himself that he has 
something new to impart. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Bedotcin Dahabeeah — Her Ryis, Crew, and Dragoman — Daha- 
beeah-travelling — Nile Scenery — The Quarries of Toora — 
" Pegging " the Ship — Life on board and ashore — Egyptian 
Pigeons — Bibbeh — ^The Crags of Embarak — Arab Bread — 
Village Dogs. 

JOURNAL. 

January 10 tf, 1880. — The general build of the Nile 
dahabeeah is so well known that it needs little de- 
scription here, yet a word or two may well be given to 
the Bedowin and her crew. In shape she was, of 
course, similar to the majority of other dahabeeahs, 
except that she was small, rather low in the water, 
and in the arrangement of her interior singularly com- 
fortable. The accommodation, under the after-deck, 
consisted of three single-berthed cabins and a bath- 
room, opening into a central passage-way, a double- 
berthed cabin at the end of this passage in the stem 
of the. vessel, and a small but well-fitted saloon, 
occupying the breadth of the ship between these and 
the fore-deck, to w^hich latter it opened by a curtained 
door. Above was the usual poop or raised deck, with 
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its divans and awning for the owners, and from this a 
short flight of stairs descended to the fore-deck, where 
the sailors lived and most of the ship's paraphernalia 
were stacked. 

The Ryis, or captain, of this vessel, was a dignified 
Arab of about sixty, and in its management and 
general handling always most prudent and skilful, 
though in an emergency apt to be rather bewildered. 
He had, moreover, the misfortune to possess very bad 
sight, and his eyes gave him much pain and trouble. 
We tried various methods and medicines for their 
cure, but with little result. This defective vision 
naturally unfitted him for the risky navigation of the 
Nile, which requires the keenest and most vigilant 
sight, and much directing work of necessity devolved 
on Hassan, the steersman, or sub-Ryis, a tall graceful 
Arab, of very different physique and character to his 
superior in command. Under these were eleven men, 
forming the crew, the greater part of whom were 
Nubians. At first we supposed them rather too 
young for the purpose, none being much over twenty- 
five years old, but experience showed they were 
thoroughly conversant with the usage and practices 
of a dahabeeah and its peculiarities, and capable of 
executing the orders of the Ryis in a far more 
sailorlike way than one would be inclined to expect. 
Their cook-boy, a Nubian named Matah, was a 
marvellous type of comic solemnity, for, though he 
was invariably merry, I think I never saw him laugh 
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or ever attempt anything approaching a smile. He 
used to squat all day long by a queer kind of brick 
stove placed at the foot of the "trinkeet" mast, 
concocting wonderful stews of anything that came 
readily to hand, apparently with great success, to 
judge by the appetite of his comrades. 

Very much in contrast to him was our own cook, 
an Arab of course, but of a most unusually devoted 
and assiduous kind. We seldom saw much of him, 
being always hidden behind the small square kitchen 
which stood in the bows of the vessel. How Achmet 
managed to turn out the excellent meals he served 
us each day from this cramped stove-affair was always 
a great wonder to us ; for his dishes, whether English, 
French, or native ones, were always as perfectly 
dressed as though the resources of a palatial cuisine 
had been commanded. His sauces were as unique as 
they were palatable, while in pastry, cakes, and sweets, 
his knowledge was as exhaustless as though he had 
studied the whole art of French cookery. His curries 
were admirable. Alas I that he was doomed to die, 
the one victim of our happy ship's company. 

Besides this good cook, we had a siiffragee, or table 
servant, a smooth-faced Cairene named AH, who spoke 
a little English ; and Mustapha, a pretty curly-haired 
boy, who had served in a French family at Luxor, and 
so acquired a smattering of that language. The 
nominal duty of the latter was to help Ali at table, 
and generally make himself useful, but his principal 
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occupation seemed to be the slaying of unfortunate 
chickens, or, when others took this tragical task in 
hand, to gloat over their deaths. As a servant he 
proved of little value, but in the general capacity of 
doing odds and ends for everybody was very useful ; 
and my after pages will show that he followed me 
faithfully during my stay in Egypt in spite of wrecks 
and other obstacles. 

Lastly, there was Khalil Yusuf, our dragoman, a 
tall, light-complexioned, handsome Syrian of about 
forty-six, whom we had engaged when at the H6tel 
du Nil. So far as his duties as dragoman were con- 
cerned he was very much more conscientious than the 
majority of his fraternity are, but was timid by 
nature, and undecided in real or apparent danger. 

Dahabeeah-travelling on the Nile is from the very 
beginning most delightful, and by its very perfect 
leisure, which is so often laid to its charge, l)estows a 
charm of rest that would be wanting in other journeys. 
To the lazily inclined I can imagine no such refinement 
of existence as being seated on the poop of one of these 
graceful vessels, enjoying Egypt's sunshine and the 
shifting scenery of its banks. Most Egyptian authors 
are continually sorrowing over the sameness of the 
Nile scenery and the tediousness of its shores, though 
they only condemn themselves for having "eyes to 
see " and " seeing not." The observant traveller can- 
not have passed from place to place and failed to mark 
something new, some object of interest or variation of 
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ever-bright landscapes seen before. Such lamentations 
as these are, to my mind, groundless, and he who can 
travel from village to village of this marvellous valley 
and fail to notice its varying beauties must want the 
faculty of discrimination. Certainly the first fifty 
miles or so from Boolak lack the fine landscapes and 
rich contrasts of colour one meets with farther up the 
river, but even throughout this part, where the banks 
are low and the country flat, there are endless objects 
of interest always appearing or being enacted The 
picturesque hamlets of mud, surrounded by the cluster- 
ing palms which forever bend their feather-like leaves 
to the gentlest breeze; the blue-robed women who 
come thence with their graceful step to the river's 
side to fill the balanced pitchers ; the village girls and 
boys driving the buffaloes to drink — all these diversify 
the daily picture. 

Leaving on our left the palace of Kasr-el- 
Ainee and old Cairo, the island of Roda, where 
Pharaoh's daughter is said to have found the little 
hidden Moses, was next passed. On our right loomed 
out against the blue sky in succession the pyramids 
of Ghizeh, Abooseer, and Dashoor, and by noon we 
passed the vast quarries of Toora, whence was taken 
the stone cut by the forced labour of ancient Egyptian 
captives and criminals to rear those giant forms. The 
wind held fair all day, and village and palm-grove 
glided by in lovely panorama till the evening sun was 
shut out from view by the great pyramid of Meydoom^ 
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near the viUage of which name we moored Bmlt in 
terraces, and with a rising slope of debris at its 
base, this strange-looking pyramid is more noticeable 
than even its taller neighbours. The Arabs call it 
Haram-el-KadAb, or "the false pyramid," from 'the 
erroneous notion they have that it is half composed 
of a native rock or mound, the masonry being merely 
an outer casing. Against the scarlet Egyptian sun- 
set, whose vivid light seemed to stain the very palm- 
tops with its ruddy glow, the crumbling ruin looked 
trebled in size and weirdly grand 

To travel by dahabeeah at night is always dan- 
gerous, especially when higher up the river ; numerous 
sand-banks rendering the bed of the river very un- 
certain. The most experienced pilots can scarcely be 
said to know the river accurately, since every year 
each bank or mud flat shifts its position with the 
swift current of the river. The prudent Ryis, there- 
fore, as evening approaches, looks about for some 
convenient village, the name of which must not be 
famous for robbers or ill deeds, and moors his 
dahabeeah to its bank in the following simple 
manner: As the dahabeeah touches the bank, two 
or three sailors jump out, armed with an enormous 
two-handed hammer, a couple of strong pegs, and 
the slack end of two ropes fastened respectively to 
the stern and bows of the vessel. These pegs are 
then firmly driven into the bank, and the ropes 
secured to them, the business being then considered 
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complete, A board is afterwards placed from the 
fore-deck of the dahabeeah to the shore for the 
ingress and egress of its occupiers, and a couple of 
watchmen from the village take up their temporary 
abode near by, and, lighting their fire, smoke and 
gossip till morning breaks and frees them from their 
nocturnal duty. The object is to guard against foul 
play and thieves; and every village on the Nile is 
obliged by the Egyptian Government to protect in 
this way the many dahabeeahs seeking the shelter of 
their neighbourhood, for which, I believe, it receives 
a small yearly stipend ; the dragoman of each daha- 
beeah being also supposed to present a slight back- 
sheesh to these worthies themselves when their 
8er\^ices have been performed. 

January Wth. — The hours for taking one's meals 
on board a dahabeeah are generally as follows: 
There is the light breakfast somewhere about eight 
o'clock, according to the " Howaga's " tastes. At noon 
follows the luncheon, a square and most substantial 
meal ; and finally, the repast of the day, that centre 
of the cook's attention, the dinner, is served near 
seven o'clock. These hours are, of course, subject to 
the wishes of travellers, but I found that on board 
most dahabeeahs they were the same, with slight 
alterations, Nile voyagers finding them most con- 
venient. The lapse of time between breakfast and 
luncheon gives ample opportunity for an early walk, 
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should the dahabeeah's pace permit, and this morning 
strollr is a sure appetiser, though not often to be 
obtained without delajring the dahabeeah, which, on 
ascending the river, should always be carefully 
avoided 

Following a virtuous resolve to rise early, we 
were up with the sun, and, taking our guns, walked 
through the neighbouring bean and doura fields. But 
game is so scarce below SiAt that little sport is to be 
obtained, though higher up the river things mend, 
ducks, quail, and geese, and many other birds, being 
comparatively plentiful. On this particular morning 
we gained little but our walk, the only birds showing 
being large flocks of the crested lark, and several 
spur- winged plovers. The latter are among Egypt's 
commonest birds, and to my mind also of the prettiest, 
being marked with black, white, and brown, and 
possessing on the joint of the wing a protruding spur, 
from which they take their English name. They are 
always called by the crew "sik-sak," but as their 
vocabulary of zoological names is not extensive, this 
may only be a name given in imitation of the bird's 
peculiar cry. 

On our return to the Bedowin the sails were spread, 
and soon the trim little vessel was ploughing up the 
water before the strong north wind blowing. By noon 
the town of Zow'yeh was passed, near which place 
we noticed a village where the number of pigeons was 
so extraordinary that the whole hamlet seemed formed 
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for their especial behoof. Almost every little cluster 
of mud huts which boasts the title of village' sets 
great store on its numerous pigeons ; but here they 
seemed in exclusive possession of the spot, their 
owners being only suffered to inhabit the ground-floor, 
the greater part of the houses appearing copiously 
decorated with large white earthenware jars, and 
fitted with numerous branches for . the birds to perch 
on, while the fellaheen remained very well contented 
with the balance of the village accommodation. 
Beyond Zow'yeh few places of note are passed till 
Benisooef, with its tall minarets and domes, is seen 
hiding amongst the palms of the western bank. 
Being situated on an inner channel of the river few 
dahabeeahs obtain more than an imperfect idea of its 
size, for to approach its inland position would' but 
waste time. As the capital of its Nome, and residence 
of the " mudmur," it is an important place, having 
some six thousand inhabitants, and boasting amongst 
other attractions the relics of a famous saint. For 
the next few miles after passing Benisooef the 
main stream of the river is full of sand-banks, on 
three of which we ran aground during a short half- 
hour. 

As we neared Isment, where we moored, a tradinff- 
boat sailing a short distance ahead of us got stuck on 
one of these banks, receiving our bows amidships 
before Hassan at the tiller had time to alter the 
BedowirCs course. Luckily no damage was done 
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beyond shaking oS some of the mud with which 
every Nile boat is thickly plastered. 

The sunset hour on the river should always be 
guarded against, both by the strong and delicate, 
the warm noonday being succeeded by a sudden cold 
that falls with subtle eflfect on the careless traveller. 
Indeed so chilly were the evenings until the end 
of February that ^ a thick overcoat was an absolute 
necessity, to protect one against the change in 
temperature, and charcoal fires in brasiers were often 
needed to heat the cabins. So acknowledged is this evil 
that even the acclimatised Arab, as sunset approaches, 
prepares for it by wrapping all the available clothes 
he possesses round and over his head, utterly dis- 
regarding the rest of himself. Any odd garment 
will suit his purpose, and I have seen one of our 
crew fold his head in his only decorous article of 
clothing, apparently quite forgetful of his other 
extremities. 

January 12th. — Beyond Isment the scenery for 
a considerable distance is rather tame and uninterest- 
ing, vegetation on the western bank being sparse, while 
on the eastern the barren desert shoots its yellow 
streams of sand into the Nile itself At one spot, 
where a lake-like expanse of this sand lay bound 
amongst the gray rocks encircling it, some Bedaween 
had pitched their simple encampment in unusual 
proximity to the river. Brown little savages were 
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caUing to their straying cattle, and some few of 
the nomads sat crouching near a fire, which sent up 
thin wreaths of smoke that hunoc in blue clouds 
against the russet stripes of the skin and matting 
tents. The picture was one of such uncontrolled 
and wild fireedom, that it could not fail to awake 
a desire to forego the civilised world for a taste 
of the liberty shown here. 

At Bibbeh, the next town of any importance, is 
a Coptic convent, where a saint and sheykh do double 
duty for Moslem and Christian in the person of an 
imaginary individual named El Bibbdwee. In times 
gone by, when religious troubles in Egypt made the 
safety of most Coptic institutions very insecure, the 
wily Copts of this particular convent thrust upon 
the Moslems a belief that a holy sheykh lived there, 
and so gained easy protection for its endangered 
walls. As time, however, bestowed fame on this 
imaginary worthy, and devout Arabs sought to do 
him honour, some more realistic vestige than mere 
tradition had to be found to represent him. The 
priests therefore showed to each new-comer the 
picture of St. George (a Coptic as well as an English 
patron saint), to which Moslem and Copt now kneel 
in turn, and pay their mite towards his hanging 
lamps. As soon as Bibbeh is left behind the land- 
scape mends, the narrow strip of green lining the 
river-banks changing to a broad belt of verdure, 

and fields of doura, bean, tobacco, and sugarcane 

2 
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becoming plentiful between the palm-veiled villages. 
Some fine scenery too is seen after leaving Feshun, 
notably the rugged crags of Gebel Sheykh Embdrak, 
overhanging the eastern bank. On several sand and 
mud flats near here large flocks of cranes, ducks, 
storks, and other birds were feeding; but a single 
shot invariably sent them flying with various cries 
southwards. I had amongst other guns in Egypt, a 
French rook-rifle, or petite- carabine, and this, when 
tracking, or even sailing near the shore, was found an 
excellent piece for shooting the larger birds feeding 
on the bank, it being fairly accurate up to ninety 
or one hundred yards. The sailors were always ready 
and delighted to play retriever, thinking a cigarette 
or two far beyond the worth of a little trouble in 
recovering any spoil. 

The day was too cold, however, for the usual 
quantity of feathered life to be out, though some of the 
larger birds stood by the river's margin eyeing ns dis- 
trustfully. Small birds were scarce, and we missed 
the cheerful chirp and twitter of the wagtails, which, 
daily flying to the dahabeeah, would perch on the 
rigging or awning-rails, and make periodical raids on 
the crumbs to be found on deck. This they would do 
with total disregard of those on board, and not un- 
freqnently astonish us as they pounced with sudden 
boldness on some nnwatched biscuit. The Arab 
sailors have a curious method of preparing the bread 
for their stews, to which these wagtails owe an easy 
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gleaning of most of their food On the first fine day 
after leaving Boolak, all the loaves, some two or three 
hundred in number— destined to feed the sailors till 
Girgeh, the next baking town, should be reached — are 
brought out of the lockers, where they have been 
stowed away, to the after-part of the poop. Two 
sailors then take up their position on each side of 
this pUe of bread, and, armed with ferocious-looking 
knives, commence cutting up the loaves into slices, 
which they then heap into a fresh pile. When the 
whole task is accomplished — and on a large dahabeeah 
quite a day would be required — the slices are spread 
out in the sun to dry, receiving an occasional rake 
and turn from the sailor in charge of them, at every 
sunset a tarpaulin being thrown over them as a pro- 
tection against the dew. Being dried to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, they are then stowed away again 
in the hold, and made over to the charge of the regular 
cook, who uses them as a basis for the sailors' potage. 
Matah, the BedowirCs cook, when I asked him about 
this sun-drying process, said, if left whole the loaves 
would turn too sour for use, and were therefore safer 
for a long journey in the shape of sun-toast, besides 
being more palatable. The stews they make from it, 
with lentils, onions, a species of dandelion that they 
gather on the Nile banks, and plenty of pepper, form 
a not unsavoury or unwholesome production. 

Shortly after passing Maghdgha the wind failed 
U8, and we had therefore to moor to a village con- 
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sisting of some dozen huts, which^ so far as I could 
leaiD, did not even boast a name. Its dogs, however, 
were more numerous than the number of its mud- 
built houses would give the place credit for, and as 
usual testified their displeasure at our appearance by 
barking together in a most outrageously discordant 
manner. They not unfrequently continue this serenad- 
ing throughout the darkness, " making night hideous'' 
with their dismal howls, and sometimes greatly com- 
promising one's rest. The traveller, however, soon 
grows accustomed to them and almost learns to wel- 
come the homely uproar. When he is shooting in the 
fields of the fellaheen they are, nevertheless, some- 
times awkwardly persistent in their attentions, and 
unless called off by the peasants, whose slightest com- 
mand they seem to obey, are likely to cause trouble 
before being driven away. They appear to have no 
special owners, but generally to guard the village to 
which they belong, and are consequently held in value 
by its inhabitants, though certainly not treated as if 
this were the case. The Cairene dogs and those of 
Lower Egypt are a cowardly and mongrel set of curs 
compared with those to be met in the Saeed, and the 
farther one pushes the more formidable do the native 
dogs become. 

South of Girgeh the village dog seems, in truth, 
a different animal, so strong and plucky is it; but 
though handsome to look at, the brutes may, when 
you are in the open and there are sufficient of them 
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to surround you, prove most unpleasant companions. 
They have then to be driven away with whatever 
comes readiest to hand, but I found that a cartridge 
discharged above their heads generally sent them 
home in a very unaffected state of alarm. 



CHAPTER II. 

Winds, Tow-ropes, and Pnnting-poles — Native Villages — ^Tobacco- 
buying — Gebel-et-Tayr — The Convent of the Pulley — Minieh 
— Saints and Crocodiles — The Tombs of Beni-Hassan — 
Antinoe — ^Egyptian Ferry-boats— The Eyis at Prayers — 
" AU right" 

January ISth, — On the Nile during Egypt's winter 
months the wind almost invariably blows from 
the northwards ; but the chances of continuous fair 
weather are so small that hardly any dahabeeahs 
accomplish the journey to Assouan within the desired 
limits. A week or so of good breezes may give a large 
average of miles per day ; but calms, or, worse still, 
adverse winds, are only too sure to be met with, and 
these will sorely tax the traveller's patience. Thus 
far we had experienced excellent weather ; but now 
there being no wind to sail by, we were to try a far 
less expeditious mode of progression, the afterwards 
only too familiar " leban," or tow-rope. Ten or twelve 
men, according to the vessel's crew, harness themselves 
to strands attached to a main rope fastened to the 
trinkeet's masthead, and so, walking on the bank, 
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slowly pull the dahabeeah along. It must certainly be 
hard work, especially when the day is hot, and, for the 
" towees " decidedly tedious ; but I cannot agree with 
the philanthropists who question the humanity of this 
style of progression, as the men invariably returned 
from their tracking in the merriest of moods, and 
whenever the Ryis called ** leban," responded cheer- 
fully, appearing as willing to do that work as any 
other. Either they must possess the most contented 
of natures or the eflfort cannot be as hard as is given 
out 

The travelling rate is terribly slow, frequent 
stoppages having to be made to shorten or lengthen 
the leban, or allow the sailors to get their meals ; but 
its monotony is greatly counterbalanced by the oppor- 
timities aflforded for gaining some exercise ashore. As 
the general pace of a dahabeeah when tracking is 
about a mile an hour, we seldom missed taking 
advantage of the enforced delay, and with our guns 
would wander through the neighbouring fields or 
explore the villages lying in our path. Thus, on this 
particular morning, while the Bedowin was lazily creep- 
ing after the laughing men at the leban, P and 

I, with a couple of sailors and Khalil, walked inland 
to an important-looking village where the latter 
hoped to purchase some live provisions for us. A 
village in Egypt is a strange-looking habitation for 
man, and, but for the sight of moving mortals and 
their belongings, would resemble some huge dust-heap 
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or deserted ant-hill. With its closely-packed mud 
huts, built of " bricks without straw," and roofed 
with various collections of palm-logs, leaves, sods, or 
conglomeration of rubbish, they would be lost in the 
brown landscape, so far as colour is concerned, but for 
the belt of palms that inevitably surrounds them. 
Streets there are none, or not what might be called 
by that name, for the narrow lanes, now emerging on 
some courtyard, now blocked by some tumbledown 
hut, are seldom used, the very dogs preferring the 
housetops for their lazy perambulations. The pigeons 
are, perhaps, the most pronounced features of an 
Egyptian village, as they wheel in flight above the 
pitcher and branch-decked huts, or swoop amongst 
the children playing in the dusty spaces. A familiar 
but ever-picturesque sight is that of the women passing 
to the river's bank, balancing on their heads the jars 
of water, with a grace of step and motion that might 
well cause Abraham's servant to think Rebekah "a 
damsel very fair to look upon." At this particular 
village we had set out to visit Khalil made several 
ofiers for sheep; but, though the neighbourhood is 
noted for them, only succeeded in finding one, for 
which a guinea was asked, and at that price declined. 
The sailors were more fortunate in their requirements, 
purchasing a quantity of tobacco, a commodity to be 
found everywhere in Egypt. There appears to be but 
one kind, and that perhaps not quite to a European 
taste ; but in default of better it can well be smoked, 
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and when out of other sorts during the descent of 
the river, I used it and became quite attached to 
it. The method of preparing the leaves, pre- 
viously to handing the tobacco over to the pur- 
chaser, was so peculiar that a short account of it 
may well find space here. The woman whose 
property it was sat in the centre of the dusty 
market-place, and was talking during the transaction 
^with three or four gossips, likewise seated in the dust 
around her. Her well-shaped ankles and arms were 
covered with bead and metal bangles, and rattled at 
every movement, while the tattooed designs upon her 
hands, and their henna-stained palms and nails 
would have slightly astonished a European lady. 
Before her was piled a heap of dried tobacco-leaves ; 
and, filling from this one side of a most antediluvian- 
looking pair of scales, the requisite quantity was 
measured out against a stone weight in the other. 
The rough tobacco was then put into a large-meshed 
sieve, and she commenced rubbing it to pieces with 
her hand till suflBciently crumbled, when she sifted 
the stuff into a smaller-meshed sieve. Having again 
sifted this free from all dust and small particles, she 
handed the very diminished result over to the sailor, 
to his and the apparent satisfaction of all the 
numerous bystanders. As far as I could see this 
process of crumbling, sifting, and shaking, wasted 
half the original tobacco bought ; but that idea did 
not seem to cross the mind of the purchaser, and one 
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may safely trust an Arab for being on the right side 
of a bargain. 

On our return to the Bedowin the Ryis endea- 
voured to cross to the opposite shore, where the 
bank promised easier towing, and to do this had to 
make use of the long oars, which, on a dahabeeah's 
ascent of the river, are generally lashed along the 
upper-deck bulwarks. But one of these having 
been broken by a too-enthusiastic rower, he was . 
obliged to have resource to the punting-poles, a 
method of moving slower even than the leban. Each 
man arms himself with a pole some fifteen feet long, 
the end of which is shod with an iron spike, and 
taking his position by the shrouds, drives the spike 
perpendicularly down into the muddy river-bed. 
Fixing the other end against his shoulder he then 
commences pushing, following his pole as the vessel 
moves, till the poop is reached, when he draws it up 
and returns to the shrouds to repeat the operation. 
By these means, with five men working at their poles 
on each side of the dahabeeah, and keeping step to 
their strange songs or the monotonous chorus given 
by the Ryis, we made some way, till a slight but 
welcome breeze arising rendered them unnecessary. 
The day, however, was too far spent to recover the 
lost ground of the morning lull, and sunset found us 
a few miles beyond the village of the Sheykh Fodl. 
Here during the evening some heavy rain fell, wetting 
the unfortunate sailors, who have little shelter on 
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board a dahabceah^ except the awning spread at night 
over the fore-deck. This was the second rain-shower 
we had experienced on the Nile, and even the little 
quantity that dropped must have gladdened the heart 
of the fellah, whose monotonous work at the shadoof 
was thus slightly relieved. 

January Uth.— Coming on deck, fearing to find 
another calm day necessitating the leban, our appre- 
hensions were dispersed by realising that the Bedowin 
was saUing well with the morning air. She was 
skirting the eastern shore near Golosaneh, a town 
that bids fair to disappear entirely if the Nile 
continues to undermine its banks as it has done of 
late years. Passing this place, the scenery, especially 
of the eastern bank, grows finer at each mile, and the 
bold bluffs of Gebel-et-Tayr rising in a wall of rock 
from the river, form a noble landmark long before 
each separate crag becomes discernible. Most promi- 
nent features of Egypt possess some legend concerning 
their formation or purpose, and not to be out of the 
prevailing fashion, this mountain, of course, claims its 
story. The particular fable attaching to it is that, 
once in every year, all the birds of Egypt gather 
thither and imprison one of their number within its 
fastness. Here they leave him until the next year 
brings his release and the imprisonment of a substi- 
tute. This seems hard on the fated bird, but like 
most stories it fails to give us any further particulars, 
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and is as silent as the victim on the why and the 
wherefore. On this mountain's highest peak stands 
the Convent of the Pulley, or Dayr-el-Bakarah, so 
called because in former days inquiring travellers 
gained its lofty entrance by being hoisted thereto by 
means of a pulley and rope. " It is inhabited," 
Mariette Bey says, "by monks, who profess to be 
shoemakers by trade, but whose principal occupation 
would seem to be to precipitate themselves into the 
water as soon as they perceive the approach of a 
dahabeeah or a steamer; and, having forced them- 
selves on board, they solicit alms, in a scantiness of 
costume of the impropriety of which they themselves 
seem to be utterly unconscious. The convent is rich, 
and travellers would do well to drive away these 
importunate beggars, who, when there is but little 
wind, often cause much annoyance by their audacious 
obstinacy." This custom, however, is now happily 
obsolete, having been prohibited by order of the 
Patriarch. 

The wind holding good, a fair run was made 
through the pretty reaches succeeding Golosaneh till 
Minieh, the first important stopping-place of the 
ascending dahabeeah, was reached. The town stands on 
the western bank, and, possessing nearly eleven thou- 
sand inhabitants, is the thriving capital of its exten- 
sive district, and boasts the largest sugar-factory of 
Egypt. I had heard so much in its praise that, as 
I wandered down its dirty streets, my expectations 
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were doomed to be rather abruptly dispelled. Its 
main bazaars are fairly clean — that is, as Eastern 
cleanliness goes — and gay and various are the colours 
of the passing crowd. Too frequently, however, one 
takes a by-path, hoping to discover some new feature 
of the town, and comes unexpectedly on an open 
space, where dusky babies are fighting with the street 
curs for some coveted rubbish, or a broken hut has 
formed a receptacle for all the refuse of that quarter 
of the town, which has accordingly been thrown 
there. Squalid poverty shows with too sudden and 
rude a contrast against the superficial brightness of 
the bazaar just quitted. From the river the town 
certainly wears a more picturesque air, with its many 
minarets encircled with their fretted collars, where 
the Muezzin calls the Faithful to prayer ; its trees, fine 
houses, the busy boat-scene of its banks, and the 
white sycamore- shaded tomb of the sheykh, who 
sleeps by the waterside. There is a legend con- 
nected with this dead saint, to the effect that his 
watchful spirit keeps ward against any crocodiles 
passing his revered tomb. Should one, however, 
dare adventure and try to steal down, the idea is that 
he inevitably comes to grief and floats a corpse on the 
river to the sea. Apart from this sheykh's duty, I 
should imagine that, were any crocodile so idiotic as to 
come within a hundred miles of the place, it would 
stand but poor chance of its life. Eare is it, though 
sometimes still occurring, that the " timsah " is seen 
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below El Hamra, having of late been converted into 
travelling-bags and cigar-cases much too rapidly for 
his liking. 

On our return from visiting the town, the 'Kyis, 
dragoman, and some of the crew asked permission to 
go ashore and see their respective " mothers, brothers, 
and brothers-in-law;" but these relations, of course 
were more or less fictitious, serving only as excuses for 
absence. The crew of a dahabeeah will thus frequently 
delay it by not putting in an appearance when wanted ; 
but having, in order to avoid any such contingency, 
threatened to withhold the backsheesh of the cus- 
tomary sheep at Girgeh if they did not reappear 
punctually, they were all back by a very early hour 
next morning. 

January 15th. — Leaving Minieh, the village of 
Soadee and Kom Ahmar were next passed, and the 
far-famed necropolis of Beni-Hassan reached by noon. 
A dahabeeah's object, however, is to accomplish the 
ascent of the Nile with as little delay as possible, since 
favourable winds, somewhat capricious in their occur- 
rence, do not always bring the opportunity for doing 
this ; therefore to visit monuments such as these, when 
there is no other cause for delay, is bad policy, seeing 
that all can be examined at full leisure when descending 
the river, the dahabeeah's progress becoming then 
comparatively certain. Continuing our way, therefore, 
the next place of note was Roda, nearly opposite 
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which town stands the ruin of Antinoe. This town 
is supposed to owe its foundation and fame to one of 
those delightful and dramatic stories which make the 
histories of Greece and Bome palatable even to the 
schoolboy's taste. It is said that in the days of the 
Emperor Hadrian an oracle declared that, by sacri- 
ficing the most precious thing he possessed, Hadrian 
could alone preserve his own existence and ensure 
the welfare of his vast empire. When the emperor, 
therefore, was passing this spot in his gilded barge, 
accompanied by his beautiful favourite, AntinoUs, 
the latter, hearing of this dismal prophecy, leaped 
overboard and was drowned. In memory of him 
Hadrian built this city, of which but little remains. 

Near Ed Dayr, which we now passed, we watched 
the crossing of the river by one of the curious ferry- 
boats which one so often sees carrying a motley load 
to the opposite bank. A party of natives on the 
western side wished to gain the opposite shore, and 
finding the ferry-boat across the river, fixed in the 
ground two large nebuts, or staves, and, tying an old 
blue shirt between the two, sat down amongst their 
numerous belongings to await its arrival. Presently, 
this peculiar style of telegraphy being seen was 
answered, and the boat crossed to the fluttering 
garment. Here, after indescribable clamour, the 
crowd of Arabs of both sexes and all ages, with a few 
sheep and donkeys, and with their very diversified 
goods and chattels, somehow scrambled on board. 
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Then the old rickety boat, which threatened to split 
up on the first chance, so fragile with age and constant 
smearing of mud was it, set sail and made for the 
eastern side. By "set sail" I mean she hoisted the one 
poor specimen of canvas it had — a ragged time-worn 
piece of cloth full of great holes. It spread this torn 
antiquity to the light wind, which blew the hanging 
strips and pieces about like the leaves of a weeping 
ash. Its utterly tattered condition reminded one of 
the definition of a fishing-net : " A number of holes 
artfully tied together." 

The landing of the passengers proved even more 
difficult than getting them on board had been ; and 
to make matters worse, the Arabs in charge, with that 
perfect indifference to the comforts of each other 
which they so often display, chose the one really high 
mud-bank in sight. This was a place where some 
eight feet of precipitous mud rose abruptly from the 
water, and to gain the top of it would have been a 
hard task for an athlete, much more for these poor 
natives hampered with their strange belongings. 
Their struggles were painfully comic. Here a fat 
man in a ragged shirt would hang on to the grass of 
the bank-top, endeavouring to raise his heavy weight 
by its firail support ; there an active individual, more 
successful than the rest, would give a helping hand to 
some woman, or take her baby or bundle from her 
arms while she herself climbed. How they managed 
to get the donkeys and heavy goods on to the bank I 
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cannot imagine, and as the Bedowin was by this 
time beyond the spot, I only fancy it must have been 
a trying time for the donkeys. 

By sunset we were some miles south of Hadji 
Eandeel, and after the mooring-pegs were driven 
into the bank, and the ship made fast for the night, 
the ensign was hauled down from its position on 
the balakoon, as is customary on board the Nile 
dahabeeaL The Ryis at this hour would then 
commence the prayers enjoined by the Kuran, in 
the orthodox fashion of good Moslems. Eemoving 
his shoes from his feet, and placing them in front 
of him, with their soles together, he spreads his 
shawl or carpet on the deck, and turning to Mecca, 
the City of the Faithful, repeats — with many bows, 
prostrations, and kissings of the deck — his prayers. 
The sailors, however, seldom or never prayed, and 
this, exciting my curiosity, led me to inquire into 
the reason. I was told in answer, by Ali, our 
fiuffragee, that " him pray much presently, but too 
much work now to be very good ; Allah know him 
mean it all right." This man, Ali, prided himself 
on speaking ** a liddle Engleese ; '' and, to do him 
justice, he certainly knew something of that tongue. 
Some of his remarks, however, were so ludicrously 
nn-Engleese that I cannot refrain from giving space 
to the few I remember here. He invariably called 
pigeons, " biggons ; " Greeks, *' Greggs ; " and ladies 
by the pronoun " him ; " though these are of course 

D 2 
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common mistakes of the English-speaking Arab. 
But the latter mixture of the sexes once led him 
into thus introducing his aged great-uncle, a man of 
fourscore years and upwards, as "This, sir, is my 
niece ; he very old, my niece is." On another occa- 
sion he told me that his wife could not go some 
distance that I mentioned, " because he get too 
tight I " I presume he meant " tired," but the word 
he used, whether rightly or wrongly, had a most 
unfortunate suggestion about it. He, of course, 
was always using the words " All right," but what 
Arab does not? From Alexandria to Wady Haifa 
every native knows it, and interlards any and every 
sentence with it. Englishmen have left great marks 
upon this world's surface, but in that land of Pharaohs 
the most notable relic of our many passing country- 
men is this phrase, which, go where you will, 
crops up, as a characteristic of our tongue, in some 
unexpected nook or corner of a native's jumbled 
vocabulary. 
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Physicking the Kyis — Hassan the Steersman — Cliff Tombs — The 
Bahr Yusuf — (rebel Aboo Faydah — Windings of the River — 
Copts and their Politics — Kites and Fishes — Approach to Siilt 
— Bathing-drawers — ^The Bazaars of Siilt — Native Pottery — 
Crocodile Scrapers — Bread and Mutton. 

January 16th. — For the laat two or three days our 
Ryifi had suflFered greatly from sore eyes, and com- 
plained also of headaches and general weakness. So, 
after the usual fashion of natives composing a daha- 
beeah's crew, he appealed to us for one of our 
European medicines, which he of course considered 
to be infallible. Having given him some zinc solution 
for his eyes, which we instructed him carefully how 
to use (though, judging from the after-symptoms, I 
fear it was not entirely applied externally), we looked 
out a couple of mild pills for his headache. These 
he did not wait to be told about, seeming to know 
perfectly well what to do, except that instead of 
swallowing them properly he preferred to chew them 
slowly, merely remarking ** Kathir khlrak " (many 
thanks) when finished. Thinking he might be chilly 
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we sent him a cup of strong hot tea, and this he 
seemed to think was by far the finest part of the 
cure. He drank it gladly, and immediately betook 
himself to one of the holds beneath the fore-deck, 
where, wrapping himself up in a thick camel's-hair 
rug, he remained for nearly twenty-four hours, only 
returning to the upper air late in the afternoon of 
this day. He left the vessel, however, in the hands 
of as able a man as himself, for, as is often the case 
on these dahabeeahs, the steersman, or sub-Ryis, was as 
good a sailor and knew the river as well, if not 
better, than the Ryis himself, only lacking his long 
experience. Our steersman, whom I have described 
before, possessed more decided character than is 
generally found in the Eastern. Several times he 
showed how well he deserved his position of sub- 
Ryis. I remember especially on one occasion, when 
the men were towing the Bedounn^ and, coming to 
a headland round which the rapid stream tore with 
tenfold strength, in an endless eddy of miniature 
whirlpools, they were unable to pull the vessel 
through, and its stern consequently kept driving 
into the bank. All hands were called to the " leban," 
but to no purpose; and seeing something must be 
done decisively and done at once, Hassan lashed the 
tiller of the rudder in the requisite position, and, 
jumping into a less rapid part of the water, placed 
his shoulder against the stem of the dahabeeah, and 
managed to keep her off the worst part of the eddy 
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and headland until the sailors at the leban had pulled 
her out of her troubles. This seems a simple thing to 
accomplish, but one may watch long before seeing 
an Arab do aught well that requires exertion or 
sudden resolve. On the other hand, the duty of a 
Ryis seems principally to consist of squatting down 
in out-of-the-way comers and smoking innumerable 
cigarettes. Now and then, by way of airing his 
authority, he ^ves an occasional order or suggestion 
to the steersman, though it would not appear to 
be always carried out, especially if it interferes in 
any way with the general convenience. 

The hills of the eastern bank, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadji Kandeel, are honeycombed with 
the tombs and quarries of the ancient Egyptians, 
every terrace of rock presenting their square door- 
ways to the eye. Here, during the Diocletian per- 
secution, many early Christians perished, and various 
are the religious pictures graven on the tombs, showing 
their former use as places of refuge and worship. 
As there was no wind, we determined to explore the 
nearest, and so set out across the intervening desert, 
leaving the Bedomn to the help of the leban. 
Crossing long stretches of thirsty sand, broken here 
and there by the great and small boulders split oflF 
from the overhanging cliffs, we entered a narrow 
gorge shut in on all sides by the sterile hills — a 
very home of desolation. Considering the solemnities 
with which the Egyptians venerated their deceased, 
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and the precautions they took against molesting a 
dead body, no more fitting spot than this deserted 
valley could be selected. All along the hills were 
ragged crags and precipices, assuming fantastical 
shapes, and amid them gorges filled with yellow sand- 
shoots, while up against a sun -blistered terrace of 
rock gaped the black-shadowed doorway of a tomb. 
Its oblong chamber some twenty feet long, carved in 
the solid limestone rock, was entered by a square 
portal facing westward. In the left-hand corner of 
the fioor was sunk a pit about fourteen feet deep, and 
eight long by four wide, in which the sarcophagus 
of the deceased was originally placed ; but this had 
long since been removed, perhaps to serve as a 
drinking-trough for cattle by some utilising modern. 

Several of these relics of ancient Egypt we now 
examined, and one vast quarry I remember as being 
especially worthy of the arduous climb to its entrance 
halfway up a steep ascent. It was an enormous 
hall cut in the heart of the mountain, and capable 
of holding many hundreds of persons, while the roof 
— the mountain's self above — was so extensive that 
rough pillars of the native rock had been left by the 
early masons for its support. Everywhere the marks 
of chisels, wedges, and other tools showed as freshly 
as if the thousands of years elapsed since the excava- 
tion had been but seconds ; and here and there some 
half-severed block of stone would tell the tale of some 
unhappy captive's or criminal's forced labour and 
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sudden freedom from Egypt's task-masters. Every- 
where appeared grim memorials of the painful work 
and deeds of oppression that this great sculptured 
chamber had witnessed ; and with the tools and 
methods of using them then known, terrible indeed 
must have been some of the toUs undergone. 

A fresh breeze having sprung up, we lost no time 
in making the best of our way back to the Bedomn, 
which had prepared its sails and only awaited our 
return. Darootesh Shcreef was soon passed, and near 
this begins the Bahr Yusuf, or Joseph's Canal, which 
winds its fertilising way by the Lybian hills to the 
Fyoom. Josephus tells us it was supposed in his 
time to have been made by Joseph when vizier under 
the Pharaoh Aphobis. A little beyond this the bold 
bluffs of Gebel Aboo Faydah show their magnificent 
outline of craggy edge against the blue of the sky, 
forming a picture of true grandeur. These cliffs 
extend for more than ten miles in unbroken precipice, 
rising directly from the Nile itself, and are justly 
feared by the native craft for the sudden gusts and 
treacherous winds which suddenly sweep down from 
their crevices and gorges. The almost inaccessible 
caves and caverns sheltered in olden times many ascetics 
of Upper Egypt, but these worthies have long since 
given place to numerous ducks, geese, and cormorants, 
which " wing the midway air " in perfect safety from 
the traveller s gun. 

At their sudden termination stands the picturesque 
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town of Manfaloot, amidst a perfect oasis of palms 
and rich fields, the verdure of which strikes the eye 
perhaps more forcibly after the stem scenery of Aboo 
Faydah. This we reached by sunset, but the Ryifl, 
hoping to gain Siiit if possible, held on till darkness 
obliged him to moor some twelve miles farther south. 

January 17 th. — We were now about fourteen 
miles distant from SiAt, the largest town of Upper 
Egypt ; but the usually helpful north wind now proved 
our enemy, the NUe reaches hereabouts bending in 
such strange capriciousness that sailing was rendered 
almost impossible. Sometimes the breeze would carry 
us down a southerly-bending, reach, only to leave us 
at the next reduced to the bank and tedious leban. 
In places even this latter was unavailable, the neigh- 
bourhood of the shore being so shallow; and then 
warping or the punting-poles had to be resorted to. 
With such toUsome and various modes of locomotion, 
the miles were slowly gained, and Mungabat, the place 
of pots, was reached about midday. Here, the leban 
happening to be the method in vogue at the moment, 
the Bedowin was temporarily moored to allow the 
tired sailors to get their midday meal ; and while they 

were thus engaged, P and I utilised the time by 

walking with our guns along the bank. The day, 
however, was excessively hot, and a mile or so over 
broken ground, or, worse still, soft sand, soon satisfied 
us both ; and so, taking advantage of the shady side 
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of a mud building forming the greater part of a small 
village, we sat down to await the arrival of the 
Bedomn. 

We were soon the centre of an interested throng 
of both sexes and all ages. The inhabitants of the 
village we found to be Copts, and as conservative in 
their ideas and principles as they were simple in their 
dress. Amongst other modest statements made to us 
by one of the elders, " a man having authority " as it 
seemed, was the following : *' We " (i.e. Copts in 
general) "have held and lived in Egypt since the 
Pharaohs, and Egypt belongs to us. Foreign Howagas 
may take official stations in the Government, but 
Egypt has ever been owned by us and always should 
be." I ventured to remind him of the new European 
improvements, such as the railways, increase of 
commerce, and decrease of taxation ; but he insisted 
these would have come without the " Franks." This, 
for the sake of argument, we granted ; but we inquired 
who could manage and superintend the factories, 
railways, and other imported mechanical reforms, and 
who but these Franks, that he affected to despise, 
could keep on foot the improvements introduced into 
the government of the interior — but it was a decided 
case of throwing words away, *' for still the aged Copt 
would have his will," and insisted that the sooner the 
Franks were turned bag and baggage out of the land 
the better for Egyptians and Egypt. It is curious 
that all over the East the worst enemies of Christian 
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civilisation are generally the local Christians. The 
arrival of the dahabeeah, however, terminated our 
conversation when becoming rather too warm, and 
amongst a loud and noisy chorus from the village 
children of " Backsheesh, ya Howaga," we left them 
to brood over their isolated politics. As we were 
leaving their village, a kite, carrying a fish nearly as 
large as itself, settled on a sand-bank ahead of the 
Bedouin, and having my rook-rifle in my hand I shot 
the ragged-looking bird, just as he was commencing his 
meal. Great was the delight of the sailors, one of whom 
instantly retrieved both bird and fish, the latter after- 
wards forming part of their evening stew. All day 
long these characteristic fowls of the East hover above 
the towns and villages, picking up all discarded scraps; 
but considering the quantity of pariah-dogs who act 
the part, of rival scavengers, an existence of this 
kind must be rather precarious. In the country 
doubtless they subsist on better kinds of food, such 
as wounded birds and smaller reptiles, and the Nile 
dahabeeah has always its escort of such shrieking 
raptorials wheeling after the vessel, and swooping on 
the scraps thrown overboard. 

The remaining four miles to Siiit proved a very 
serious distance to overcome, since, the wind and 
current being dead ahead, hardly any progress could 
be made. With a fair breeze we could easUy have 
accomplished this in forty minutes, but now all the 
energies of Kyis and crew could not cover more than 
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half a mile in that time, and only at nightfall, when 
the men were thoroughly exhausted, was El Hamra, 
the port of SiAt, reached. Shortly before arriving 
there, I noticed for the first time a native and his 
child going about their respective businesses in the 
primitive costume of nature. From what was to be 
heard in Cairo, I had been led to expect this as 
common in Upper Egypt, but certainly experience 
failed to confirm it. The native sailors, when 
returning to their boats from the shore, always 
remove their very slight clothing, and, apparel in 
hand, wade out into the water ; but such a custom is 
• rarely observed now in other cases. Since I am 
speaking of this subject, a hint to intending tourists 
on the Nile, apropos of it, may not be out of place, 
especially as it could not well be mentioned elsewhere. 
All hirers of dahabeeahs are told by their Eyis or 
dragoman that the crew of the dahabeeah they may 
have engaged will do as I have mentioned, and 
quite properly recommend that they should be pro- 
vided with bathing-drawers. This of course means 
backsheesh to buy the same, and every Nile traveller 
obeying this custom, disburses one or two napoleons 
to " fit out " the sailors of his dahabeeah. Now this, ' 
I believe, is always more or less of an imposition, 
for on two or three dahabeeahs, our own included, 
where this custom had been respected, I ascertained 
that not one piastre of the money given ever came 
into the hands of the crew. They all were already 
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possessed of those decorous articles — or, if not, were 
obliged to purchase the same before being engaged 
for the service of Europeans ; and, as far as I could 
discover, the money given to the Ryis by the 
respective owners in these cases, had never left his 
hands ; at least, so far as the benefit of the crew was 
concerned. 

January ISth. — With early morning came the 
crowd of SiAt's donkey-boys and backsheesh-askers, 
whose ceaseless chattering dispelled all further chances 
of sleep. Once on deck I could see, far away inland, 
the minarets and domes of Siiit ; but where lay the 
village of El Hamra, which boasts of being " the port " 
of the former ? Certainly the number of dahabeeahs 
and native craft moored near the landing-place 
quite justified the term "port," but as for the 
village, a large school building with a stray mud 
hut stood as its representative. From El Hamra, 
however, be it village or port, a sandy but extremely 
good road, raised well out of reach of the inundation, 
leads to the main gate of SiAt. This is a queer 
lattice-work affair, with guard-houses of mud huts 
• ranged at its sides, looking as though the whole 
thing only required a slight thrust to send it flying in a 
cloud of dust to the four winds. Having, however, 
made entry by a more peaceable method, our donkeys 
galloped through street and square, not lessening 
their pace, even at the bead and bangle shop, till they 
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drew up of their own accord in the great bazaar, as if 
they knew by experience the European preferences. 

Here all the liveliness of this important Nile town 
seemed gathered into the narrow space of one main 
thoroughfare. On one side hung carpets, shawls, and 
variegated draperies, on another perfumes in strangely- 
shaped and tinted bottles, making the whole place redo- 
lent of the imprisoned fragrances, while a third flared 
with the vermilion and primrose of countless Turkish 
slippers. Almost anything can be purchased in one 
or other of its many box-shaped shops, from German 
cigars of most inferior quality to spectacles or the 
second-rate stuffs of Manchester. But in spite of the 
city's size and its commercial activity, the tout 
ensemble of SiAt was not pleasing. However, the 
town was undergoing the process of " beautifying " in 
honour of the Khedive's intended visit. To embellish 
a place in the Eastern's mind consists in giving the 
huts and houses copious coatings of whitewash, 
running up painted lattice-work, arches, screens, and 
roadway devices, stringing rows of coloured lamps on 
housetops, poles, along bridges, streets, and bazaars, 
and finally hanging every rag in the nature of a flag 
on any place left vacant By these methods, carried 
out at every available spot, they had given SiAt all 
the gaiety of aspect which could be desired. 

Amongst other native manufactures, Siiit is 
deservedly noted for a particular kind of earthenware, 
which is fashioned for a variety of uses in all sorts of 
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shapes and forms. The pottery is of two colours, red 
and black, and, like most Eastern objects of the kind, 
marked with wild zigzag patterns and archaic devices 
meant for ornamentation. As the traveller passes 
down the length of the bazaar, every other shop- 
keeper shouts his acquired formula : " Hi sar ; you 
come here, sar ; I very good potteries ; you buy me, sar." 
We did business with some half-dozen diflferent dealers, 
and filled a large palm-basket with the vases, incense- 
burners, coflfee utensils, tobacco knickknacks, and other 
samples ofiered us at each fresh stall. Some of these 
productions are excessively quaint and pretty, and, if 
carefully packed, can easily be forwarded to England 
or elsewhere in palm-wicker crates, while their price 
is nominal, a shilling or so purchasing a great 
quantity, though the vendor of course will insist at 
first on asking treble the price he expects and finally 
accepts. In all cases where bargaining with natives 
has to be transacted it is the best course to leave the 
business to the dragoman, who, though he may cheat 
you himself, will take good care no one steps in and 
spoils this prerogative of his. Perhaps the most 
uftique of these SiAt earthenwares is the native 
" scraper." Its form is generally that of a crocodile 
with its tail curled round its body, while its head, 
with preposterously prominent teeth, is inclined up- 
wards, and serves the important function of handle. 
The under side of the slab on which the animal 
reclines is roughened with scratches made in the wet 
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clay before baking ; and the native when using this 
odd article, holds the crocodile by the head, and with 
the serrated surface removes the mud from his feet 
after walking. Another specialty of the Siiit 
earthenwares are the pipe-bowls, which are made in 
every size and shape, and greatly prized in Cairo and 
Constantinople. When in use these bowls are fixed 
to wooden stems about a yard long, and for quiet 
evening smoking on the dahabeeah's deck, with the 
mildest of Turkish tobaccos, are by many preferred 
to other kinds. But while the pipe involves great 
trouble to charge, much care is necessary in preventing 
the bowl capsizing before you can bring the mouth- 
piece to your mouth, and then it requires two people 
to light it. The machine is, moreover, so long that it 
demands both hands, or a table, or divan, or something 
of the kind to support it. Altogether I preferred the 
less complex pipes of England, and patriotically 
smoked the familiar brier-root. 

This day was lost to us for journeying, the crew 
having fixed upon SiAt as the spot for baking a fresh 
supply of bread for the ship. Following the usual 
custom^ too, of giving the crew a backsheesh on the 
ascent of the river, we had furnished funds to buy a 
sheep^ and the killing and dressing of this victim 
engaged a considerable share of the men's time. All 
travellers by dahabeeahs have to conform to this 
custom ; and even should the dragoman undertake it 
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amongst his other duties, as is sometimes the case, 
the Howaga will still be expected to give some- 
thing extra, which is best conferred in the form of 
a sheep. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Warping out at El Hamra — ^The Pitcher-rafts — Gowel-el-Kabedr — 
Khalil's Geography — Bank-shooting — Stalking the Eagle — 
Village Dogs — ^The Bedaween — Gebel Sheykh Hereedee — 
Milk, Butter, and Elhisti — Storms and Sand-devils — Haliz 
— Ekhmcen — Mensheeyah — Native Sweetmeat 

Jakuaet 19rF. — ^A strong northerly wind now blowing 
promised well for our forward journey, but before 
we could get under way we' had first to disentangle 
the Bedomn from the numerous craft moored round 
her. To do this the leban had to be passed 
from boat to boat, and when fastened at its farthest 
stretch to some distant mast or mooring gear, the 
Bedomn was laboriously warped up to this point to 
repeat the same again. By such a method, several 
times performed, we gained the last of the mass of 
large and small native and pleasure boats gathered 
by the low banks of El Hamra, but not without one 
slight mishap. In passing a dahabeeah which had 
arrived the evening before, we ran foul of the pro- 
jecting end of its balakoom, slightly damaging one 
of oar starboard windows, and taking some of the 

B 2 
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gay colours oflf the BedowMs stern, but doing little 
other harm. Once clear, the binding-line of the 
trinkeet was pulled, and down fell the large sail, 
which, feeling the breeze, soon put El Hamra and 
its crowd of boats out of sight. 

We were now entering that part of the Nile where 
feathered game of all sorts begins to be plentiful; 
and the mud and sand-banks, left by the falling river, 
each had some contingent of birds which the passing 
Bedowin disturbed from their fish meals or sunny 
meditations. Flocks of pelican, cranes, storks, and 
the smaller ibis were now common, and the river- 
banks were everywhere lined with chattering hosts 
of lesser birds. The landscape, too, now grows richer 
with each mile, both in colour and combination ; and 
the fields of doura, melon, tobacco, and millet widen 
everywhere the usual narrow river-bordering strip 
of green which forms Egypt beyond the Delta. 
Thick groves of sont-trees and palms stretch fipom 
village to village, and until we reached Abooteg the 
country presented a continuous belt of verdure, 
bordered by the yellow desert hills. 

Near Rainneh, the next place of any size, I 
noticed an unusually large specimen of the pitcher- 
rafts which one so often sees floating down the 
Nile. Keneh is one of the principal places where 
these earthenware jars are made, and when a suf- 
ficient quantity has been gathered there by some 
native trader they are formed into most buoyant 
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rafts, by tying some hundreds together with their 
mouths uppermost, giving the necessary firmness 
to the whole by lashing poles across each way, which 
famish a sort of rude platform. On this, planks, or 
more generally grass mattings, are spread, and the 
Egyptian pot-makers and merchants then take up 
their temporary abode on this peculiar craft, travelling 
northwards with the river's current till their mart is 
reached and their raft, their stock-in-trade, sold. 
They then earn their passage back to their homes 
by serving as towing-men on some boat bound for 
the upper regions of the Nile ; and half the natives 
one sees laboriously " tracking " some refractory 
old tub along the river-bank, are thus paying their 
way back to their villages. Even the crews of the 
pleasure dahabeeahs adopt the same course, coming 
to Cairo for the season, when the Howagas appear, 
and, after pocketing high wages as sailors, during 
the dahabeeah's journey to Assouan or Wady Haifa 
and back, working their way to their homes in 
Nubia or Upper Egypt by the tedious leban. 

Late in the afternoon the wind dropped, and being 
then off the town of Gowel-el-Kabe^r, we moored there ; 
the lateness of the hour making it of little use to try 
our fortunes with the tow-rope. Some half-century 
back we are told this town was partially swept away 
by the encroaching Nile, but it certainly seemed to 
have thoroughly forgotten the catastrophe, its 
picturesque banks being alive with scenes of Arab 
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bustle and business and with the fleet of boats 
gathered there. I asked Khalil some questions about 
its trade and population, but though he was an 
admirable dragoman in some w^ys, the one portion of 
dragomanic duties which he seemed unable to master 
was anything relating to the geography of a town or 
country. Indeed his knowledge of longitudes and 
latitudes outside the dahabeeah's usual course was 
most limited, and I doubt very much if he knew 
whether England was island or mainland I remember 
he once said to me, when relating some of the various 
things he knew, that he had heard '^that aUs the 
Engleese own the India far away, arid that in the middle 
of it is a village called Australia, peopled entii^ly with 
Engleese." It was not the fact that "the Engleese 
owned India with the village called Australia," which 
seemed to astonish him, but that this same village 
should have nothing but Howagas in it. He seemed 
to be debating in his mind the probable advantages 
and drawbacks which a dragoman would have to en- 
counter in this village of Howagas, and whether after 
all Cairo and the Nile did not offer a poor sort of game 
to be compared with that to be met in Australia. 

January 2Qth. — With dawn came another day of 
calm scarcely relieved by a breath of air, and under 
the hot sun blazing on high the sailors worked pain- 
fully at the stubborn tow-rope. The day was too 
sultry for birds to be found in the open, but P 
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and I were ashore early, preferring the heat of the 
desert to that of the close awning-covered deck. The 
fields in places were now separated by sandy wastes 
and tracts of barren ground stretching away inland 
from the river's edge. Having landed at one of these 
we had some tiring exercise, trudging through the 
soft sand till the borders of the neighbouring fields 
were reached. Here and there a solitary palm or 
dwarfed cluster of sont-trees afforded some slight 
shelter to the bird-life seeking their shade, and 
occasionally our steps would lead us by some dry mud 
hollow. A long circuit inland brought us agaiA to 
the river-bank neat some Bedaween, who had pitched 
theur encampment by the edge of a field of ripe clover, 
the movements of their young goats being closely 
watched by the keen eyes of an eagle perched on a 
mound amongst the fodder. I endeavoured to 
stalk this bird by performing the somewhat tiring 
feat of crawling ventre d terre through the tall clover 
with my rook-rifle under me, and was so successful 
that I easily got within sixty yards of him without 
awakening his suspicions. But as I then pulled the 
trigger, the faulty cartridge missed fire, and the bird, 
hearing the slight sound, stared hard into my hiding- 
place. I could now neither extract the bad cartridge 
nor move to obtain another ; but, deeming it hopeless 
to wait, tried to reload, when, with the first sound, he 
spread his great wings and wheeled away to the 
clouds. As I rose to my feet, all the village dogs, 
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seeing a stranger unexpectedly appear from the clover 
in their midst, crowded round me, and began howling 
in most atrocious unison. These, however, were soon 
called off by a passing fellah- woman, carrying the usual 
pitcher, which she had been to fill at the river-side, 
and a word from her seemed to have more effect than 
a whole dictionary from me. The dogs having thus 
announced our approach, all the men and boys of the 
strange skin-and-matting encampment turned out to 
view us, and after the formalities of salutation had 
been interchanged, they commenced examining the 
guns we carried. They seemed especially pleased at 
my rook-rifle and its tiny cartridges, but flatly refused 
to believe in its powers until convinced by practical 
experiment. Even then they told me I ought to put 
into my gun a handful of powder to a handful of shot 
before it could be properly loaded. 

This practice appeared to be in vogue amongst 
them, for on removing the case from one of their 
long-barrelled matchlocks, I found it primed and 
loaded in a startlingly liberal manner; and on 
venturing to say so to its proud owner, he, "with 
a smile that was childlike and bland," offered to 

exchange it for P 's breechloader, which offer was 

declined with many thanks. The same individual 
who seemed to have a taste for mercantile adventure, 
seeing me notice a pretty but decidedly grubby child 
standing amongst the crowd, said he was quite 
willing to part with the boy if we would give him 
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some gunpowder and tobacco in exchange ; but from 
this flattering bargain we also felt forced to beg 
ourselves oflF. 

The whole crowd of villagers then escorted us 
to the dahabeeah, which was creeping on slowly 
with the leban's help, but even Bedaween know 
the use of the hateful word "backsheesh," as they 
soon showed. However, the Bedowin was soon too 
far away for their clamours to trouble us, and shortly 
after leaving them behind the large towp of Tahtah 
was passed. Opposite Tahtah the fine cliffs of 
Grebel Sheykh Hereedee rise from the river-edge, 
and according to one of the many Arab legends, 
its recesses are said to harbour a serpent possessed 
of the pow^r of healing all maladies. 

January 2l5t. — ^The usual early start was tempo- 
rarily delayed, owing to Moro Rani, one of the Bedomn 
sailors, who, while fetching the daily milk for the 
dahabeeah, had unfortunately encountered an acquaint- 
ance, and engaged in interminable conversation with 
him. Another sailor had therefore to be despatched 
to bring the tardy Moro Rani and the milk back, 
and as Arabs seldom hurry, the double delay tired 
the Rjis's patience sorely. 

The milk for the use of a dahabeeah has to be 
fetched each morning from the village in the 
neighbourhood of which the Ryis has moored his 
boat, and it is surprising with what regularity the 
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custom is carried out. The milk is of course that 
of the buftalo cow, so every-day-an-object of the Nile 
banks, where it wallows in the muddy water, if not 
doomed to work the monotonous saki'r. Sometimes 
some particular kind of food which the cow may have 
eaten imparts a disagreeable flavour to the milk, 
and occasionally we were obliged to forego this 
essential of the morning's "chota hasri" until a fresh 
supply could be obtained, that which we had being 
too redolent of onions. When, however, free from 
these objections, it is a very rich and delicious milk. 
A kind of clotted cream called " khisti " is made from 
it, which is one of the most delightful additions to 
the Egyptian breakfast-table, but unfortunately it 
is not always to be obtained. Another preparation 
made from this milk is " ghee," or clarified butter, a 
species of grease for which the Arabs seem to have 
an insatiable desire. It has little taste other than 
that of the article it may happen to be carried in by 
the incurious native, and, being from the process of 
its manufacture rancid, presents little to tempt the 
European. Great faith appears to be placed in its 
efficacy as an ointment, and hardly a scratch was 
received by any of our sailors that was not doctored 
with this simple treatment. The Ryis was especially 
fond of it, and used to expend all he could obtain in 
equal proportions between anointing his eyes and 
internal application, though neither seemed to do h\m 
much good. 
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The two sailors having now returned, the Bedowin 
left her night's moorings, and was soon scudding 
under an unpleasantly strong breeze which swept at 
intervals up the river. The ominous sunset of the 
previous evening had foreshadowed the bad weather 
that ensued, and stormy indeed were the next eight 
or nine days. Dull leaden skies shrouded the sun, or 
only allowed a cheerless yellow haze to show, while 
the chill northerly winds made an overcoat a constant 
necessity, and sent the sand-devils dancing across 
the river, filling each crack and crevice of the 
dahabeeah with their dusty burden. 

So violent were some of the gusts on this day 
that, soon after getting off, the Bedowin was struck 
by one which heeled her over to such an angle 
that the shroud-bolts touched the water, and startling 
sounds of broken crockery arose from the suffragee's 
pantry. The almost flat bottom of the Nile dahabeeah 
is a necessity for successfully passing over the 
n»merou. sand-bank, which biL and fhange their 
positions in the river's bed; but this advantage in 
one respect is a grave drawback in another, the 
lack of keel making navigation in bad weather a 
most risky task. A dahabeeah will sometimes lean 
over to the wind till her low bulwarks almost dip 
beneath the water, and the vessel's capsize seems 
inevitable. Then it is that a vigilant watching of 
the sailor at the trinkeet-sheet is well repaid, and 
danger averted by the timely word " Haliz." When 
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the trinkeet-sail is set the sheet from its lowest 
comer is passed with a single reeve through an 
iron ring fixed on either side of the fore-deck, 
the slack end being held by a sailor ready to let 
the sail fly when ordered to do so. . Should an 
extra-strong gust strike the vessel, and this rule 
of not fastening the trinkeet be followed, the cry 
of "Haliz" (let go) frees her, and away flies the 
corner of the endangering canvas. Sometimes, 
however, the sailor whose temporary oflice it is 
to hold this important rope will endeavour to shirk 
the duty by fastening it to the deck-ring; but 
let the traveller beware of this evasion of a necessary 
precaution, under penalty of what the following pages 
will exemplify. 

Running before the cold wind, which, if un- 
pleasant, helped us on our course, we were off* the 
large town of Soohdg, the capital of Girgeh Nome, by 
an early hour of the afternoon. From here are visited 
(that is, by those enthusiasts who wish to see 
everything) the white and red monasteries, famous 
for their antiquity, feuds, and fleas. Our next place 
of note was the prettily-situated town of Ekhmeen, 
where Nestorius ended his long exile. It is reputed 
to be one of the oldest towns of Egypt, its foundation 
being even ascribed to "Ekhmeen, son of Misraim, 
the offispring of Cush, the son of Ham." This 
is not hard to believe, for the place wears an 
appearance that would fit it for any date, though 
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each succeeding Egjrptian village might just as well 
daim to be more ancient than the last, so antiquated 
is their general aspect. Another two hours' sailing 
brought us to the town of Mensheeyah ; but the wind 
had now so increased in violence that further progress 
was impossible, and a stay had perforce to be made 
here. The town is a very poor-looking place, devoid 
of the slightest attempt at cleanliness, and with the 
narrowest, dustiest, and most sinuous streets. Be- 
yond the history of the Howara Arabs who held sway 
here, little interest seems to be attached to the place, 
its sole redeeming virtue appearing to be the manu- 
facture of a kind of sweetmeat called " Mensheeyah-el- 
Neidah." This sweetmeat resembles a sort of white 
treacle of viscid nature, tasting like what I should 
imagine an admixture of soap, sugar, and plaster of 
Paris would ; on the other hand, owing to its sticky 
nature, it is par excellence the best fly-paper yet 
discovered. 



CHAPTER. V. 

The Wreck of the Bedowin—WhiAwiixi under Gebel Tookh— 
Overwhelming of the Ship and its Consequences — ^Achmet's 
Death — ^The Vessel capsized — ^Narrow Escape of those on board 
— My Experiences of the Catastrophe — The Survivors on the 
drifting Wreck — The Felucca's Painter — Terra firma — A Shoe- 
less Walk — ^Arab Hospitalities — The Excelsi&r and Bachel 
Dahabeeahs — Girgeh and good Friends — ^The Lohengrin — 
Visit to the Wreck — Steam and Sails. 

January 22nd. — Making an early start we were 
soon passing under the fine bluffs of Gebel Tookh, 
which, rising perpendicularly from the waters on 
the eastern side, extend for two or three miles in 
a wall of cliff and broken crag. To describe in 
detail the accident which then overtook our ill-fated 
Bedouin, or to give in words an accurate picture 
of the sad scene itself, would be impossible ; but 
since this narrative would be incomplete without 
some account of that catastrophe, I will, as far as is 
possible, jot down some well-remembered incidents 
of the calamity, without dwelling upon an occurrence 
which must always have, for those concerned in it, 
such painful memories. 
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About 7 A.M, the sails were set to the strong 
northerly wind blowing, and skirting the green fields 
of the eastern shore until they ended in the blank 
and barren walls formed by those magnificent rocks 
of Gebel Tookh, the Bedowin had soon entered the 
channel between these mountains on the east and 
the flat expanse of sand on the west. The hard 
breeze now blew fiercely up the pass, and fitful 
gusts came howling down the chasms and gorges of 
the hiUs, cutting the water up in white waves, and 
driving the sand and stones over the cliff-tops. Our 
Ryis should now have moored at all costs, seeing the 
peril of the situation, and awaited calmer weather; 
but his Arab indecision cost him, as all of us, dearly, 
for the wind growing momentarily more boisterous, 
the poor Bedowin became hopelessly unsteady and at 
last uncontrollable. 

The unusual commotion which the storm caused 

on deck soon brought P out from the saloon, 

who, realising the need of some decisive move, told 
the bewildered Rjds to furl the trinkeet-sail, or, if not 
possible, to let everything fly. This was the last order 
given on board, and had it been carried out (as it 
should have been minutes before), the unfortunate 
vessel might have recovered herself and been saved. 
But before the six sailors who climbed to execute it 
had clambered halfway up the tall trinkeet-yard, the 
Bedowin gave a sudden plunge and then heeled over on 
the starboard side, throwing the ill-fated cook Achmet, 
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who was as usual in the bows by the kitchen, into 

the water on that' side. P leaped to the shrouds, 

clutched them with one hand, while with the other 
he tried to seize the drowning man, whose body was 
just visible below the water ; but, alas ! the ship drove 
forward on her beam-ends, and the hapless man drifted 

away in the rapid current. P had managed to 

drop a rope between his hands, which the poor fellow 
touched, but had not strength to hold; and, re- 
linquishing his feeble grasp, he sank, to follow the 
river's current in its winding course, to be cast on 
some sand-bank, or washed ashore by some field, where 
the timid native, fearing to have to answer for his 
dead body, would consign him again to the waters, to 
float onward with the tide, the one fated victim of 
this unfortunate day. 

The incident of the cook's death had happened in 
the space of a few seconds, but in that short time 

many things had also befallen. M , alarmed at 

the frightful heeling of the vessel, had quitted her 
cabin for the deck just as the Bedowin half-righted 
herself from the perilous position she had been in. 
The tiller had at the same moment become broken, 
and was consequently useless; while the men aloft 
were still endeavouring to furl the large sail. Had 
we been able to drive on to the shore, it might have 
saved us ; but we were by this time at the mercy of 
the wind and river — an already helpless wreck. When 
the boat righted herself, she seemed to struggle 
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bravely a moment or two against the overwhelming 
wind blowing oflF the mountain-heights and down its 
ravines; but then, surrendering to its superior strength, 
with a plunge forward she heeled over on the port 
side, and so capsized altogether, submerging every- 
body and everything, from the sailors at the end 
of the lofty trinkeet-yard to the chickens in the deck 
hencoops, in one direful chaos of confusion. 

During the momentary stillness of the vessel, 
when she recovered from her first great lurch, I 
had left my room — which was on the port side of 
the vessel — and was just reaching the saloon as the 
vessel made her final heel on the opposite side and 
turned almost bottom upwards, filling passage, rooms, 
and saloon, and floating all the furniture of the ship's 
interior about in every direction. Amongst this 
awful confusion, with chairs, tables, cushions, guns, 
books, and all the many relics of our late luxurious 
life on the river, I was now hurled ; and, although 
a good swimmer, had scarcely time, so very sudden was 
the accident, to take a really long breath, before I 
found myself face to face with death, with almost 
no chance of escaping. I easily gained the outer 
saloon-doors, though not without receiving some 
bruises from the tables and chairs, which continued 
to shoot about in the water ; and, grasping the handles 
of the sliding-doors, which met in the centre of the 
doorway, I tried to force them back ; yet, having 
nothing to stand on worth calling " a footing," my 

F 
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endeavours seemed for a moment hopelessly futile. 
However, by placing my feet against the lower 
doorpost (for the door was horizontal now, not 
perpendicular), I gained some slight support, and, 
pulling with my well-nigh spent strength against 
the force of the water, it opened — ^how, I cannot say ; 
but I have a vague remembrance of passing through 
the water and seeing ropes hanging about, strange 
objects around me, and distinctly recollect my head 
coming into contact with some large box or heavy 
article, too substantial to be easily forgotten, more 
especially as my head was bruised for a week 
afterwards. 

But the moment that I reached the surface and 
drew fresh air, I recovered sufficiently to gain the 
friendly support of a chicken-coop that was floating, 
full of its dead inmates, near me ; and, with regained 
breath and hope, could view the painful scene around 
me. The Bedowin had not sunk entirely, but 
with her port side lowermost, had become water- 
logged, with about a foot of her hull still showing 
out of water. Having drifted broadside to the 
current, she thus formed a breakwater for us on 
the leeward side, where we were all floating amongst 
boxes, boards, and the various items of the ship's 
furniture, some of which supported us ; and the 
happy chance of being so sheltered by the vessel 
saved us from driving away with the strong current 
down stream, where most likely all would have 
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perished, the river being unusually broad in this 
part. 

There was thus a platform, consisting of the 
vessel's starboard bilge, slightly raised from the water, 
and on this everybody strove to scramble up. Most 
of the sailors, being clear from the very beginning of 
all the wreckage, had easily gained such a temporary 
safety, and two or three of them after some trouble 

pulled M (she had been held up in the water 

the whole time by P , who had the help of a 

deck-board by way of support) on to the vessel's 

bottom. P followed next, reaching the keel 

with diflSculty ; and then a Nubian named Gumah 
with some others of our crew made good their 
footing, with whose joint help I scrambled up and 
helped to lay hold of the old Ryis, Here we found 

L sitting in most scanty costume, for the accident 

having happened at such an untimely hour of the 

morning, P and I were the only persons dressed, 

the ladies being in their habits de nuit ; and though 
the fact of being clothed added to the difficulties 
of our swimming, it proved afterwards a great 
advantage to be clad. 

My sister's escape, due to her own pluck, 
calmness, and presence of mind, had been most 
remarkable. Her room was luckily on the starboard 
side, and so, when the vessel finally turned over to 
port and the water rushed in through her bedroom- 
door, she found herself standing on the side of her 

p 2 
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cabin and knee-deep in water. Imagining the vessel 
would sink immediately, she hastily undid the window, 
now above her head, and pushing back the Venetian 
blinds (closed to keep out the morning sun's rays), 
she struggled through the open space with the help of 
a sailor already on the bottom of the wreck, and thus, 
by her admirable coolness, saved her life when none of 
us could have rendered her any help. 

There were now thirteen sailors, with the Ryis, 
dragoman, two table-servants, and our four selves on 
the drifting wreck, making in all twenty-one persons. 
For some few moments it was an anxious and doubtful 
question whether the Bedoiuin would, with all this 
weight upon her submerged hull, remain above water 
or sink and finish off the catastrophe so terribly 
begun. She, however, continued to float, though her 
water-line each moment sinking deeper as she became 
more soaked, rendered it absolutely necessary to leave 
before the total immersion, or at all events to lighten 
the weight thus jeopardising the safety of all. 

The small boat or felucca (which is always towed 
behind its dahabeeah) had not capsized or sunk in 
the accident, but remained still fastened to the 
Bedoivin^s stem (now under water) by a painter rove 
through an iron ring at the stern of the boat, being 
thus tied inextricably to the sinking wreck. To cut 
the rope and detach this boat was now our object and 
hope, and urgent searches were made for a knife, until 
from one of the pockets of my coat I produced a small 
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lady's penknife. With this, after fearful trouble, 

P and I working by turns as the fingers of one 

or the other became too benumbed to continue, the 
rope was severed. Into the now released felucca were 
put the two ladies, three strong sailors whom we 
thought could be relied on as being quieter than the 
rest of the shrieking crew, an invalid sailor named 
Ibraheem, to whom we had been entreated at SiAt to 
give a passage to Luxor, and the small boy Mustapha. 
Then pushing this cargo off we told them to row hard 
for the nearest or eastern side, and to return with all 
haste, since the rest of us would necessarily be mean- 
while left in an unpleasantly uncertain position 
pending the return of the boat. 

It was three-quarters of an hour before the 
felucca came back; and during all that time, while 
the drifting vessel sank lower and lower, most of 

the Arab sailors, who were still with P and 

myself on the bottom of the Bedowin, continued^ 
to howl and lament in a most ridiculous fashion, 
throwing away their turbans in the wildness of their 
despair, and by no means quietly abandoning them- 
selves to that Moslem belief in the inevitable which 
so strongly marks all their religious profession. 
They seemed to have no manhood left. Helpless 
and weak, crying and wringing their hands, they 
sat there with us on the wreck, a group of miser- 
ables, appearing not to retain the slightest reliance 
in their own personal exertions, so abjectly cowed 
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were they with the disaster. The sole exception was 
perhaps the Ryis. He sat bareheaded and disconsolate, 
but dignified, at one end of the wreck, silent amidst 
the loud grief of the others, who refused to believe in 
their possible escape until, with the help of the 
returned felucca, we landed them all on the western 
bank, near which the Bedowin had by this time 
floated. Soon afterwards the luckless ship grounded 
on a sand-bank in one of its creeks about twenty 
yards from the western shore, not at all too soon, for 
she was just finally sinking. 

Leaving the Ryis, dragoman, and ten sailors 
to form a kind of temporary encampment round the 
stranded vessel, and to prevent its being plundered 

by any thievishly inclined natives, P and I, 

having first collected the few articles of raiment 
which we had been able to fish from the cabin 
windows or could find washed ashore, crossed with 
the felucca to the eastern side. Here the ladies, who 
had been terribly unhappy about our fate since 
losing sight of the wreck, were greatly reassured 
by our arrival, and received with gratitude the 
dripping but useful garments which we had rescued for 
their service. We were now all too glad to be alive 
to complain ; but yet we had before us fresh painful 
incidents of this unhappy day's experience. We were 
under the tall frowning face of Gebel Tookh, cold as 
our recent submersion in the river could make us, 
and hungry, with no village in sight or even near. 
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The felucca we had sent back to the Bedowin for 
the use of the sailors encamped by it, and therefore 
there was nothing for it but to encourage the ladies 
to walk with us southward in the hopes of reaching 
some village where food and shelter might be obtained. 
Over six miles of broken and sharp stones we were 
now obliged to trudge, their jagged edges cutting 
our bare feet severely, for we had but one pair of 
shoes amongst us. Several times the invalid sailor 
and the boy Mustapha broke down, but had for their 
own sakes to be forced on ; and after more than two 
hours of this painful and wearying walking, we found 
some shadoof workers, to whom the only sailor still 
attending us — an excellent man named Muhammed, 
whom we had always called the " Buffalo " on account 
of his unwieldy ways — explained our circumstances, 
and enlisted one of them as guide. 

This Egyptian led us to his village, named Gebel- 
es-Sheykh, and here the simple villagers were more 
than kind in their unaffected sympathy for us. 
Lighting a large bonfire of dried grass and doura- 
straw — before which we dried our wet clothes and 
warmed our limbs, half-frozen with the chill air — they 
cleared out the largest mud hut of which the place 
could boast, and spread before us a meal of whole- 
some if peculiar nature. Boiled peas, sour milk, 
onions, and a leathery kind of bread, seem curious 
ingredients of an English breakfast; but wait till 
circumstances oblige your forgetfulness of all but life 
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preserved, and with the appetite which a struggle with 
death brings, they will be palatable even to the most 
fastidious taste. After being thus warmed and fed, 
the Sheykh of the place, a delightfully cordial old 
Arab, served round cups of a hot drink mixed with 

honey, and completed his kindness by giving P 

and myself two of the long native pipes, which, in 
true Arab fashion, he lighted before handing to us. 

In the. enjoyment of these we were agreeably 
interrupted . by the sudden entrance upon the scene 

of Mr. G , whose dahabeeah, the Excelsior^ had 

passed us on the river some days before, and was now 
moored at Girgeh, some six miles south. He had 
heard by boatmen passing up the river of the accident 
to the Bedowin, and, searching for us in his felucca, 
had found us by inquiry, and with kindness for which 
no words could express our thanks, he had thus 
promptly hastened to our assistance. He was soon 
followed by the Ryis of another dahabeeah, the 
Rachel (also at Girgeh), who had been sent by the 
ladies on board to render what help they could to those 
who so sorely needed it. Having therefore thanked 
the kind villagers for their hospitality, and promised 
that they should not be losers by their generous 
treatment of us, we procured a donkey to carry 

M , while the rest walked to the Excelsior and 

Rachel feluccas, on board of which we sailed up the 
short distance of river to Girgeh. 

I have perhaps already made the account of this 
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day's unhappy occurrence and of our subsequent 
experiences too lengthy; so, not to be tedious, I 
will merely add that, having once reached the 
welcome banks of Girgeh, the kind sympathy of the 
owners of the four dahabeeahs lying there — the 
Uxcdsior, Rachel, Lohengrin^ and Memphis — soon 
eflFaced all our troubles, except the sorrow felt for the 
death of our poor cook Achmet. With cordial and 
generous hospitality the ladies of the Rachel took on 

board M and L , and on board the Lohengrin, 

where P and I took shelter, we were by the 

unceasing kindness of our temporary host and 
hostess helped to forget, or at least to put aside 
for the time being, the painful remembrances of the 
ill-fated BedoxdrCs end. 

Janwxry 23rd. — The Lohengrin dahabeeah, in 

which P and I passed the night, had on board 

Mr. S of Boston, with his wife and daughter, and 

during dinner on the previous evening Mr. S 

asked me if, despite my late experiences, I would still 
care to continue my journey to the Cataracts in his 
dahabeeah. To have come so far and then to return 
without seeing the river and ancient fanes of 
Egypt when the opportunity for doing so presented 
itself would indeed have been adding to the losses of 
yesterday, and so I accepted this kind oflfcr, though 
whether the first or second Cataracts were to be the 
LohengrirCs turning-point was as yet uncertain. 
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At the present moment, however, my wardrobe 
was of course lamentably deficient even in essentials, 

and therefore Mr. S and I determined to visit 

the wreck of the Bedomn, with the intention of 
recovering any valuable or serviceable property which 
might be in the hands of the sailors encamped near 
her remains. Getting into the felucca, we soon 
floated with the stream down the river by the well- 
remembered village of Gebel-es-Sheykh, and under the 
ill-omened blufis of Gebel Tookh, thus reaching the 
spot where the almost sunken dahabeeah had stranded 
in a sand-creek of the western bank. There still 
showed about three inches of her starboard side above 
water, and all goods washed ashore or possible of 
access by the broken windows of the uppermost 
rooms, had been regained and placed in the sun 
to dry on the bank. Round this poor salvage the 
sailors had formed some rude tents of the various 
items of furniture, such as chairs, hencoops, and 
cushions; but the remainder of the costly personal 
articles and property on board the vessel was now 
quite despaired of, unless her huU could be eventually 
raised by means of lighters, air-tubs, or some such 
expedient. From out of this very scanty collection 
of belongings now in the possession of our sailors 
I took a few books, sketches, and one or two odds 
and ends which, being light, had floated clear of the 
wreck and thus been recovered. Little, however, of 
real value was there ; and placing my slender gleanings 
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in the felucca, we spread its square sail before the 
wind, which was still fiercely blowing up-river, 
making the water dangerously rough with its crested 
waves for such small craft as ours. 

As we were running before the wind, which 
moaned in the crevices of the fatal Gebel Tookh 
towering above us, one of Messrs. Cook and Son's 
steamers passed us on the opposite side of the river 
on its return to Cairo, and some of its passengers 
persistently waved handkerchiefs and scarves to us as 
we skimmed over the broken waters, though distance 
and the evening darkness prevented our recognising 
the reason of, or acknowledging, the hail. This in- 
cident, however, was explained to us on reaching the 
Lohengrin, when I was told that a steamer having 
unexpectedly passed Girgeh bound for Cairo, and no 
such chance of reaching civilisatipn being likely to 

occur again for some time, P , M , and L 

had gone on board, intending so to reach SiAt, and to 
travel thence by rail to Cairo. I was thus left " high 
and dry " — the latter, at least, a decided improvement 
on yesterday — amongst entire strangers, though I 
should not call by that name my kind host and 
hostess, who in twenty-four hours had most gracefully 
transformed the shipwrecked stranger of last night 
into " the acquaintance of years." 
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January 24rir. — During our visit to the stranded 
Bedowiuy we had instructed the sailors to send any 
property that might be recovered from her to the 
American Consulate at Girgeh ; and hoping to find, 
already forwarded there from the wreck, some addi- 
tions to my now lamentably-deficient wardrobe, we 
called early at the Consulate with this view. Few 
articles, however, had been rescued from the vessel, 
and these few were, of course, the ones easiest to 
be spared. But almost anything was acceptable in 
my present state, and so, from the unpromising pile 
of salvage heaped in the courtyard of the house, I 
now chose some remnants of a wardrobe, and had 
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them carried to the Lohengrin by one of the crew. 
From the list of things originally confided to his 
master's guardianship, the Consul's secretary then 
drew up a receipt of the goods in the usual manner 
of Arabs, holding the paper on the palm of his hand 
while he wrote, and, when completed to his satis- 
faction, sprinkling the writing profusely with sand to 
dry it. 

Having signed this paper and thanked the Consul, 
an exceedingly kind and most business-like Copt, for 
his pains, we sauntered through the narrow streets 
of this interesting town of Girgeh, to make a few 
purchases in its poor bazaars. It takes its name 
from the patron saint of Cappadocia and of England, 
St. George, originally (though enthusiastic people 
may perhaps disown it) a bacon-contractor, of 
decidedly doubtful character. Though possessing 
nearly two thousand inhabitants, Girgeh is a mean 
place at best, in spite of the lavish decorations of 
lamps, flags, and whitewash with which the place was 
being decked for the Khedive's approaching visit. 

As there was little chance of the Bedomn heincr 

o 

weighed and any more property recovered for some 
time to come, if at all, it was thought better not to 
delay longer. Having, therefore, left formal instruc- 
tions with the Consul, Ryis, and other authorities, in 
connection with the sunken dahabeeah, the Lohengrin 
started at noon, and sailing before the strong wind still 
blowing, passed the pretty and picturesque Bellianeh, 
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Standing in its green girdle of tall palms, mooring at 
sundown by the village of Sabbat, five miles north of 
Farshoot 

January 25th. — ^The wind which had blown so 
incessantly for the past seven or eight days seemed at 
last to have spent itself, only faint breezes remaining, 
and even these ceased entirely every now and then. 
Thus, with sails flapping loosely and the almost con- 
tinuous use of the leban, we travelled slowly by the 
towns of Farshoot and How, the former rather 
resembling Minieh, with its sugar-factory, minarets, 
and fine houses, the remainder of the place appearing 
principally to consist of mud huts and pigeons. 

Near Kasr-es-Syad, which we passed later on in 
the day, were many flocks of cranes, geese, storks, and 
other water-birds, sometimes in large numbers ; but 
now that feathered game could be found in plenty, 
my guns were lying, alas 1 in the bed of the Nile by 
Gebel Tookh, perhaps to be discovered in far-ofi* 
centuries by some descendant of a mid- African race, 
and ticketed in an Equatorial Museum as the 
" Primitive weapons of a bygone era." Kasr-es-Syad 
was once noted for its geese, but these having 
degenerated, it now thrives on the turkey trade, for 
which it is said to be the largest dep6t on the Nile. 
These Egyptian turkeys are fine birds, and generally 
tender even to an advanced age, which is most con- 
siderate of them. Their cheapness is also much in 
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their favour, three or four francs being the usual price; 
but one can have too much of a good thing some- 
times, and we had at last to tell our dragoman (a 
wall-eyed ,cheerful individual named Ibraheem Selim, 
whose mind seemed full of an insatiable desire to 
please) that he was overdoing the thing entirely in the 
way of turkeys. We forbade the appearance of roast 
turkey more than once or twice a week. Even the 
Scotchman who remarked that " a goose was too much 
for one and not enough for two " would hardly say 
the same, I think, of one of these fat gobblers after a 
warm week spent on the decks of a dahabeeah above 
SiAt 

Mr. Leland tells a story to the eflfect that there 
once lived in America a gentleman condemned to 
death, who had three months' grace allowed him to 
live, and for every day during these months he 
ordered roast turkey for dinner. When this was 
reported to a man of taste, he replied that he had 
now no further doubt as to the guilt of the unfortunate 
gentleman, and that anyone who would eat continuous 
roast turkey would be capable of committing every 
crime. 

Near sunset we stopped for the night under the 
banks of a village nearly opposite Dishna, standing 
on a tall mound of debris, doubtless the ruined 
materials of an ancient city, and overlooking for 
a considerable distance this beautiful winding reach 
of the river. 
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January 26th. — Morning bringing no wind, 
tracking was again the only resort, but towing such 
a large and heavy vessel as the Lohengrin, even with 
twelve men at the leban, was at best very hard and 
slow work. Under canvas, when the wind blew strong, 
the Lohengrin was fairly quick; but her tall large 
sails seemed hardly to feel the breeze when slight or 
soft, and frequently when other dahabeeahs or native 
boats were sailing well she would move with a slow 
and almost imperceptible motion before the light airs 
which carried her rivals by so rapidly. She had 
great beam and was more than one hundred and ten 
feet long, with ample accommodation for a much larger 
party than that on board. AU her cordage, fittings, 
canteen, and equipments were admirable. One of 
her chief characteristics was a broad streak of blue 
cloth which had been worked into the outer edge 
of her enormous trinkeet-sail, the yard of which 
seemed in its tapering length to tower away out of 
sight and lose itself in the sky. This blue margin 
gave a unique and pleasing effect to the vessel's tout 
ensemble, lending an extra grace to the already 
symmetrical sail in its contrast with the broad expanse 
of white. 

The part of the river along which we now passed 
was very picturesque — the bright and changing 
colours, the thick verdure of its banks, and richness 
of the lands being most refreshing after the poorer 
crops of Middle Egypt. The hUls, which both on 
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the western and eastern side have long since receded, 
give place hereabouts to fertile fields and a wide 
expanse of green ; while doom-trees, acacias, and date- 
palms are noticeable features of the landscape. The 
many shadoofs also that are passed, with the strong- 
limbed fellaheen at constant toil, bear evidence to the 
busy husbandry of the neighbourhood. Perpetual is 
the " song of the water," heard as they work at the 
leathern bucket slung from the weighted pole with 
which the Nile waters are raised to the sun-parched 
fields. It is " the thing," I believe, with many Egyptian 
travellers who write, to devote some pages of their work 
to the abuse of shadoofs, sakirs, and the noise 
both make ; but one must be very " touchy " to object 
to the suggestive sound of this ancient occupation. 
The ceaseless murmur of the shadoof brings to the 
Eastern ear the feeling of home and prosperity, of 
water turning into plenty the thirsty desert. It is to 
an Egyptian the voice of all things cool and shady, 
and the strange strident echo it everlastingly keeps 
up, becomes by no means unpleasant even to the 
right-minded traveller, if he is not too sensitive. 
Besides, these rude appliances, which were ancient 
before the Pyramids, lend a certain character to the 
general scenery which would be wanting if their 
presence and sound were not there. The only just 
complaint that can be lodged against them is the fact 
that, until some better method be found for raising 

the Nile water, these contrivances will continue to 

a 
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employ too much labour that might otherwise be 
expended on the fields. 

January 27th. — ^We had moored near the town 
of Fow, a busy but fearfully dirty-looking place; 
and soon after leaving it, by means of the inevitable 

tow-rope, Mr. S and I went ashore to explore 

a pretty palm-shaded village in its neighbourhood. 
I asked the name of this place from a fat little boy who 
dwelt there ; but either my imperfect Arabic, or the 
signs and gesticulations I made, acted surprisingly on 
the mind of this child of the sun. At the mere 
putting of my question he burst into a flood of tears, 
which, running downwards, washed clean channels in 
his otherwise grimy little countenance, and then 
he fled precipitately to his pitcher-carrying mother, 
who endeavoured to quiet his wild fears, doubtless 
thinking all the time that I had meant to bewitch 
or " Evil eye " him. So superstitious are these poor 
peasants, that in their villages it is a common thing 
to see a coloured plate, saucer, or something let into 
the mud of the hut, above the doorway, with a view 
to protect themselves and children against this 
dreaded Evil eye. They believe that this addition 
to their abode will attract the notice of those har- 
bouring animosity towards them, and so, on the prin- 
ciple of absorption or attraction, will avert all actual 
effect of the spell. I was told by someone of a Caireno 
house, where the many columns of one of the reception- 
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halls were all save one elaborately carved and painted. 
This one exception was left bare and unfinished for 
the mere purpose of drawing the attention of any 
would-be malignant observer aside, by its sharp 
contrast with its beauteous neighbours. By thus 
attracting notice it would exhaust all previous inten- 
tion of evil or envy that might have been cherished 
towards the house and its occupants. It is for 
this same reason, I believe, that many children of these 
villages are allowed to go ill-clad and untended, 
because by their unattractiveness they thus escape 
general notice, and, what is feared most, the jealous 
admiration of some childless person. Accordingly many 
a pretty child one sees on the Nile banks is permitted 
to toddle about with its little face grimy with dust, 
and eyes surrounded by a ring of flies, thus becoming 
accustomed to the two chief sources of ophthalmia. 

Quitting this village, we saw rows of modem 
Egyptian ** bricks without straw," drying in the hot 
sun, and the children squatting in the squares and 
open places, making fuel cakes of rubbish and bois de 
vache, which they plaster on the walls of their houses 
to dry ; wood being a luxury in Egypt not to be 
wasted in burning. We walked some distance along 
the shore by the bean-fields coming into bloom, and 
passed several fine groves of the doom-palm, which 
grows in greater profusion here than in any other spot 
I can remember on the Nil& Finding our way back 

at last to the dahabeeah, the breeze which had risen 

o 2 
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brought US by evening to the bank of Keneh, where 
we moored. The town itself is situated some con- 
siderable way inland, and is scarcely visible from 
the river, being almost surrounded by tall sandy 
hills, each of which is capped with its whitewashed 
windmill, the strange positions of which cannot fail 
to attract the notice of the Nile-ascending dahabeeah. 
It is curious that constructions so useful have not 
spread far and near in Egypt, but the " two women " 
are still everyivhere else seen "grinding at one milL" 

Janvary 2%th. — With early morning, Mr. S y I, 

and Ibraheem were on our road to Keneh, to reach 
which a tedious walk across more than a mile of sand 
and stubble had to be performed. The town is said 
to possess thirteen thousand inhabitants, but its 
apparent size would certainly not lead one to suppose 
so. It is, however, one of the best arranged and 
cleanliest places on the Nile, and the people thronging 
its streets and bazaars seemed much better off, and 
better dressed, than one generally meets with. The 
town is deservedly famous for its pottery, which 
seems to be manufactured and sold, both wholesale 
and retail, aU over the place. Every street and 
comer has its shop of these earthenware pots, of all 
sorts of designs, large, small, round, oval, ornamented, 
plain, artistic, and fantastic ; and I should say that, 
were the inhabitants enterprising enough to fill the 
Keneh pots with Nile water, they might seriously 
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diminish the breadth and volume of that mighty 
river. Its other chief products beside porous pots, 
seem to be dates and dancing-girls, or Ghawdzees ; the 
latter, however, being outrivalled by their light 
sisterhood of Luxor and Esneh, where the perform- 
ances are more generally witnessed by passing daha- 
beeahs. 

Having knocked at the post-office door for some 
minutes with the heavy " nebuts " which we carried, 
we at last gained admission, and received the letters 
that were awaiting us there from the postmaster, a 
young Copt, who hastened to inform us he could 
speak English ** very -well -thank -you." On my 
asking his name, by way of a good beginning for a 
conversation, the official answered somewhat irre- 
levantly : " Oh-yes-very-fine-day-thank-you," running 
the words together, as though they were so many 
beads on a string, and ending each new sentence 
with a " thank-you," jerked out in a most polite but 
rather unnecessary manner. 

Leaving this happy linguist to his self-esteem, 
we retraced our steps to the river's bank, and after 
quieting the eccentricities of a few large dogs who 
seemed disposed to dispute our passage, regained the 
decks of the Lohengrin, which then set sail to the 
light morning wind. By its help we now passed the 
towns of Ballas and Koft, at the latter of which 
places once stood the ancient Coptos, from which is 
supposed to be derived the modem name of the 
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Copts; but, the breeze failing then, the Ryis was 
obliged to have recourse to the leban. With this 
slow method of journeying we could add but little 
to the day's poor run, and evening found us only 
so far as the village of Esh Shurafa, where the sailors, 
hammering in the pegs, in the fashion described in 
an early page of this book, tethered the Lohengrin 
for the night After performing this work of mooring 
the vessel, they had a habit of hanging over the 
sides of the poop-deck a long strip of canvas, so as 
to protect the windows of the saloons and rooms 
from the cold night air of the winter months ; but 
this we never, or seldom, allowed to be carried out, 
as in the air of Upper Egypt it is entirely super- 
fluous, and better serves to shut the sun out of the 
rooms in the early morning. 

January 29fA. — Leaving Esh Shurafa, with a 
light breeze, we now passed Koos and the picturesque- 
looking town of Negadeh, near which latter place we 
sighted, coming down the river towed by a small 
steamer, the dahabeeah Roda, which I knew to have 

on board Sir George E , whose acquaintance I 

had made in Cairo. Telling one of our men to stop 
the steamer — which after considerable shouting he 
achieved — I got into the felucca, with four men and 
the Ryis, and rowed down to the Roda^ which was 
now drifting past us with the current. Having 
found Sir George in his saloon, I gave him a short 
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account of the accident which had overtaken the 
unfortunate Bedovrin, of which only vague and 
inaccurate reports had reached him, and requested 
the charity of a pair of boots, of which I stood in 
the utmost need. He very generously offered me 
these and anything else I needed to refit my ward- 
robe, but it was shoe-leather which I lacked. This 
deficiency in my kit he soon made good ; and I was 
really most grateful to him and to the other gentlemen 
on board, who were all so anxious to render me 
assistance that I believe they would have fitted me 
out d la mode Silver had I allowed them. By the 
time I had placed the plunder of the Roda in the 
felucca, the two dahabeeahs had drifted far apart, 
and a smart pull was required before the Lohengrin 
was regained. 

Shortly after this incident the village of Medam6t 
showed amongst the eastern palms, and then the 
grand ruins of Kamak, with pylon, column, obelisk, 
and colossal remains, appeared towering above the 
palm-groves, and half-an-hour afterwards we were 
moored by the oft-described town of Luxor. It 
makes in itself no great show, since the native quarter 
is uninteresting, and there are but few good houses — 
among them the hotel built and owned by Messrs. 
Cook and Son, the American Consul's residence, and 
the English Consul Mustapha Agha's abode. What 
fame the place has acquired is of course derived 
entirely from the magnificent ruins of its neighbour- 
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hood, which even the least impressible tourist finds 
too stupendously grand to be taken in a glance. 

The first object of each dahabeeah, as it reaches 
some postal town, is to obtain the letters awaiting it, 
and ours we received at the curious little Luxor post- 
oflBce, ' from the postmaster, a Copt as usual, whose 
existence seemed divided between his duties as an 
ofl&cial, and also a professional seller of "antiques." 
His mind was a kind of see-saw, with mail-bags at 
one end and mummies at the other, and his con- 
versation oscillated between these topics. Everybody, 
indeed, sells " antiques " at Luxor, or rather objects 
which are called by that name; and in truth the 
imitations are often more valuable than the genuine 
specimens. This doubtless appears to be a paradox, 
but it can be justified. I have had ripe water- 
melons, pitchers of water, some very grimy-looking 
babies, and a chameleon offered to me as " antiques." 
I suppose the fellaheen labour under the impression 
that antique, antico, anteeka, and so on, are only 
diff'erent terms to express admiration and sense of 
beauty, since they apply the word to anything the 
tourist seems likely to fancy, or even happens to 
look at. 

Quitting the post-office we caUed on the American 
Consul, a thin, tall, cheerful-faced Arab, whose 
knowledge of English consisted of the three useful, 
but rather rudimentary words. Yes, No, and Very. He 
had also gained some idea of the word "Far," but this 
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was decidedly incipient and uncertain. However, 
with so limited a vocabulary we held a surprisingly 
animated chat, and on leaving his house, he insisted 
upon lighting us down to our dahabeeah, the sun 
having set and the moon not yet risen. So, with 
three or four of his servants carrying coloured 
lanterns, which they waved about in a manner so 
attentive but bewildering, that our walk was rendered 
more difficult than if unlighted, he insisted on 
escorting us to the Lohengrin. As he was leaving, 
the Consul begged us to visit him in the evening, and 
witness a *' fantasia " which he was about to hold for 
the amusement of his guests, an invitation which we 
were of course obliged to accept. Accordingly, after 
dinner we started for the American Consulate, and on 
arriving there were shown up into a small white- 
washed room where our host was receiving his visitors. 
Of these there were about a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men, principally from one of Messrs. Cook's steamers, 
which had arrived at Luxor in the morning, all sitting 
in various uncomfortable attitudes on the divans, 
seemingly somewhat ill at ease amid the surrounding 
circumstances. The room in which we were assembled 
was spread with oriental carpets over rushes, and lit 
by four candles, while its furniture consisted of a few 
divans, and a small table occupying one of the far 
corners, on which was lying open an album of imposing 
size. After coflFee and cigarettes had been handed 
round, the visitors were requested to inscribe their 
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names therein, as the honoured guests of our host, 
whose limited command of English obliged him to fall 
back into flashes of graceful silence. Nobody can 
play this part so well as the Arab, who will leave you 
after an hour s almost absolute taciturnity, impressed 
with the agreeable idea that you have both been 
quietly chatting the whole time. 

After we had written our names in the aforesaid, 
libro dJoro^ the Consul conducted us up another flight 
of stairs, to a long narrow chamber built on the roof 
of his house, much better lit and furnished than 
the one we had quitted ; and haviug seated ourselves 
on the divans placed round one end of the room, 
more coffee and cigarettes were handed to us, and 
the entertainment began in earnest. 

Seated at the opposite end of the apartment were 
ten or twelve musicians, evoking sounds, more or 
less sweet, from a species of instrument that re- 
sembled a primitive violin with one string, or the 
original harp of a " minstrel boy " who had forgotten 
to "reed its cord asunder." In front of these 
performers, and facing us, were eight dancing girls, 
or Ghawdzees, seated, d la mode turque, on the floor, 
and dressed in various and most brilliantly-coloured 
garments. I may describe, for example, that of the 
best-looking (and Ghawdzees seldom have much 
pretensions to beauty), a Nubian girl. She wore a 
tightly -fitting chemise of yellow colour, the sleeves 
of which came down to her wrists, where they 
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were fastened by a narrow band of silver work. 
Hanging from her shoulders was an open-breasted 
green tunic, the loose folds of which reached 
almost to her ankles, disclosing when she danced a 
pair of gorgeous red trousers. Her hair fell in 
many long plaits, to each of which was attached a 
golden or silver coin, and on her ankles, wrists, and 
neck she wore a profusion of ornaments, the strangest 
of which was, perhaps, a girdle surrounding her waist, 
or more properly speaking, the region where her waist 
should have occurred according to European ideas. 
The waist proper of her gown was marked by a string 
of gold coins, drawn tight round her chest underneath 
the arms. The girdle beneath consisted of half-a- 
dozen triangular boxes of silver, threaded on two 
narrow cords, which, as she danced, jingled against 
each other and with the many silver coins and beads 
she wore. The dresses of the remaining girls were only 
diflferent in their colours and minor adornments, and 
they all carried on their forefingers and thumbs 
two little brass castanets, or sa'g'ats, which they 
beat together throughout the performance. When 
dancing, they circled round and round, with their 
arms straight out from their sides; or, standing before 
the visitors, executed those oft-described muscular 
feats of which their strange system of dancing 
principally consists. Holding themselves rigid as stone 
from the waist downwards, or vice versa, they would, 
without altering in the slightest the position of any 
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single limb, move, alternately, head, neck, shoulder, 
hip, knee, or foot, or with a tremulous thrill convulse 
their whole frame, from crown to instep, with a strange 
undulating quiver. 

After this fashion all the eight girls danced before 
us by pairs, and then joining, the musicians in the 
background gave us songs and choruses. Judged by 
Western taste the eflfect was more like prolonged and 
dismal yells than aught melodious; and yet there 
cannot be lacking in these immemorial songs and 
accompanying music a real indigenous charm — or how 
would it so fascinate its native hearers as it appears 
to do ? Chorus and instruments certainly keep most 
admirable time ; and, though the tune sounds uncouth 
to the European ear, its execution on their curious 
darahukas (tambourines) and rahabs (violins) is won- 
derfully precise, and the technic of the latter must be 
especially difficult to acquire. It is Paganini's great 
feat on one string perpetually repeated. The same 
criticism applies to their odd, but exquisitely supple, 
mode of dancing ; and though to our ideas the exhibi- 
tion is more a feat of muscle than art, to the Arab it 
conveys the highest sense of graceful movement, and 
must certainly be quite as hard to learn and success- 
fully display as any pas seul that is practised by the 
hallerinas of Paris or London. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Erment — Sugarcane and Sugar Factories — A Nubian Murderer — 
Mistaken Identity — ^The Sakir — Esn^ — Bread-baking on the 
Nile — Esne's Temples and Towers — An Arab Celebration of a 
Birthday — The Plague of Flies — Doom-palms and their 
Fruit — Saluting the modem Pharaoh — An Egyptian Bouquet 
— Infantile Engineering — Edfou. 

January SOtf. — Leaving Luxor, and deferring our 
study of its monuments till our descent of tlie river, 
a couple of hours brought us to the important town 
of Erment, which, with its whitewashed houses, and 
well-arranged palm and sont groves, is one of the 
neatest and most civilised-looking places on the Nile. 
It boasts an immense sugar-factory, said to be only 
rivalled in point of size by that at Minieh ; and the 
tall chimneys and roofs of its many buildings, visible 
long before the town itself is reached, blend in strange 
inconsistency with the natural scenery of their fair 
surroundings. An hour's delay may well be spent by 
the Nile tourist in viewing this enormous establish- 
ment, over the vast machinery of which we were 
shown by the chief engineer, a clever and practical 
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Frenchman, whose explanations are certainly necessary 
to understand the crushing, pulping, squeezing, 
straining, and various objects of each separate room. 
That these factories of sugar and rum are profitable 
to the country's revenue is a statistical fact, but it 
would seem that there is still insufficient sugarcane 
grown to supply properly the many factories built 
both in Middle and Upper Egypt by the late Khedive ; 
and the Nile voyager not infrequently passes one 
inactive, or, even if working, not using its full strength. 
" What you sow you must reap ; " but his Highness 
Ismael seems to have been entirely absorbed by the 
preparations for a mighty reaping, and to have for- 
gotten to so^ in proportion. 

Near the small village of Tuot, which we next 
reached, we passed a mud-besmeared boat floating 
down stream, having on board a Nubian prisoner, 
who, by way of "making sure," was handcuffed, 
ankle-ringed, and fastened by neck and waist to the 
seat on which he crouched. I asked one of his guards 
what he had done to merit this strict care, and was 
informed that he had murdered one of his fellow 
villagers, for the sake of a bag of money believed to 
be buried in the hut of his victim, and having been 
arrested red-handed, was being conveyed to Luxor to 
take his trial before the Governor there. The man 
had a finely-featured face, and the ragged brown rug 
which he wore — so much in need of repair that 
scarcely any two inches of the fabric remained whole — 
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(Jisclosed a youthful and strong frame. He seemed, 
however, fairly contented with his unpleasant position, 
and was holding quite a lively discussion with one of 
the guards in the boat. 

January ZXst. — As we were leaving the village of 
Mutaneh, our mooring-ground of the previous evening, 
the sailors, while towing the Lohengrin by the 
eastern shore, disturbed a small saurian as it lazily 
basked in the sun, which they lost no time in pointing 
out to me as a crocodile. It, however, plunged into 
the Nile so quickly that I had hardly time to see 
what kind of an animal it was, but its colour was a 
lively green, and I should judge its length to have 
been about twenty-six inches. It had that ugly 
uncanny head which all the members of the lizard 
tribe possess, and clearly was not even a young 
crocodile. Arab jokers are frequently trying to palm 
oflf on the too-eager traveller a distant floating log, or 
some such object, as one of these much-talked-of 
animals ; but the modern tourist in Egypt will be 
very fortunate if he sees a single specimen north of 
the first Cataracts. Guns, rifles, and patent cartridges 
have driven them farther and farther south, and, during 
the four months I was on the Nile, the only specimens 
I saw were one or two in Central Nubia. 

While the men were tracking in the neighbour- 
hood of Tofness we went ashore, and walked through 
the doura fields and cotton plantations, the latter of 
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which show in such unusual profusion in these reaches 
of the Nile. Beautiful are the large yellow flowers 
which cover each bush-like plant, and the contrast 
they make against their dark and copiously-leafed 
stems, forms a pretty addition to the scenery of these 
well- wooded and fruitful banks. 

Sakirs, or water-wheels, too, are far more common 
than in the lower reaches of the river, and appear to 
have entirely superseded the simple method of the 
shadoofc The sakir is a circle of earthenware pots, 
hung on the outer edge of a revolving wheel, which, 
being partially sunk in the river, raises to the surface 
of the field the water in the vessels, emptying it in 
the appointed trough as they descend again to bring 
up more. This circle of jars is worked by two or 
three cogged wheels, generally under the rude covering 
of a shed made of mud walls and roofed by palm 
leaves, which affords shelter to the patient hairless 
buffalo that forever turns the contrivance, and to the 
little driving-boy, who sits in a kind of net slung to 
the horizontal bar which the buffalo drags round in 
the narrow space between wall and wheel Once I 
entered incautiously one of these sakir sheds, and a 
moment afterwards the animal had passed the door- 
way and was coming slowly upon me, without leaving 
the option of my getting by him on either side, or 
round to the place I had entered by, in time to 
escape from being squeezed or trampled on. I found 
a third course, and as he came up to me, I put one 
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hand on his neck and a foot upon the horizontal bar 
I have spoken of, and jumped on to his back, where I 
sat till he repassed the door, through which I jumped 
promptly, but not quite successfully, for I settled 
rather deep in a thorny acacia bush. Sakirs are 
kept moving both by day and night, and the eternal 
creaking they continually make would doubtless be 
very disturbing to the rest of a light sleeper if his 
dahabeeah were for the first time moored in the 
vicinity of one. 

February 1st. — On the previous evening we had 
reached Esn^, which is justly considered the healthiest, 
cleanest, and. nicest town in most respects on the 
Upper Nile. Here we were now obliged to remain all 
day, in order to give time to our sailors to bake bread. 
With the quantity they had brought from Girgeh 
only some nine days since, one would have thought 
more than sufficient was already in store, especially 
as the hard brown loaves they make, which they cut 
in slices and dry in the sun's rays, does not become 
sour with keeping, being already so when first kneaded. 
But the precedent having once been established of 
staying to bake here, every succeeding dahabeeah 
must needs conform to the rule, and thus lose one 
or more days, whether the wind be propitious for 
sailing or not. The evcuse of the Ryis and crew is 
that there is no place for bread-making between Esnd 
on the ascent and Esn6 on the descent of the river, 
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whether Nubia be included in the programme or not ; 
and 80 they have to lay in a stock sufficient to last 
them for the intended voyage. This delay could be 
avoided if some enterprising native would set up one 
of their laxge ovens at Assouan. There dahabeeahs 
are generally obliged to wait several days for the 
visit to Philse and the ruins, or tiU their turn for 
ascending the Cataracts arrives, and could so always 
procure the requisite quantity, either for the journey 
into Nubia, or the descent of the river till Girgeh 
should be reached again. But with the conservative 
Egyptian mind it is almost an impossibility to 
introduce reformations and improvements, or alter 
the established state of things. 

Breakfast over, we visited the temple of Esn^, 
accompanied by a couple of sailors and Mustapha, 
the latter carrying, as usual on such expeditions, a 
pile of camp-stools, candles, opera-glasses, and such- 
like things, nearly as heavy as himself. This boy, 
after the wreck of the Bedowin^ had begged to be 
allowed to follow me into Nubia, or wherever else I 
might go, and although he was constantly getting into 
scrapes with the cook, to whom he was appointed 
as a kind of aide-de-camp, his bright eyes and merry 
ways soon made him a favourite with the crew. 
Once I heard his voice pitched in a high key of 
sorrow, and leaving the saloon to inquire what the 
matter was, his brother Achmed, who was one of 
the table servants on the Lohengrin^ said to me : 
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I 

*' Oh, this boy, he failed a plate overboard 1 " which 
explained the situation, albeit it left to the ima- 
gination the penalty which had ensued 

Very little of the Esn^ temple is to be seen, 
the outer hall being all that has been cleared from 
its accumulated tomb of dust ; and the traveller has 
to content himself with the reflection that the re- 
mainder is extant, though concealed under the town 
and the collected rubbish of ages. This portico 
the guide books dispraise; and its sculpturings are 
certainly inferior ; but the tall columns tapering from 
large bases, and terminating in graceful capitals of 
papyrus, doom-palm, and calyx pattern, are in 
their taste and execution admirable. Its foundation 
is ascribed to Thothmes III., but this seems doubtful, 
and the Greek and Roman cartouches of Claudius, 
Caracalla, "the Emperor Commodius," as the Grolden 
Dustman of Dickens calls him, and others, are the 
only certain traces of its history found at present 
The town of Esnd certainly well merits its name for 
cleanliness, the usual labyrinth of narrow streets 
and dark lanes, unlike those in most other towns, 
being tolerably free from the accustomed dogs, dust, 
and other obstacles to foot-passengers. 

The widest Egyptian street cannot boast pro- 
portions greater than the Hindoo carriage, of which 
its owner said, when the Indian officer wished to know 
how many it would hold : " It will contain. Sahib, 
of the fats four, but of the leans five." The town, 

H 2 
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moreover, was made extra-attractive, at least to 
Eastern ideas, since, the Eiedive being expected on 
the following day, the place was decked in its gayest 
apparel, housetops and galleries, roadways and all con- 
spicuous stations, being adorned with numerous flags 
and coloured lanterns, while every wall and fa9ade 
was being energetically whitewashed. 

Having made one short circumnavigation of its 
gay bazaars and busy markets, we returned to the 
Lohengrin, where, it being the anniversary of the 
birthday of one of our party, our dragoman, in honour 
of the event, had prepared us a special dinner, which 
was as copious in quantity as excellent in quality. 

Charles Lamb says in reference to the popular 
fallacy of " enough is as good as a feast," that he had 
frequently had more than enough and found it better. 
In Egypt digestion is not thus to be trifled with. 
We were served with twenty-eight dishes, of every 
one of which Ibraheem seemed personally offended if 
we failed to eat ; and really the various plates did our 
two cooks great credit, and must have occupied their 
attention for some time past. The dahabeeah itself 
had also been decked on this great occasion in its 
brightest, being ornamented by the enthusiastic sailors 
with all available flags, and festooned with palm- 
leaves, bound to the awning-rails and companion- 
ladders. There is nothing these light-hearted Arabs 
like so much as "fantasias," and on almost any 
pretext they will indulge with wild delight in coloured 
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lanterns, fireworks, or displays of any kind, in which 
they seem to take an absolutely childlike enjoyment. 

February 2nd. — Off, but with the leban again, 
for though the wind had blown freshly on the previous 
"baking" day, this morning was still and hot, 
without the slightest breath of air. The flies coming 
out in unusual numbers were very tiresome. It is all 
very well to repeat in flyless countries the maxim of 
** universal tenderness ; " but wait till you have a 
servant always standing by your plate at dinner, 
whose sole duty is to keep the flies from dining upon 
you. Let anybody then repeat 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
All things both great and small, 

and try to practise it. I venture to think the 
preacher, like the signpost in the riddle, may point 
the aforesaid moral, but will not himself follow it. 
There is a story of some clergyman who, when in the 
pulpit, was addressing his attentive flock upon the 
marvels of nature, and observed: "You see, my 
brethren, this tiny insect climbing on my sleeve — 
what harm knows it of ? — how small, how wonderful, 

and yet how innocent in its Ah 1 confound it 1 

it's a wasp 1 " — and, thereupon, this gentle shepherd 
very promptly smashed it, with an ardbur that 
betrayed his naturally alarmed feelings. 

The number of these Egyptian flies renders their 
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Blanghter comparatively useless, and the bright hours 
of day are almost counted with impatience, in order 
that these minute but myriad tormentors may cease by 
their own sheer need of rest from harassing us. The 
Latin poet wrote : " Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed 
ssspe cadendo/' and indeed, such is the effect of the 
many flies of Egypt on the mind. I myself tried to 
be quite calm at first, but they soon drove me out of 
this philosophy ; and after vainly seeking to find out 
whether the deck or the saloon was freest of them, I 
set to work to invent fly-traps, and soon had a 
murderous, but (for my heart was hardened against 
them) goodly number of various snares prepared, 
besides most seductive saucers of honey, treacle, and 
other sticky materials, with which they generally got 
covered, only to escape and crawl about over the tables 
and books. They say AntinoUs jumped into the Nile 
from some infatuation inspired by an oracle; but 
tradition does not always speak true, and how can we 
tell that this handsome but too emotional Greek was 
not "bothered to death by the flies"? It soimds 
unromantic, and there is no classic authority, but 
such is my own theory. 

South of El HeUah the scenery becomes very fine, 
the dry sandstone desert hills emerging upon the Nile ; 
sparse fields of doura, fringed with occasional groves 
of doom, only separating them from the river by a 
narrow strip of green. At the midday rest by one 
of the palm-groves, when the sailors stopped tracking 
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to obtain their bread and lentil stew, some doom frnit, 
consisting of about ten or twelve stony egg-like things 
hanging in a cluster, were brought to me by a little 
fellah boy, whose delight at receiving a piastre (a 
little more than twopence) seemed truly boundless, 
which he showed by dancing and capering about on 
the bank in an ecstasy of surprise. The doom dates 
cannot, however, be properly called fruit, being quite 
unlike anything of the kind, and so hard that the 
natives use them as handles for tools. They are 
about the size of an ordinary English pear, shrivelled, 
and of a purple-brown shade in colour. 

As evening approached, and we moored by the 
village of El Kom-el-Ahmar, the sunset became one of 
the loveliest even among Egyptian evening skies. An 
exquisite effect was caused ?y the moon rising at the 
same time as the daylight faded behind the Lybian 
hills ; for while the sun sank lower and lower in its 
own cloud-robes of red and gold, the pale full moon, 
like a shield of silver, soared slowly in the east, throw- 
ing that " milky path to heaven," as Hans Andersen 
calls it, on the waters, till its track was stopped by the 
black shadow of the Lohengrin's hull, from which, on 
the other side, ran back to the sinking sun another 
pathway of crimson, that made the river glitter with 
rippling glory. 

February 3rd. — ^As our crew were commencing 
the day's work at the leban, the Khedive and his 
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suite passed us in three steamers, on their way to 
Assouan, making a great commotion with blowing-off 
of steam and paddling, not to mention the perfectly 
superfluous clamour caused by his Highness's band, 
which was giving vent to a selection, taken I believe 
from "the music of the future," as a certain well- 
known composer's brass-and-parchment tornadoes are 

called. Mr. S and I, wishing to pay the proper 

deference on this occasion, turned out in somewhat 
loose and airy attire upon the saloon deck, whence we 
fired three chambers of a revolver and ordered the 
flag to be dipped. This greeting was graciously 
acknowledged by the foremost steamer whistling 
vigorously three times; and with these simple 
ceremonies the modern Pharaoh had passed us upon 
his own river. How different must have been the 
transit of Cheops and Rameses in the days of the 
worship of Anubis, and yet the steamship of Tewfik 
would have been justly held to outdo all the magic 
and pride of the Memphian and Tanian Court. 

At El Kab the sailors ceased tracking, to get 
breakfast, and while thus engaged we took the 
opportunity of walking in the neighbouring cotton 
and tobacco fields. Of course we soon had the usual 
crowd of backsheesh-askers in our wake, who seemed 
to be even more persistent, if possible, than those of 
Middle Egypt. One little boy was particularly 
noticeable, and in his anxious wild excitement to 
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obtain the coveted backsheesh, having noted that 
we were collecting flowers, he hastily gathered a 
large and varied assortment of weeds, devoid of 
blossoms and full of frightful thorns, and these he 
forthwith proceeded to bring in armfuls, and present 
to me. I endeavoured to explain that I was not a 
second Nebuchadnezzar come there to "graze," and 
therefore did not require the coarse but no doubt 
wholesome fodder he had brought. He affected to 
understand my imperfectly conveyed desire that he 
should " make tracks " as indicating that he had 
fetched enough, and so commenced clamorously to 
demand the largesse which he now considered himself 
justly to have earned. On the way back to the 
dahabeeah I found a toy shadoof, made by some 
native child, and set up in one of the small 
irrigating channels which, threading the fields in aU 
directions, convert them into a kind of chessboard. 
This tiny model was admirably made, of two upright 
doura stalks, about two feet high, supporting a 
horizontal bar, on which swung the shadoof-pole, 
loaded at one end with mud, held together with buffalo- 
hair. Something better in the way of education 
ought to be done for children like this, who in place 
of mud pies can play at engineering. 

With a soft air that rose towards evening we 
were enabled to reach the town of Edfou, stopping 
previously at a small village on the eastern side nearly 
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opposite the houses, to procure some charcoal for 
culinary purposes, and then crossing the river to 
take our mooring for the night hj the moonlit 
scattered town. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

An Arab Funeral — "Berber," and its Consequences — ^How Nile 
Dahabeeahs might be improved — " The Mountain of the Chain" 
— Native Politics — Hussein and his English — A wearisome 
Tramp — Kom Ombos — ^Backsheeshers and Amateur Concerts 
— A Foretaste of Nubia — Steam versus Wind — ^A Moonlight 
picture of " Home." 

February irn. — ^With early morning, came the nsaal 
cluster of donkeys and donkey boys, which always 
gathers round the dahabeeah at the larger towns; 
and choosing from these our particular fancy in the 
matter of Egyptian steeds, we mounted and rode 
through some half-mile of stubble-fields and badly 
made paths to the inland-lying town. Edfou in itself is 
but an inferior place, having little to boast of except 
its deservedly praised temple, which, standing in the 
midst of the surrounding mud huts, acquires a 
grander aspect from the contrast of its petty neigh- 
bours. But as a dahabeeah's ever-pressing object 
on the ascent of the river is to add mile to mile with 
as little delay as possible, we deferred giving the 
time that would be necessary to do justice to its 
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superb ruins till our descent of the river, when we 
should be independent of wind and tide ; and so with 
a cursory glance at its magnificence and grandeur, 
started for the Lohengrin again. On our way thither, 

Mr. S and I turned aside from the road to witness 

some native funeral ceremonies, which were being per- 
formed with great sound and solemnity in the outskirts 
of the towiL In a dusty open space, under the shade 
of some palm trees, and faced on one side by a few 
mud huts, were ten or twelve women, with loose clothes 
and hanging hair, dancing, with a most peculiar step, 
round what resembled a linen-press, but which I have 
since learned to recognise as an Arab coffin. The 
manner in which these women moved round the 
mortal remains of the deceased was most extraordi- 
nary. Dancing together and in time to the strange 
rhythm of the song they monotonously chanted, they 
would first take two short steps on the right foot and 
then two more on the left, swaying first to one side 
then to the other, with a curious drooping action. 
Occasionally the bystanders would join in the musical 
wail, or swing their bodies to and fro in sympathetic 
, excitement with the dancers, who, jerking their heads 
continually, threw their long floating hair backwards 
and forwards at every step, while in intervals of their 
professional grief they tore a small piece of cloth, which 
they carried as a kind of scapegoat for their clothes. 
These mourners at Arab funerals are always hired to 
sorrow for the departed, and " do the crying " for the 
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living, so that perhaps when the Poet Laureate wrote 
— " Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean," 
he did not remember that in the East in general and 
Eg}'pt in particular " they mean " about sevenpence 
halfpenny the hour. As we were intently watching 
the proceedings, suddenly from the shade of a palm 
tree rose a wrathful Arab, whom until now we had 

scarcely noticed, and pointing to Mr. S and 

myself, he called on the chanting crowd and hired 
weepers to break oflf, by the uncompromising method 
of throwing sand and mud at those near him. 
Thinking this a hint that we might be intruding on 
the odd though sorrowful scene, we retraced our 
steps and as we neared the Lohengrin another not 
less striking spectacle met our gaze. 

By the river bank, in front of our dahabeeah, were 
gathered about twenty men, loudly vociferating, and 
apparently fighting amongst themselves. On our 
hurrying to the spot we found that these same men 
principally consisted of the Lohengrin sailors, all 
busUy beating a native, who seemed to be utterly 
unable to protect himself, or give any return for the 
blows which were being showered upon him. I stepped 
into the middle of the crowd and dealt one of the 
sailors a blow on the shoulder, by way of intimating 
that the uproar must cease, and, Ibraheem appearing 
on the scene at this moment, I ordered him to quiet 
the men. Having with diflSculty accomplished this, he 
told us in answer to our inquiries as to the cause of 
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the trouble, that the Arab on the ground, a tall 
handsome man, had for no assignable reason begun 
to abuse the crew, which they patiently endured until 
called " berber " (slaves), a word and insult which no 
Egjrptian can brook. Exasperated by this epithet their 
temper gave way, and they accordingly in a body fell 
upon the wretched man, and beat him tiU our timely 
appearance put a stop to it The governor of the 
place kindly wished to bastinado him besides, but 

this of course Mr. S would not allow, saying that 

the poor fellow had already received too much for the 
slight offence of using " strong language," doubtless 
not without provocation. 

Spreading therefore our already delayed sails we 
made fair progress before the fresh wind blowing ; but 
the day being already far spent, we were unable to 
get many miles beyond the village of Silveh before 
darkness shut in the river ahead, and obliged us to 
stop for the night. 

February 5th. — ^The steep cliffs of gray-coloured 
stone which the dahabeeah now passes, and notably 
the fine crags of Gebel Aboo Ghabah, must be very 
dangerous to the native boats, hampered as they are 
with their tall trinkeet-sails, which render the vessel 
almost helpless in the frequent gusts of wind suddenly 
sweeping down the hollows of the hills. The spot 
brought vividly to my memory that bleak morning of 
January, with the fatal scene enacted under the 
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frowning cliffs of Gebel Tookh, and all the many 
incidents of so sadly-remembered a day. Half the 
accidents which befall the Nile boats, both large and 
small, native and pleasure, are owing to some unlucky 
slant of wind, generally from off the bordering 
hills, striking the unwieldy trinkeet, which being 
utterly without any means of reefing, brailing, or 
lowering, either capsizes the ship, or renders it so 
unmanageable, that with its low sides and keelless 
bottom, it cannot right itself, or withstand the next 
gust, which finishes the work of destruction^ 

All this I am sure could be averted, and many 
lives and much property saved, by the simple use of 
a few lines fastened to the lower edge of the sail, and 
passing through a block about halfway up the boom, 
which at a moment's notice could be drawn up so 
as to brail effectually this heavy and overpowering 
expanse of canvas. The Ryis and crew would of 
course raise objections to it, holding to their con- 
servative views, but such scruples should and ought 
to be overcome for the sake and safety of life. 

It is absurd that on this river — ^the one highroad 
of its country — the same vessel that five thousand 
years ago was used by primitive navigators, should, 
without a single improvement or change, as the 
many pictures on the tombs show us, still endanger 
the lives of those who trust to its innocent clumsiness 
of equipment. Dahabeeahs have of late years been 
buUt by civilised hands and clever brains, the result 
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being a very different article, as regards the interior, 
to that of former days ; but even now, with aD 
allowances and calculations for the peculiar circum- 
stances of their object, and the many necessities of 
their build, much remains to be reformed, and until 
the rig is amended, death by drowning on the Nile 
is by no means the shadowy fear it should be. Dico 
eocpertus. 

An hour's more sailing and we had passed the 
famous quarries of Hagar Silsileh, where the Nile, 
narrowing to a little more than a thousand feet, 
runs swiftly between its approaching banks, which 
rise in bold precipitous cliffs from the dark water. 
The Arabs, consistent in having some explana- 
tory tradition of all things out of the common 
way, say that the name of this pass means the " Stone 
or Mountain of the Chain," and is derived from an 
ancient king — a kind of royal " dog in the manger " — 
who sought to stay the traflSc of the river by stretch- 
ing a chain from one side to the other ; and the natives, 
as if to prove what they doubtless believe, point out to 
the traveller the very rock to which he attached this 
same cable. This narrow gorge takes its name far 
more probably from having been the old Cataract of 
Egypt ; where " the waters of Ammon " and " fountains 
of Memphis " were " chained " back in their fertilising 
course. That it was so is now almost an acknow- 
ledged fact, and Egyptologists explain the meaning of 
the " Entrance of Egypt," as it has been called, by the 
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position of Silsilis; though when the subsidence of 
the rocks cleared the fretting river up to Assouan is 
quite unknown. 

As we emerged from this rock-bound pass the 
steamers conveying the Khedive and his suite passed 
us on their homeward journey, and accordingly 
we once more fired a couple of blank cartridges and 
dipped the American flag in salute. This elicited 
from his Highness the most cordial and kindly 
personal salutation in token of acknowledgment. He 
is very popular with the natives, I believe, but they 
have long since learned to associate the " Frank," as 
they call all Europeans, with their Government I 
remember asking my donkey boy once what he 
thought of the reigning Khedive and his ministry, to 
which he answered : " Oh, he Khedive, he very good 
man, and him young, but he nobody ; him only friend 
of Missr Barring and de white Howagas, dey do all the 
thing and mind de Egypt." 

F^uary 6th. — Some few miles beyond the 
viUage of Man^eha, where we had stayed the previous 
evening, brought us in sight of Kom Ombos; and 

the leban being in use, Mr. S and I determined 

to walk there and await the slowly-moving dahabeeah. 
So, accompanied by a jovial young Nubian named 
Hussein, who armed himself with the usual nebut, 
we started to walk the three miles that now in- 
tervened between us and the ruins. This fellow 
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Hussein was one of the strangest chatacters amongst 
our crew, and though rather short in stature, made 
up for his otherwise unobtrusive appeaxance by 
wearing a most startlingly gorgeous waistcoat, the 
hue of which was emerald-green. He always took 
particular care to exhibit this splendid garment, 
and never allowed any of his other vestments to 
hide its brilliancy from the admiring world. One 
of his chief desires was to speak English well, and 
the efforts he made to learn our very idiomatical 
tongue were truly earnest, though unfortunately 
not favoured with the success they deserved. Some- 
times he would get me to teach him some noun, 
which he repeated to himself, imtil he knew it 
thoroughly, but his memory would then betray 
him in a quite unlooked-for way. He would forget to 
what he ought properly to apply the newly-acquired 
word, and so would designate a crocodile " See boat 
timsah, alright" with as perplexing result to his 
hearer as himself. 

His consummate perseverance prospered in the 
end, and his English "grew and waxed exceedingly,'' 
imtil, before leaving the NUe, I remember his saying 
triumphantly to me, in answer to some inquiries after 
a gentleman who had lost his senses from the effect 
of a severe coup-de-soleil : " Oh that Howaga, he came 
a fool imder the sun, oh yes alright" 

It was tiring work tramping through the soft 
sand, which reflected the glare of the midday sun,. 
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and afforded a treacherous footing to our steps. Here 
in this sea of sand noz vomica and the dry desert 
grass struggled to exist, and the poisonous wild melon 
sustained a precarious life, studding the parched 
ground with its tempting but nauseous fruit Lizards 
innumerable were basking on the edges of the cracked 
and gaping soil, but at the first sounds of our approach 
would plunge into these sun-splits, where their brightly- 
coloured bodies would lie hid till they fancied all 
danger past It was with difficulty that we kept a 
"trot for the avenue," as the Irish postboys say, but we 
needed that reserve force when we reached our destina- 
tion ; for the ruined town itself stands on a steep hill, 
composed of the debris of its ancient predecessors. 
This loose crumbling ground, however, once sur- 
mounted, the view of the Nile valley, winding away to 
the north and south, and the varied expanse of hill, 
field, palm-grove, and deaert well repays one for the 
trouble taken ; while below, on the eastern side of this 
mound, stands the small but gem -like temple of Kom 
Ombos. This ruined temple, built to the Gods of 
light and darkness, stands nobly out from the bed of 
golden sand in which its gigantic fragments lie partly 
buried. Its halls are, however, fast decaying, and 
destined to fall before many years are added to its 
age, by the ever-encroaching river, which is thus the 
destroyer of its own special temple. But it still 
shows the exquisite finish and taste of the architecture 
which was the child of Greek and Egyptian art. 

X 2 
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The colours on many of the carvings are wonderfully 
bright, on the ceiling especially ; and huge slabs, that 
have fallen therefrom and lie littered about, show hues 
as brilliant to-day as when first put on by the artist, 
who has arranged them, not only in most elaborate 
designs, but in most perfect harmony. 

The backsheeshers were most troublesome here, 
both sexes and all ages joining in the well-known 
chorus. They, however, like all Arabs, showed them- 
selves endowed with an immense appreciation of fun, 
and if the traveller would only remember this, 
and instead of becoming angry at their eager clamour 
for a copper, would meet them with their own weapons, 
he would often " turn the tables." After the wreck 
of the ill-fated Bedovnn, we were dragging our half- 
drowned selves along, with shoeless feet, over the 
rough ground by Gebel Tookh, and met a native who 
called out "Backsheesh" on our approach, but he was 
immediately enlisted in our service by the perfectly 
comic and utterly novel scene of seeing a Howaga 
doff his hat, and hold it out to the would-be receiver, 
with the words, " Backsheesh, backsheesh, ya fellah ! " 
This was too much for his keen sense of contrasts, 
and running before us to the village which showed us 
so much hospitality on that day, he warned them of 
our approach, and got things ready for us. 

The special claimants of Kom Ombos who led me 
into this digression followed us in our windings 
through the ruined temple, and when we sat down 
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weary with the heat and walk, they settled round us 
like a line of swallows on the telegraph-wires or 
chickens on the roost. From their semicircular position 
they kept up a kind of file-firing of " backsheeshing." 
One old lady in particular, after croaking herself 
hoarse, imagined that singing would lend novelty to 
her demand. To stop this musical torture and its 
accompanying chorus, I proposed to sing to them an 
English song. This proposition was hailed with the 
greatest delight by the assembly, and while I put it 
forthwith into execution, they were as quiet as 
the proverbial church mice. But, what with 
laughing at my absurd position, seated in the shade of 
a ruined temple, singing to a set of half-clothed 
natives, and with forgetting half the right words, and 
putting in anything that had the requisite amount of 
syllables, I was only too glad that my silent audience, 
whose faces wore looks of blank astonishment as well as 
compassion, had little knowledge of music and less of 
the language I sang. Their ignorance was my bliss 
in this case. The many " Kathir kheraks, ya Howaga" 
(thanks, foreign sir), which terminated the performance, 
filled me with the modest pride which must have 
been imparted when the servant girl, after watching 
a barrel-organ grinder play for some time, remarked : 
" Oh, isn't it nice ? he do play with such feelin' I " 
But my song had ending before their patience, and 
the Lohengrin arriving, we were forced to part 
company, not with any deep regrets on our part, I 
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think. With a " wild adieu " of " Backsheesh 1 " from 
the ragged crowd, the sails were spread to the breeze 
blowing in fitful gusts, which soon carried us beyond 
an further hearing of their demands, bringing us to 
the village of El-Kanah by sunset. 

February 7th. — ^We were now only some fifteen 
miles from Assouan, and hoped to be there early 
in the day ; but so far from seeing its long-looked 
for habitations, we awoke to one of those hot calm 
mornings which are the traveller's dread in Upper 
Egypt, when he desires a favourable wind, and is^ 
a hurry. All day long the crew towed the Lohengrin 
by the changing shore, where the narrow strip of 
ground capable of being cultivated was standing in 
tall crops of cotton, doura, and castor-oil, the dark- 
green edge of these fields meeting in a clearly-marked 
line the yellow sand of the desert, with no barrier 
betwixt the full fertility of the one, and utter barrenness 
of the other. As we slowly moved along each bend 
of the winding river, the soft moaning of a distant 
sakir, or the melancholy chant of the shadoof- workers 
as they plied their arduous toil, came over the 
scarcely rippled river. Its smooth surface, like some 
gigantic mirror, reflected a perfect outline of our 
dahabeeah, with her downward drooping flags, while 
each obj ect as we passed it was doubled on its placid 
face. The very atmosphere seemed boiling with the 
heat, and danced between us and the landscape of 
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palm, hill, and field, like another rippling river of 
air, lending to each distant point of the acenery ike 
appearance of a perpetual tremulousness. 

It is on such days as these that one envies 
the independent power of the steamer to stem the 
current, wind or no wind, as it passes by you in 
your helplessness. But a single glance at that long 
dark cloud of smoke which trails in its wake, 
staining the dear shadows of the bordering palms — 
one look at the paddles as they violate the calm 
of the ancient river, gives you a momentery hatred 
of all things civilised, a disgust at the rushing 
creator of soot and noise that thus breaks in 
upon the spell of the Nile. After all, to live on 
a dahabeeah is business enough ; and for the most 
part the hours glide by without the slightest 
feeling of monotony; and whether fresh sights are 
seen, or old ones revisited, whether many incidents 
occur, or nothing happens, each day is a placid 
page of lovely life, filled with the undying charm 
of antique times and scenes. With this foretaste 
of Nubia and its glow, we passed the sultry hours, 
reaching by sunset the village from whence come 
most of the crews of the Nile pleasure-dahabeeahs. 
Our sailors being tired with the day's work, and 
Assouan but three miles away, we stopped to 
afibrd them time to see their friends and people, 
before journeying on to Nubia. 

It was one of those soft starlit evenings which 
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the Nile traveller enjoys so often, when objects 
are as clearly seen as in the fair day which has 
preceded. As we sat on deck and watched the 
sailors driving in the wooden pegs, and fastening the 
graceful Lohengrin to the long flat slope of sand 
where we had moored — turned into a bank of silver 
by the moonlight — we could see, nestling under the 
neighbouring grove of palms, the little clump of mud 
huts, with their clear-cut lights and shadows, which 
marked the village these Nubian sailors of ours 
called "home." Then, as the dahabeeah was made 
secure for the night, and the villagers marked her 
tall spars towering away to the stars, there followed 
one of the prettiest sights I had witnessed in Egypt. 
Down from the moonlit village came trooping its 
women and children, who, with half-shy half-anxious 
glances would try to recognise a husband, son, or 
father amongst our crew, and when successful, their 
mutual greeting was simply charming in its sincerity. 
One tall fellow named Salami, whom, to judge from 
his huge unwieldy stature, none would have imagined 
to be aught but rough even in his gentlest moments, 
pleased me immensely by the unconscious picture of 
perfect human affection which he furnished when 
meeting his wife and child, after weeks of absence. 
On the bright sand the shadow of his huge frame 
seemed to run before him as he strode towards his 
wife. Her form appeared in comparison diminutive in 
its young and graceful lines as she stood beside him, 
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while helping her little baby to toddle forward to 
its father, who took the tiny frightened thing in his 
great strong arms, and kissed it with all the tender- 
ness of a woman. The child itself, at first alarmed, 
seemed soothed and quieted by the gentle way in 
which he held it, and when its infant tears again 
burst forth at the great bearded face and nodding 
tarboosh, the careful way in which he gave it back to 
its happy mother, much as one would handle some 
rare and delicate piece of Viennese china, for fear of 
breaking its jfragile form by too much fondling, was 
exquisite. 

In another part of the bank one of the sailors, a 
stranger to the village and its people, who had caught 
the prevailing feeling of the moment, took upon 
himself to amuse the children. Tired with the past 
day, they sat in little groups near at hand, watching 
the great dahabeeah with its many lanterns. They 
were too shy to talk, and far too timid to play ; but 
the sailor soon found a way to get at their hearts and 
tongues. He produced from the ship's stores a 
quantity of sugarcane, which, breaking into lengths, 
he threw to the quickly aroused and scrambling 
babies. These animated brown dolls rolled about 
and tumbled one over another in a perfect ecstasy of 
excitement, to obtain a share of the coveted luxury ; 
and when some lucky toddler had fought or crawled 
for the prize, whUe his rival lay defeated on the 
ground, he would waddle across the sand with his well 
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or ill-gotten gains (generally twice as long as himself) 
to where his mother would be telling her village 
friends what news she had gleaned from the talkative 
members of our crew. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Approach to AjBsouan — ^Native Weapons and their Vendors — 
The Scene of our Moorings by Elephantine — ^The Outskirts of 
Assouan and its Desert — Syene's Quarries — ^A first Glimpse of 
the Cataracts — ^The disabled Medora — ^A Council of War — Ele- 
phantine and its Buins — Native Mode of Eiver-crossing — ^An 
eccentric Ensign. 

February Sth. — ^As the early-rising village woke tx) 
the fresh morning, and the thin columns of blue smoke 
wound through its shadowy palms, the Lohengrin 
left her moorings, and with help of punting-pole, leban^ 
and balakoon, slowly moved up the beautiful reach 
that ended in Assouan. The approach to this spot is 
so diflferent to aught seen elsewhere in Upper Egypt, and 
each item of the lovely scenery so novel, that it seems as 
if the dahabeeah had miraculously left the river of 
yesterday for a new land and another stream. The 
western bank, marked before with its unbroken fields 
of green, here changes entirely to a desert rampart. 
Along its brink runs a smooth range of yellow hills, 
with streams of golden sand filling their gorge, while 
j ust at their foot a narrow line of green divides the 
Nile from this thirsty desert. 
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Nature, however, will not have you forget the 
verdure of the Thebaid ; and, as if to show oflF her 
charms by contrast, completes the picture by making 
the eastern shore— girt with its purple hiUs, and 
fringed with palm-grove, village, and field — one 
mass of fair fertility. The river, moreover, which 
has been narrowing for so long, now widens and 
divides in two, as the island of Elephantine, looking 
like an emerald set in the dark water that surrounds 
it, comes in view. And, as the dahabeeah turns to 
the left, and passes up the eastern channel, dotted 
and intercepted by many rocks, round the smooth 
polished sides of which the current plays in ceaseless 
eddies, one sights at last the town and boats of 
Assouan. With the palms amongst the low white 
and brown houses, the background of black syenite 
rocks, the various green of Elephantine which faces the 
mooring-ground for dahabeeahs, and the brilliant 
hues of the surrounding desert hills, the aspect of the 
place is wonderfully picturesque and new; and, as 
Mr. Eden says, "it requires neither guide book nor 
dragoman to announce that the Cataract of the Nile is 
reached." Wishing to avoid the bustle of the busy 
life on the Assouan beach, which is littered with 
wildly-shaped bales of gum, skins, ivory, and the 
manifold merchandise brought from the Soudan and 
Central Africa, we moored opposite the town, under 
the beautiful and famous island of Elephantine. 

The first thing to be done was to get our letters. 
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80, rowing across to the post-oflSce, we sought out the 
postmaster, a Copt as usual, and having obtained 
them from him, set off to explore the gloomy vaulted 
labyrinths of the town. 

It is by no means clean, having a decidedly 
barbaric air about it that differs from anything met 
with in Egypt proper. Its bazaar, a narrow long 
street, running north and south through the length of 
the town, is as dark as twilight, and as you pass down 
the palm-leaf-shaded dimness, you are offered the 
most various and outlandish articles by their owners, 
who sit on the low counters of their mud-built shops. 
Guns and pistols of primitive native manufacture, 
spears, arrows, shields, clubs, bludgeons, daggers, 
ostrich feathers, baskets, wicker bags, Nubian costumes, 
and many strange things of Central Africa are pressed 
upon you. But stranger by far than either sham or 
genuine arms, or the dingy lanes where they are sold, 
are those who sell them. All Asia and Africa seem to 
be represented ; for amongst the mixed and motley 
crowd wander specimens of the Felaheen, Bedaween, 
Arabs, Copts, Turks, Levantines, Berbers, and thick- 
featured Negroes of all sorts. Strangest of all are the 
Abyssinians and Bisharees, with their long plaited hair, 
and the ivory and ebony skewers by which they all 
interpierce it, " like quills upon the fretful porcupine," 
giving them a curiously wild appearance, looked for 
in vain in the more northern towns of Upper Egypt 

Alongside the Lohengrin were six other dahabeeahs 
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moored, namely the Gipsy, Thames, Ada, Cleopatra, 
Massorah, and Sahara, the first five of which were 
English, and the last Swedish. All day long the 
lake of Assouan — for such, with its marginal wall of 
rock and bordering crag, appears this stretch of water 
— ^was alive with gaily-decked feluccas, carrying their 
national flag as they passed and repassed between 
island and town. The different dahabeeahs, too, with 
their neatly-furled sails and white spread of awning, 
added their part to the bright picture ; and rarely do 
I remember to have seen a more enchanting sight on 
this beauteous river than Assouan at noon, with its 
busy traffic of pleasure and commerce, and bright 
surroundings of nature. All seemed determined to 
make the most of the too-quickly flying hours, from 
the old sheykh, who, dressed in his light-blue cloak, 
and smoking cigarettes, basked in the sun by his 
whitewashed house, looking like some venerable species 
of lizard, down to the half-clad Nubian child, who, 
clamouring incessantly for backsheesh, forced you in 
pure despair to throw him something, with which he 
would joyously travel to the next dahabeeah to renew 
the same pertinacity. 

February 9th. — Crossing to Assouan in the felucca 
we mounted donkeys, and, accompanied by Ibraheem 
and a small host of boys, backsheesh-huut^rs, and 
self-appointed guides, we set out for the Quarries, 
which are now nearly the only remnants of Syene's 
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former power and grandeur. Threading our way 
through the winding streets and tumbledown 
places, where dust-heap was hardly distinguishable 
firom hut, or hut from dust-heap, we emerged on the 
borders of the Assouan desert, extending in a blank 
wilderness of stone and sand, eastward and southward 
as far as the eye can see. Picking our path, or rather 
allowing our steeds (for the Arab donkey is worthy 
of the name) to do so for us, we passed now by some 
ruined mounds of broken pottery and debris, the site 
of bygone villages, and then through the Arab 
cemetery, with its curious turbaned and unturbaned 
gray tombstones planted in the glistening sand, 
denoting the sex of those whose grave they mark. 
At last we reached the quarries whence Egypt hewed 
the granite for those monuments and statues that 
have rendered her name so famous. Dismounting 
here we visited the half-cut obelisk, lying unfinished 
in its native bed of rock, and the great sarcophagus, 
with the fatal crack running across its huge side, 
caused doubtless by the primitive manner of 
quarrying such vast monoliths. Many of the 
neighbouring rocks, especially the faces of these 
quarries, and some of the Cataract islands, bear 
those curious holes and trenches that show the way 
in which the ancients worked them for palaces and 
temples. Along the inner line of the block intended 
to hd severed they cut a row of oblong-shaped hollows, 
into which they drove wooden wedges, and having 
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afterwards saturated these with water, the expanding 
pressure of the wet wood by its own force broke the 
stone along the line, serving thereby in the same 
stead as dynamite and blasting-powder do to-day. 
The whole ground is littered with fragments of 
granite, quartz, syenite, and their volcanic attributes, 
forming a natural mosaic of rose, white, and black, 
on the background of yellow sand, amongst which 
scattered stones and "jutting bones of nature" the 
donkey trots with a sure-foot^dness that does credit 
to its prudence and weak-looking legs. 

On our way back to the Lohencfrin we passed the 
tomb of an Englishman who "lost his life at the 
Cataracts in 1871." So runs his simple epitaph ; but 
I have since learned that he who now lies buried 
beneath the large slab on which his name is carved, 
risked and lost his life by attempting to swim the 
rapids of the Cataracts. He was stunned by a blow 
against some sunken rock, or sucked beneath by the 
strong undercurrent which has caused the death of 
many a Nile sailor. 

On arriving at the Lohengrin we again set out in 
the felucca, with four of our men and a native pilot, 
to take a peep at the Falls, and — according to our 
impressions — ^judge whether Nubia should be included 
in our programme or not. Bowing past the southern 
end of Elephantine, we soon gained the island of 
Sehayl, which possesses many historic inscriptions of 
Pharaohs and ancient travellers, relating to their 
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passage into Ethiopia, and then skirting the eastern 
bank of the river, paused in the sheltering backwater 
of one of the bordering rocks, before launching out 
in the mid-stream. Here, at the first of the Falls, or 
'* Gates" as the Arabs call them, comes the flood tearing 
through its stony and narrow channel. With a few 
strong pulls the four men brought the felucca into the 
flying water, and, drawing in their oars, left the boat's 
management in the hands of the pilot, who, perched 
on the stern-rail like a crow on a fence, and with 
a perfect indifference to the white foaming tide that 
bubbled round him, guided, with the sure and perfect 
skill that grows from practice, our little craft out of 
its apparently dangerous surroundings. 

Keeping her bows to the Falls till we had passed 
the eddies and whirlpools, he let the boat drift 
away with the fierce current, and then bringing 
her sharp round, turned her stem towards Assouan. 
In a moment we had regained the comparatively 
still water, and the sailors breaking into their 
light songs, soon with help of oar and stream 
brought us back to the Lohengrin. Here we learnt 
that a dahabeeah named the Medora^ in descending 
the Cataracts that morning, had struck on a submerged 
rock, and, being iron built, knocked a hole in her 
side. The vessel had however been cleverly run 
on a sand-bank, and so, being secure from sinking, 
could easily be repaired by native workmen; while 
her inmates in the meantime had taken up their 
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temporary abode in two neighbouring dahabeeats, 
the Thames and Cleopatra. 

February 10th. — Lord L of the Cleopatra, 

and the Honourable Charles B of the Thames, 

with two gentlemen from the disabled Medora, 
paid us a morning call, for the purpose of persuading 

Mr. S to continue his journey into Nubia, 

instead of returning at once to Cairo, as he was 
half inclined to do. We had however already been 
thirty-seven days making the voyage from Boolak 
to Assouan, a distance of some five hundred and 
eighty miles, which can be and has often been done 
in less than twenty, and this unusual delay was 
almost entirely due to the fault of the Ryis, who, 
knowing that his vessel the Lohengrin was paid 
for per diem, purposely hindered our progress for 
the sake of his own pocket. Therefore, unless some 
settled arrangement could be come to with him, 
by which it would be for his own profit, as well 
as ours, to accomplish the journey into Nubia and 
take us back to Cairo within a reasonable time, 
it was obviously of no use going farther, as in 
such case we might be as long returning as he 

chose to make us, since whenever either Mr. S 

or I remonstrated with him on his wilfully-bad 
sailing, the answer was invariably the same : " All 
right, Howaga 1 you take tiller, but you mind boat" 
This, with our ignorance of the many sand-banks 
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and mud-flats that render NUe navigation so risky, 
left things much in the same state as before. 

Having therefore summoned Ryis Achmet Diab, 
we showed him the position of affairs, and demanded an 
explanation of his past conduct and promises of fair 
behaviour for the future. This naturally gave him a 
paroxysm, in course of which he muttered a good 
deal about Allah and Achmet Diab, coupled in an 
inconsequent manner ; but being brought to his usual 
state of placid saintliness, he gave his promise (not 
that it was worth much, as subsequently proved) that 
we should proceed to Aboo Simbel and reach Cairo on 
our return journey within the three months previously 
agreed on. This being consented to, these unpleasant 
proceedings terminated. But before going to another 
subject, let me just say a word or two for the benefit 
of those readers who shall hereafter visit the Nile, 
without such a warning. In taking a dahabeeah, the 
usual thing is to sign a contract for the two months' 
voyage from Boolak to Assouan and back, or the three 
months' voyage from Boolak to Wady Haifa and back, 
3S the case may be ; but with an inserted clause that 
for each day elapsing over the stated term, a pro- 
portionate hire shall be paid. Now this reads well, 
and sounds innocent and business-like ; but a glance 
will show that it is obviously more for the benefit of 
the vessel's owner, and to the hirer's loss, to delay 
the return rather than to hasten it ; and the Rjris 
(who frequently owns a share of, if not the whole of 
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your dahabeeah) will accordingly, on any and every 
available pretext, manage to effect your return many 
days in arrear of the date expected, and so put the 
extra hire into his pocket. When you wish to travel 
elsewhere while the season remains favourable, this 
frequently affects very seriously your future plans, 
if it does not completely frustrate them ; but all the 
oft-pleaded excuses of "bad wind," "strong currents," 
and so on, will be transformed in your favour if you 
arrange beforehand to hire the vessel for the journey, 
and not for the period it takes to complete the same ; 
stipulating however that you shall spend your full 
three months on the river, if you choose, and take your 
own time at its sights and temples. It is surprising 
with what punctuality the white minarets of Cairo 
appear on the last day of your term under this 
system. 

After luncheon we explored the beauties of 
Elephantine ; but though the walk round this island 
is the prettiest and most interesting in the environs 
of Assouan, the few remnants of its temples are now 
but the ruin of their ruins, most of the stones having 
been used in the erection of a palace for some modern 
governor of Assouan, who has left little to show 
the beauty of what he thus destroyed. All spared 
to the traveller are an archway of granite, some 
pillars and the foundations of a temple, a badly-cut 
statue of Menephtah, and a massive Koman quay, 
in the side of which are many blocks with the 
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markings and hieroglyphics of ancient but despoiled 
sanctuaries — poor memories of the vanished pomp and 
rich pageants which reigned when the power of 
Elephantine was at its zenith. The hill at the 
southern end of the island, on which the archway 
stands, is the most desolate-looking spot, not only 
in Elephantine - but for miles around. A mass of 
broken pottery, glass, bone, rag, and debris, it forms 
the grave of bygone towns, where nothing, not even 
the desert grass or hardiest weed, can grow. The 
various colours of this pottery-bed give, however, a 
strangely-bright aspect to the scene, and the brilliancy 
of some of the glazings on the many fragments of 
rude earthenware show to what perfection the ancients 
who made them had brought even this simple art. 
But the northern end of the island is very diflferent, 
and its neat fields bear heavy crops, while a bustling 
Nubian life (for all is Nubian here) goes on in the 
two small villages that hold the island's population. 
Well does it deserve the title Gezeeret-ez-Zaher, or 
"Island of Flowers," which the Arabs, with their 
usual taste, have given it. 

February 11th. — Daybreak bringing a strong 
wind blowing from the north, our intended ascent 
of the Cataracts was of necessity postponed to more 
favourable weather, since for the successful passage 
of the same, a light fair breeze is almost indispensable. 
Without such aid the Arabs of the neighbouring 
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villages, who have the monopoly of passing all 
dahabeeahs bound for Nubia, will seldom undertake 
the task, especially if the vessel be large. But a 
powerful or gusty wind is even more serious to those 
anxious to proceed on their way, as in such case the 
Arabs will on no consideration consent to take the 
dahabeeah up the Falls. We therefore passed the 
day revisiting the surroundings of Assouan, and when 
the heat of the sun became less oppressive — for midday 
was almost unendurable in that respect — rowed round 
the ever new and lovely Elephantine. Perhaps the 
changing form and colour of its scenery gives it a 
peculiar beauty, but certainly no place in Egypt left 
more vivid impressions on my mind; and though 
many disparage Nile scenery, this Nubian isle of palms 
and sand lives always as a fair picture in the memory 
of its visitors. 

Whilst rowing about its northern end I saw many 
instances of the oftrdescribed manner which the 
natives have of crossing the river by means of logs 
of wood. This fashion is so odd that it always takes 
the traveller's fancy; and though the river people 
must of course have some means of gaining the 
opposite shore elsewhere, I myself never saw this 
mode practised, except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the first Cataracts. When a native here- 
abouts wishes to get across the river he manages 
it in this wise : removing his clothes, which are 
generally of the scantiest, he ties or balances them 
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on his heady and taking from the bank one of the 
many logs of palm-wood, or bundles of sugar-bamboos, 
tied together for this purpose, launches forthwith 
into the stream, seated astride of the queer con- 
veyance. The end on which he sits sinks deeply 
under water, of course, with his weight, leaving only 
his head, shoulders, and arms above, while about a 
yard in front of him stands out the remainder of 
the bamboo bundle or palm log on which he rides, 
like the crest of some water-horse. Keeping the head 
of this odd boat inclined towards the stream, so as to 
counteract the strength of the current, and using 
both hands as paddles, he soon gains the shore to 
which he is bound. The passage accomplished, he 
leaves the improvised ferry on the bank for the use 
of the next comer desirous of crossing, and dons his 
clothes, going on his way moist and rejoicing. 

Towards evening a dahabeeah arrived from Boolak, 
flying at the balakoon peak the most wonderfully- 
coloured flag that ever puzzled a signalman. Every- 
one naturally made inquiries as to the country that 
might be represented by this mosaic of colour, whereat 
the wind itself seemed astonished. But its meaning, 
which soon leaked out — causing as much amusement 
to its owners as those it had mystified — was simply 
this : The owners of the dahabeeah wishing to travel 
without the publicity consequent, as they imagined, 
on flying their country's flag, determined to invent 
an entirely new and unknown ensign, which should 
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screen them from the general notice. This mon- 
strosity of bunting was accordingly produced, but 
with the unexpected result of attracting instead 
of averting the gaze of all, and entailing more 
inquiries than all the flags of every nation would 
have done. 

In the course of the day the Honourable Charles 

B gave me many things that the wreck of the 

Bedowin had put me in want of; amongst others, he 
lent me a single-barrelled breechloading gun, with a 
couple of hundred rounds of cartridges, which proved 
of great value to me afterwards, when collecting 

specimens in Nubia and Egypt. Mrs. B also, 

and Lord L both pressed on me the acceptance 

of several useful things that I greatly needed, for 
which I shall always owe them warm thanks. And 
let me add here, that indeed our disaster led me, on 
all sides, to experience the greatest kindness and 
generosity, for which I cannot sufficiently express 
my gratitude and indebtedness. 



CHAPTER X. 

ABcending the Cataracts — Scripture readers — ^The Narrow and the 
Broad Gates — Professional Swimmers — Mahattah — Hassan, 
our new Ryis — Nubian Scenery — Hair-dressing in Nubia — 
Athletic Sports at Aboo Hor. 

February 12rff. — About 9 a.m. our long-promised but 
delayed ascent of the Cataracts began in earnest. 
Nubians of every sort in colour and dress gathered 
round ; and, after as much noise as the launching of a 
man-of-war in a busy dockyard would entail, the 
Lohengrin started with the most motley crowd 
imaginable. The three mUes that intervene between 
Assouan and the Falls were soon sailed, and then, 
skirting the entrance of the first of the rapids, or 
" Gates," as the natives call them, we stopped under 
the lee of the historic island of Sehayl while the 
natives prepared for the ascent. 

The hills of the eastern shore, crossing the Nile 
here, join the western, and through the passage cut 
between them, the river foams and seethes round the 
rocks and islands which oppose their water- worn faces 
to the stream, as it rushes by in eddy and whirlpool 
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to still its fretful volume in Assouan's calm pool. 
The panorama of the Cataracts, with their dark volcanic 
bed, made blacker by the broken mirror of silvered 
water, and their frame of distant sand-girt hills, forms 
a most impressive picture. Nowhere does the Nile 
more impress the beholder than in these solitudes 
where its endless waters tear by with ceaseless rush 
amongst the many islands that rise in its midst in the 
most weird shapes imaginable. The whole river for 
a distance of five or six miles is completely archi- 
pelagoed with them. Sometimes they rear their tall 
weather-worn heads high above the tide. Sometimes 
a flat broken island will lie athwart the stream, which 
foams through the cracks and channels of its rugged 
stones, forming a thousand little bustling minor 
rivulets, that add their troubled sigh to the noise of 
the impatient waters. In some places the rocks are 
angular or splintered, in others round and polished ; 
while everywhere these fantastical boulders increase 
the aspect of deserted wildness, and variegate with 
their inky masses the milk-white foam. 

To describe the passing of the rapids — for they 
are little more than this, the fall in level from 
Mahattah to Assouan being not sufficient to justify 
the intimidating title of "cataracts " — would occupy so 
much space that I shall but epitomise the day's 
occurrences. Murray gets over the difficulty by 
saying: "It is a scene which must be seen to be 
appreciated, and of which no description can give the 
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least idea. Perhaps the best commentary on it is 
that no one who has gone through it once would 
willingly do so again, though he might often find 
amusement in watching the process from a neigh- 
bouring rock. And indeed this is a very good way 
of seeing it even the first time, and for ladies decidedly 
the most agreeable, for many reasons." Such is cer- 
tainly the case, as some of the " Gates" — particularly 
the third, sixth, and seventh — are trying to the nerves 
even of the coolest, and must be especially so to 
ladiea 

There were now on board besides ourselves 
and the crew, eight pilots, three captains, one sheykh, 
six professional swimmers, and seven Kuran readers, 
whose principal duty it was to sit round the 
saloon door and chant chapter after chapter from 
the sacred book, to insure a safe passage. This 
task they performed in a most conscientious and 
satisfactory way,' swaying their bodies to and fro 
all day long, while they joined their voices in the 
universal hubbub. The neighbouring islands were 
covered with crowds of the Shellaleen (as the 
Cataract villagers are named), who were assembled 
there to the number of four hundred to tow us 
up the Falls. The Arabs with characteristic accuracy 
placed their number at six hundred, but a great 
many were quite young, some being mere children. 

The rapids that the ascending dahabeeah has 
to pass before reaching Nubia are seven in number, 
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and of these " Gates " the sixth is, to my mind, 
the most risky, though the Arabs themselves fear 
most the seventh and last. Four or five ropes 
being attached to various parts of the Lohengrin, 
and their ends given to the crowds stationed on 
the surrounding rocks, we commenced slowly to 
move from under the lee of the first Fall and to 
enter the main stream, the strength of which 
forced the towing-men to exert themselves con- 
siderably. Then, amongst a volley of orders, most 
of which were obeyed by nobody, we were dragged 
through this gate and again brought up by a 
sheltering rock at the mouth of the second Fall. 
This was scarcely worse than the first, if as bad, 
and therefore soon over; but the third proved a 
very different affair, calling into play all the usually 
somnolent energy of our pilots and their assistants, 
who were all now trying to drown the voices of 
the Cataract with their own. But to say " assistants " 
is to make use of the wrong word entirely, for 
absolute lack of helpfulness and obedience was ex- 
hibited by the undisciplined and motley crew. 
All acted as chiefs having the right to order, and 
of course none noticed anybody's babble. Everybody 
gave directions, everybody countermanded them, 
all expostulated together, and each individual on 
his own account prayed, swore, or shouted. Some 
of the land contingent displayed their activity 
in the doubtfully useful way of taking up positions 
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on conspicuous rocks, where they waved flags, with 
the idea, I suppose, of guiding us. After these 
and other exertions we were pulled through this 
awkward place, which is much broader than the 
others, possessing three distinct Falls, the most 
eastern being that ascended by the dahabeeah. 

The fourth and fifth " Gate " offered but little ob- 
stacle to us, though causing almost as much turmoil 
as before; and with the help of the three ropes 
fastened to the ship, and pulled by the crowds on the 
islands, as well as two fastened to rocks ahead, and 
pulled by the crew on board, we passed safely to 
the entrance of the sixth rapid. Here a branch of 
the Cataracts runs between two ledges of granite 
rock less than thirty feet apart, and this channel 
extends about thirty-five or forty feet in length, 
having a sudden bend about halfway, which is 
enough to excite some misgivings. It is called " The 
Narrow Gate," and when a dahabeeah like the 
Lohengrin, with some eighteen feet beam, passes 
through, there is apt to be natural excitement if 
not apprehension. Our Arabs looked on it as very 
serious, to judge from the fearful din they kept up 
during our passage of this certainly awkward place. 
I counted at one time eight ropes out, though some 
of these seemed only to hinder what the others 
were effecting. But after several bumps on the rocks, 
which luckily did no harm, we emerged from this 
Fall and moored by the entrance of the seventh or 
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" Broad Gate," as the Shellaleen refused to work any 
more, alleging as an excuse that the thick ropes used for 
this last Gate were not forthcoming yet, and that 
its extra dangers required extra-stout cables. 

This was of course a mere device for discontinuing 
work ; but what can one do against the long-enjoyed 
and misused monopoly of " passing" dahabeeahs. The 
task can easily be, and has often been, accomplished 
in a day ; but it is useless to complain of such delays, 
which are best borne with patience. The owners of one 
dahabeeah, however, which happened unfortunately to 
get halfway through the Cataracts when the Medora 
became disabled, told me they were kept ten days 
almost stationary,' and that complaints, threats, or 
oflFered rewards were alike ineflfectual. 

Before closing this day's account, I ought to 
mention the very useful part the professional swimmers 
bore in its proceedings. There were six of these men, 
wearing nothing but a thin cloth, and gUstening all 
over with castor- oil. All day long they stood in the 
bows of the vessel or by its bulwarks, awaiting till 
some emergency should need them, and when the 
moment arrived, one, or perhaps a couple of them, 
would spring into the seething waters that bubbled 
round the Lohengrin, with as little concern as a man 
would step from his carriage to the roadway, having 
first, however, secured a line — attached at one end to 
the vessel — ^to their bodies, which it is their duty to take 
and fasten to some prominent rock ahead whither the 
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dahabeeah must reach. Several times I saw these 
men washed away by the fierce current, or dis- 
appearing beneath its turbid surface, but only to 
return again by some eddy or backwater, and to gain at 
last the point they had started for. Their mode of 
swimming is curious but scarcely graceful, consist- 
ing of a kind of quick overhand stroke, which, though 
it causes a great amount of splash and noise, carries 
them along at a surprising speed. It seemed to make 
little difierence whether they swam above or under 
water, so long as they obtained breath occasionally ; 
in fact it would be next to impossible to keep one's 
head continuously above the broken stream that 
rolls through the Cataract Gates. 

February \Zih. — Early to-day the sheykhs, pilots, 
and Kuran readers, with hosts of SheUaleen, assem- 
bled by the entrance of the "Broad" and last Gate 
we had to pass. Its dangers are not so great as the 
Arabs aflfirm, being scarcely worse than " The Little 
Gate," but its passage took us more than three hours. 
An English crew with proper officers would have done 
it in three minutes ; but our Arab friends thought it 
could not possibly be satisfactorily accomplished with- 
out the re-enacting of all yesterday's noisy scenes, 
only multiplied in proportion to the fresh fancied 
perils of the moment. The same shouting, ordering, 
swearing, praying, singing, and screaming went on, 
and many occupied their leisure moments in tying 
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unnecessary ropes here, or untying necessary ropes 
there ; while all who were not thus employed, or had 
howled themselves hoarse, took up their stand on 
some neighbouring rock, where they incessantly 
waved flags, cloths, sticks, or anything that came to 
hand. In one case, an enthusiastic co-operator, being 
minus any surplus rag which he might convert into a 
pennon, dofi^ed from himself the only garment his 
sunburnt body could boast, and fluttered this necessary 
article of raiment in the breeze with a devotion and 
spirit that was " worthy of a better cause." 

However, after the conventional amount of 
bustle and bother, we safely gained the southern 
side of the first Cataracts. Some delay was caused 
by half-a-dozen Arabs, who, having been told to 
bring our felucca (which had, according to the 
usual custom, been detached) by one way, had 
brought it round through another, causing a disas- 
trous loss of temper on the part of our Ryis. Event- 
ually we sailed peacefully to Mahattah, the Cata- 
ract port of Nubia, as Assouan is of Egypt. Almost 
all merchandise coming from the Soudan or Central 
Africa, bound for Egypt and its marts, is brought 
down river in the native boats, and being here 
discharged, is then conveyed by camels across the 
desert-road (some six or seven miles) to Assouan, 
where it is again shipped, and taken down the 
current to its market at SiAt, Cairo, or elsewhere. 

Not wishing to lose the advantage of the breeze 
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now blowing, we determined to forego visiting Philae 
and its temples until our return, and therefore made 
preparations for continuing our journey ; but before 
starting several things were to be satisfactorily 
arranged, and Arabs, alas ! take long about the 
smallest transaction. First our dragoman had to pay 
off the host of Shellaleen and pilots whom we had now 
landed, and who having no present occupation for 
their lungs, "took it out" in noisy altercation with 
Ibraheem the one-eyed. This business over, the 
Rjris came to say good-bye (which he did most 
effusively), and to tell us that he had appointed in 
his stead a native pilot, who would take us to 
Aboo Simbel, and quit the vessel, on its safe return to 
Mahattah, in accordance with the usual custom. To 
this we readily agreed, as a respite even of a fortnight 
from Ryis Achmet Diab was a boon not to be 
despised, and whatever the new Ryis might seem the 
change must be beneficial. This new man however 
proved to be a handsome well-built young Nubian, 
named Hassan, of a light bronze complexion, with 
very finely-marked features, and was throughout the 
journey an excellent fellow, always gay, and showing 
himself to be as thoroughly conversant with the 
handling of the craft as he was with the difficult 
navigation of the Nubian Nile. 

At last these things were settled, and the 
Lohengrin, with a parting adieu of " Backsheesh, ya 
Howao:a " from the insatiable crowd of idle Shellaleen, 
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left the sandy beach of Mahattah for the rock-hewn 
temple of Aboo Simbel, which was to be our turning- 
point. As we passed from the weird scenery of the 
Cataracts and threaded our way through their rugged 
boulder-crowned islands which guard the entrance of 
Nubia, those two bright spots of Egypt's beauty, 
PhilsB and Biggeh, peeped through the surrounding 
wilderness, showing their pretty mosaic of palm, sand, 
and rock, with the white massive temples of their 
buried religion standing lonely in the verdure that 
grows amongst their ruined pylons and columns. 

The banks of the Nubian Nile vary with every 
mile, but in their entire length are quite unlike 
anything in Egypt except perhaps south of Esnd, 
The southern river is far more beautiful in the many 
changes of its scenery, but that beauty partakes 
more of the sterner qualities of nature than the 
soft landscapes of Lower Egypt. The fields that 
stretch far out of sight till lost at the feet of the 
desert hills are gone, and nowhere can be seen those 
heavy crops that gave Egypt the name of " the land 
of plenty." In their stead rise craggy bluffs of gray 
granite, gneiss, or black basalt, by which the deep 
river flows; or else, widening out, its waters travel 
beneath rival channels of bordering sand, that seems to 
run in streams of gold down the hills which it laves 
with its soft shifting flood. Poverty is written on the 
face of this sun-scorched country, and its scanty popula- 
tion tills with zealous care the narrow strip of ground 
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that, as Herodotus says, " is a gift of the Nile." From 
this they extract their slender harvest of beans and 
grain, while they almost subsist on the palm, which 
grows in far greater profusion here than in Egypt, 
and the fruit of which is largely bought by the 
Assouan traders. They also derive some profit from 
the sale to the same merchants of arms, baskets, and 
the many curiosities of native make ; but their needs 
being few, and climate perfect, they live without 
feeling their wants or poverty. 

February 1 ith. — LeavingEm-Barcam, our mooring- 
place of the previous evening, we early passed the 
beautifully-situated temple of Gertass^, the columns 
of which standing on the brow of the western hills 
against the background of blue sky, derive a pictur- 
esqueness from mere position that is seldom found in 
the monuments of Egypt, except perhaps at Kom 
Ombos and Philae. But the wind failing us near 
noon, we were obliged to stay by a village on the 
western bank, at the entrance of El-bab-Kalabsheh, 
till it should freshen again. 

From PhilsB to Kalabsheh the scenery is wonder- 
fully pretty, and nowhere from Aboo Simbel to Cairo 
can be found a spot to surpass this gem of landscape 
and colour. The broad surface of the river when 
nearing Wady Tafah gradually decreases by the en- 
croachments of its rugged shores, till as the daha- 
bceah enters the narrow channel of Kalabsheh there 
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axe scarce a thousand feet between the two tall 
mountains that rise from the water's edge in precipice 
and crag. This picture, which Nature has painted 
in all the tints of her rich palette, extends nearly 
twenty miles, five being El-bab-Kalabsheh itself, 
where the silver calmness of the river is fretted here 
and there by rocks, some of considerable size, which 
form miniature rapids of their own, as the waters, 
"making sweet music with the enamelled stones,'* 
pass by their polished sides. On the banks — wherever 
some patch of Nile-washed ground appears, or an 
opening in the barren hills occurs — the tall Ibr^emee 
palms rear their feathered heads above the 
nestling mud villages, adding another charm to the 
scene by the contrast of those dark-green leaves 
and red stems against the sombre mountains at 
whose feet the river plays. 

In this village I purchased some of the melon 
gourds, common articles of sale above the first 
Cataracts, on which were scratched such emblematic- 
looking animals, that if the vendors had not positively 
assured me they were meant for crocodiles, I must 
have been left still in doubt as to the real significa- 
tion of these zoological eccentricities. 

The inhabitants of Nubia in general, and Kalabsheh 
in particular are a fiine race, strong as they are 
handsome, and with an immense appreciation of fun, 
though rather inclined to draw too largely on the 
patience of travellers by their rough ways. The men 
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are splendid fellows, with well-proportioned limbs, 
while their bearing and bold front are very dijQTerent 
to those of the cowed and weak-looking fellaheen of 
Egypt. They wear a kind of loose robe or toga, 
hanging down from their shoulders, and shave their 
heads (at least in Northern Nubia), leaving only a tuft 
of black hair at the top or on one side, resembling 
rather the wig of the pantomime down, or the " scalp 
lock " of the North American Indian, which he so 
thoughtfully reserves for the benefit of his enemy. 
The children wander about in the simple and in- 
expensive costume of nature ; but the girls after a 
certain age adopt the scantiest apology for dress that 
could well be imagined ; for, except the usual bangle 
or anklet, and the proverbial smile, all they wear is 
a slender leathern belt round the waist^ — sometimes 
ornamented with cowrie shells or coloured beads — 
from which hang a number of thin thongs, forming a 
fringe of either yellow or black leather. But this 
soon becomes rather too slight a garb even for the 
Nubian maiden's idea of full dress, and so, being older, 
she decks herself loosely in a gown of blue or brown 
cloth, which she either secures over the right shoulder, 
leaving free the opposite arm and shoulder, or else 
fastens tightly round the bust, thus allowing the 
uncontrolled use of her arms. All this, however, 
requires but little trouble or expense ; and as ladies 
throughout the world, no matter whether white or 
black, delight in the toilette, the Nubian dame spends 
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her leisure time in the arrangement of her jet-black 
hair, which she allows to grow as long and thick as it 
will, and tends with the greatest care. First she 
plaits it into many strands, which she anoints lavishly 
with castor-oil — the most popular cosmetic for all 
Nubians — ^and then forms, with some resinous substance, 
about a dozen oval pellets down each separate braid, 
which, growing hard, become impervious to damage. 
Then, if able to afford it, she will attach to the end of 
each plait some golden coin or bead, so that her 
shining hair seems dripping with a shower of colour. 
As a rule, the Nubian women are much better looking 
than their sisters of Egypt, and have very graceful 
and prettily-formed figures, which the costume of the 
country displays to rather too great an advantage. 

February 15th. — Passing Kalabsheh at the 
southern end of the beautiful gorge which bears it^ 
name, we slowly tracked along the western bank, till, 
tired out with the sun and the day's work, the sailors 
stopped by the village of Aboo-Hor to await a 
breeze. The day being yet young, we wandered 
through the ring of palms and sont-trees that, as 
usual in Nubian villages, separates Aboo-Hor from the 
river, and visited its scattered huts, followed by as 
noisy a crowd of backsheesh-askers as could be 
met with anywhere in Egypt, fully corroborating 
the bad character the guide books give the inhab- 
itants in this respect. Amongst them was a comely 
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African dame^ whose hair was a perfect marvel of 
the kind of arrangement already mentioned. The 
weight of her glossy headdress must have been 
stupendous, though its proud proprietress seemed 
to divide her aflfections between its glories and the 
little coflfee-coloured oflfspring she carried on her arms. 
To stay the tears that flowed from the mud-besmeared 
eyes of this baby on seeing our white faces, I pre- 
sented it with a biscuit having a gorgeous pink 
star of sugar on the top, being curious as to what 
it would do with it. The small Nubian soon settled 
the question by popping the gift into its tiny mouth 
with the result of nearly choking itself, frightening 
its mother so much that she nearly forgot to keep 
her head in the best position for showing off" her coin- 
decked tresses. Nubian villages are very unlike 
their neighbours of Egypt, where ground seems so 
precious that house and street are packed together 
in such air-excluding closeness that it is hard to 
tell one from the other. The villages of Nubia — being 
always planted on the borders of the desert or useless 
rock, so that each inch of fertile soil may be reserved 
for cultivation — are merely a collection of scattered 
huts, separated by wide spaces, and sheltered from 
the hot rays of the sun by a rude roof of palm-leaves 
fastened with stones or mud. 

Returning to the LoJiengrin we found quite 
a concourse of natives assembled near at hand, 
watching the movements of those on board. In 
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default of having anything better to do, Mr. S- 



and I endeavoured to institute some races amongst 
the youthful members of the crowd. But as these 
pedestrian contests took a great time getting into 
working order, since the false starts were perpetual, 
and generally resulted in some lively quarrel amongst 
the competitors, we determined to give up these 
Nubian Olympics and turn to something less likely 
to end in desperate encounters. Collecting therefore 
about twenty of these boys, and forming them 
into line as well as their different sizes and shapes 
would permit, we armed them with sticks, and 

Mr. S taking one end and I the other, 

marched them up and down the large sand-bank 
by which we had moored, endeavouring to instil 
into their wild minds some notion of drill. But, 
alas I the spirit of ambition proved too strong for 
us, for no sooner would some private in the centre 
of the line get out of step, or move slightly 
ahead of his fellows, than the dread of being 
left behind became the sole thought of his too- 
eager neighbours. The infection spreading, their 
steps would merge into the most hopeless disorder, 
and from walk to trot, trot to run, they would 
start off, while to sound the retreat or bring the 
deserters back was as impossible as to control so 
many rabbits. Moreover, these curious little big- 
stomached urchins, some naked, some half-clad, 
and all as grubby as they well could be, presented 
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80 ludicrously-comic an appearance to all but them- 
selves, that neither of us could retain the grave 
aspect which is half your military art, or set our 
weedy regiment of "irregulars" the stem example 
they needed. They however considered all that 
happened was included in the original programme, 
and so were thoroughly delighted; but did not 
omit, directly this wild parade was over, to clamour 
loudly for backsheesh, with a unity and will that 
were sadly lacking in their former movements. 
We accordingly changed the martial scene to one 
of scrambling for coppers and biscuits, with the 
result of proving satisfactorily how delightfully 
natural is disorder compared with drill. 

The men, who had as yet stood idly by, now 
joined in, with unfair results to their little rivals. 
Fancying, however, that grown-up candidates might 
disapprove of coppers and biscuits, we consulted 
the wall-eyed Ibraheem as to what their " particular 
vanity " might be — on the principle of the little girl, 
who asked the keeper of the performing elephant 
"Do you think it would hurt him if I gave him a 
currant out of my bun ?" We were counselled to "give 
them empty bottles," and, on receiving this advice, 
made the greatest coup of the day, by distributing 
empty beer and wine bottles amongst the crowd, 
who forgetting even the taUsman "backsheesh" in 
their undisguised desire to obtain these treasures, 
would rush into the water waist-deep, or engage in 
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active warfare with some luckier confreres. These 
are coveted chattels, being used to contain oil — ^that 
essential of a Nubian's existence — since it would 
evaporate from or be absorbed by the porous jars 
which are the only other utensils. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Love of Company among Arab Pilots — Native Subterfuges — From 
Girsheh to Medee — Animal and Insect Life — Dress of the 
Nubian Women — Korosko — Caravans and Commerce — ^Tents 
and Tent-making — Chameleons and Scorpions — The Palm- 
groves of Derr — Shooting ashore — Cruelty of native Children 
— An extraordinary Costume — Hot Weather and hard Work 
— Out of the Korosko Beach — The Fortress of Ibreem. 

February 16th. — A run of twenty-four miles under a 
stiff breeze brought us by midday to the village of 
Girsheh, but the wind veering round to the 
opposite quarter prevented further sailing, and 
obliged us to stop here in the company of two other 
dahabeeahs, which had in like manner been stayed. 
Arab Ryis and Nubian pilots have an equal dread of 
mooring their particular dahabeeah anywhere alone ; 
and accordingly, when overtaking some vessel already 
made fast for the night by some village, they will — 
no matter whether the afternoon be nearly spent or 
not — frequently invent some palpably frail reason for 
stopping, in order that they may take advantage 
of the mutual protection thus afforded, and moor 
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together in consort. Many valuable hours are thus 
lost to the traveller, who is for the most part unable to 
frustrate their devices. If he attempts it, they 
quietly use his ignorance of the river's bed as their 
weapon, by stating that the channel ahead is full of 
rocks and sand-banks through which they are afraid 
to pick their way in the semi-darkness of evening. 
With this, or some such excuse to suit the moment, 
the traveller is forced to be content, or must risk 
damaging if not losing his dahabeeah, if the Ryis has 
happened to speak the truth — an exceedingly im- 
probable event. As an example of their false but 
well-invented excuses, I remember once, when oflf 
one of the large towns in Upper Egypt, about 4 p.m. 
the Ryis and crew began to make preparations for 
mooring. We did not wish to lose the hours of day 
yet remaining, and suspecting that the only reason 
for stopping was the fact that the crew had relations 
or friends ashore, whom they will always visit if they 
possibly can, we requested that the Lohengrin should 
proceed on her course without delay. At this the 
Ryis became greatly agitated, declaring that he dared 
not sail farther till a better light should come, as the 
navigation of the next reach of the stream was 
exceedingly difl&cult. But as — unfortunately for him 
and his tale — we had been previously informed that 
it was one of the easiest on the Nile, we told him 
to either continue sailing, or, if he chose to anchor 
where he was, to first give his promise, which we 
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assured him would be carried out, that none of the 
ship's crew should go ashore until we got under weigh 
the next morning. This double proposition appeared 
to puzzle him rather, since it was an unexpected move 
on the chessboard of dahabeeah-travelling and one 
for which he had no " retort courteous " ready ; so, 
with "a smile that was childlike and bland," he 
retired discomfited to his seat on the top of the 
kitchen, to smoke consoling cigarettes. That after- 
noon was spent in flying under all sail along one of 
the calmest, widest, and best bits of the river to be 
found in Upper Egypt. So much for the deadly 
rocks, hidden sand-banks, and the " better light." 

February 17th. — Leaving Girsheh at daybreak, 
the Lohengrin and her two consorts of the previous 
evening, sailing in company all day, made the 
unusually good journey of thirty- two miles, mooring 
together at sunset by the village of Medee on the 
western bank. 

During the morning I saw many large brown 
vultures feeding on the bordering sand-banks, and 
later on some pelicans, storks, and ducks ; but birds 
in Nubia are scarce, and one misses the cheerful 
chirp and twitter of the wagtails which in Egypt 
follow the dahabeeah, or perching in its rigging, make 
constant excursions to the decks when some crumb 
is espied ; while the feathered life and general 
vivacity of Upper Egypt are wanting in this quieter 
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but grander country. Some of the few birds that are 
to be seen seem limited to Nubia ; notably a rosy- 
necked finch, and a black and white tree-creeper, 
the fonjier of which, flying in flocks of fifty to one 
hundred birds, gives a passing liveliness to the gray 
rocks on the hills where they are most frequently 
to be noticed. Lizards are of course common enough, 
and wonderfuUy bright in their diverse colours ; but 
insects, save for the sacred scarabseus and a few other 
beetles, appear rarely in this land of heat It is 
said indeed that those abominations of the East, 
flies and fleas, cannot live in Nubia, but double the 
perennial plague by retreating northwards to the 
more suitable climes of Egypt. 

In the few villages which one passes, the natives, 
standing amongst their palm-groves and scanty fields, 
dotted with the usual pigeon-crested huts, are very 
much more decent than report gives them credit 
for. The children of course wear nothing ; the girls 
even untU married have only the already described 
fringe of leather round their waists. The adults clothe 
themselves in rough gowns, which, if not always as 
ample as they might be, are modestly sufficient. 
Veiling the face is of course discarded, as indeed is 
often the case in Egypt among the working people. 
The women, as a rule, are more graceful and 
better looking than lower down the river, where 
one too frequently sees Leah where Kachel was 
looked for. 
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February ISth. — ^Passing the ruins of Wady 
Sabooah near noon, a couple more hours brought us 
within sight of Korosko. Ibraheem informed us 
that the backsheesh-askers were inclined to be rather 
troublesome there ; and the sound of a sakir warning 
us from stopping too near its wheezing wheels, we 
preferred mooring about half-a-mile away, whence a 
delightful walk through some rich fields and groves 
brought us to the place itself. 

Korosko is divided into two clumps or batches of 
mud huts, situated in a wide arena of dust and sand^ 
some four or five miles in diameter, and flanked on the 
southern side by tall hills, shutting out from the 
river and its green prosperity the howling desert. 
This outer waste extends in endless waves of rock 
and valley, away to the Red Sea coast and Abyssinia. 
It is through this desert that the caravans, linking 
the trade of Central Africa with Egypt, make their 
slow and tedious journeys, occupying about ten days 
in transit ; and the traffic they thus bring to Korosko 
appears almost the only raison d'Stre of its existence. 
The entire place seems indeed created by the 
caravans that are constantly coming or going; and 
though it boasts a post-office (an ordinary mud hut 
decorated with this title), and is marked on the map 
as quite a large town, its grimy hovels and inhabited 
dust-heaps owe their animation to the many caravan- 
drivers, whose tents are pitched amongst the bales 
of gums, skins, ivory, and merchandise that their 
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ragged-looking camels have brought across the desert 
from the Soudan. 

These tents seemed the queerest-looking things 
imaginable; but as each one was utterly unlike its 
neighbour, both in shape and colour, a description of 
them would be impossible. The generality, however, 
were formed of a kind of matting supported by poles, 
arranged rather after the Bedaween fashion, having 
one side open to serve as door. The main idea of the 
tent-makers seemed to have been " elongation," since 
some were barely five feet high, while their length 
was fifteen feet or more. The materials of their 
construction were oddly varied, consisting sometimes 
of the most unlooked-for things. In one, the oc- 
cupier had somehow become possessed of a set of iron 
railings, of the sort that appear round the small 
gardens of city suburbs. These he had carefully 
worked into the erection of his temporary abode, 
placing them in most conspicuous positions; and 
certainly such ironmongery must have had some 
strange adventures before it was used to ornament 
the matting and skin-decked tent of a caravan 
merchant. 

Korosko is an essentially Nubian town, and though 
its scenery, save when you turn to the southern palm- 
groves or northern fields of doura, appears of the 
barrenest, there is a wild picturesqueness about the 
place. Its curious village life on the flat parched sands, 
surrounded by the bare glowing hills, with the clear 
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transparent distances and brilliant sunshine, furnishes 
a picture vivid, unique, and ineffaceable. 

On our way back to the Lohengrin a young 
Nubian brought me *a chameleon, which, probably 
at the insult of being offered for sale, changed 
its colour fix)m a bilious yellow to a sort of aesthetic 
green, and back again as rapidly; but, as they 
are diflficult to feed and seldom live long in captivity, 
I declined becoming a purchaser. Another Koroskoite, 
seeing his friend's mercantile venture a failure, 
asked me in a winning manner if I wanted a 
scorpion, a specimen of which he had caught 
and now cautiously held by its back with two 
fingers, while the angry creature jerked viciously 
that venomous tail one touch of which would 
have been like hot iron. I resisted this temptation 
also, giving the boy some backsheesh, but begging 
myself off from the tempting bargain. 

Fehrua'ry \^th. — The Nile when nearing Korosko 
takes an abrupt turn eastwards, so that the river, 
which in its general course flows south to north, 
now runs away south-east, with the result that 
when the northern winds blow (and this during 
Egypt's winter is generally the case) an ascending 
dahabeeah has little or no chance of traversing 
this reach, and is often delayed several days in 
consequence. This was unfortunately too well 
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iUustrated in our owii case, as it was only on the 
third day after leaving Korosko that we turned 
the comer by the town of Derr. Here the channel, 
as the eyes search in vain for some outlet, seems 
to end in a smooth lake, shut in on one side by 
the wooded eastern shores, and ' on the other by 
the golden-sanded hills of the Lybian desert. It 
is only twelve or thirteen miles long, but three 
days were spent by us over this interval — and by 
two other dahabeeahs — ^in unavailing attempts at 
warping, or still more useless tracking. 

Going ashore, I wandered with my gun through 
the extensive palm-groves which — thicker and denser 
perhaps than any of Egypt or Nubia — extend in 
an unbroken line of dark-green foliage from Korosko 
to beyond the town of Derr. 

This deep and seemingly endless forest of palms, 
clothing the eastern shore with the luxuriant frondage 
of their feathered heads, is a lovely sight. Mar- 
shalled in grove after grove, with breaks so rare 
that the entering sunlights make the green shadows 
more intense, they skirt the river's edge. All along 
their feet play incessantly the many sakirs that 
gladden the Nubian's heart, as their moaning wheels 
turn a constant stream from the revolving pitchers 
into the channels of the small and precious fields. A 
walk under the deep shade of these palms, with their 
sighing leaves above and the fitful lights and shadows 
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checkering the ground as the sun plays through the 
bending stems, produces a strangely-impressive effect 
upon anyone who haa an eye and mind for nature's 
beauties. In some places the trees are so thickly 
planted that to keep a straight path is impossible, 
and one haa to find a winding way through their 
tangled glades ; while, as the foot breaks some twig or 
disturbs some stone, the palm-doves that perch in 
the spreading leaves flutter ofi* at the sound, with a 
sudden rustle that causes you momentarily to think 
them some spirits of the dim past, whose rest you have 
disturbed in the gloom of their leaf-shaded home. 
Then again, passing onwards, you reach some patch 
of clear ground, where a few especial giants tower in 
unusual height, ctowned with their graceful panoply 
of green, the free space around giving them space for 
growth which Aeir denser neighbours have not en- 
joyed. Sometimes, after wandering long amongst 
these lovely trees and emerging on some field 
of doura, set like a patch of green velvet in the 
darkness of its palm-forests, the creaking of some 
distant sakir sends its suggestive echoes through the 
wood, and following the sound, you find yourself 
once more on the river's bank, where the patient 
toiling buffalo ia droning its useful life away at the 
stiff and groaning wheel The little naked driver 
springs from his seat on the turning-bar, lisping out 
in his ever-ready way : " Back-see-sh-ya-how-aga 1 " 

M 2 
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dispelling all reveries and romantic thoughts, and 
recalling you to the practical world outside the 
dreamland of palm-grove shadows. 

Fehimary 20th. — ^We had travelled but a short 
four miles yesterday, and when evening had overtaken 
us to-day could only add three more to the total 
of our journey. 

Walking through the palm-groves already de- 
scribed, while the Lohengrin crept slowly along the 
eastern shore, I shot a couple of hawks, seven brace 
of palm-doves, some quail, and a few smaller birds, 
such as hoopooes and finches, wanted as specimens. 
But all the larger birds of Egypt — vultures excepted 
— are rare in Nubia, and even when seen are so shy 
that getting within gunshot of them is an excessively 
diflBcult task 

During my walk I met some native boys, who 
were swinging a couple of birds round their heads 
with palm -fibre string. Not understanding the flutter- 
ings of the victims, which at first I supposed to be 
either dead or tamed, I stopped them and asked to 
see their tiny prisoners. These they handed me with 
a delightful air of innocence, when I found that the 
little wretches had threaded a thin reed through their 
nostrils, and attaching to it a piece of fibre -string 
thus made sport of their misery by swinging the poor 
little things about, which, unable to escape, could 
only use their wings to alleviate the pain. Mis& 
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S , who was with me, asked me to get them for 

her, so purchasing the unhappy creatures, I released 
them as carefully as I could from their cruel fastenings, 
and giving them to her she threw them into the air. 
There, gaining liberty and the uncontrolled use of their 
winga, they took to flight and were soon lost amongst 
the distant trees ; and hapless indeed will they be if 
ever they renew the chance of their Nubian tormentors 
to repeat such cruelties. I inquired of the boys why 
they indulged in such wantonly-brutal play, but only 
received the somewhat startling retort of, " Why does 
the Howaga shoot them then ? " I tried to explain 
that, though I certainly had shot the birds my boy 
Mustapha carried, there was considerable difference 
between inflicting instantaneous death for a proper 
purpose and prolonged and useless pain. But I am 
afraid my reasoning was not particularly effective. 
The small Nubians "would have their will," and 
saw no practical difference between shooting and 
maiming unfortunate little birds, the former of which 
they considered, if anything, rather the worse. 

While returning, a kestrel flew across our path, 
which thereupon " vitam sub nube reliquit," and fell 
into some standing doura. Thence it was retrieved 
cleverly by the strangest-clad individual I think I ever 
saw. He was a Nubian, so black that he might hava 
been carved out of ebony, and his dress consisted of a 
very ancient fez, from which the glory of its original 
crimson had long since departed, only the mere ghost 
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of its tassel remaining^ a thick walking-sticky and a 
gorgeous green waistcoat, of which he seemed 
inordinately proud, on account of its brass buttons. 
Whence or how he became possessed of this latter 
adornment I cannot fancy, but perhaps it may have 
found its way from some clothes-shop of SiAt or Cairo, 
to these groves of Derr, or else have been presented 
by some passing traveller. He of course demanded 
backsheesh, and I never paid the tribute more 
willingly to any of Egypt's many askers than to the 
light-hearted owner of this grotesque costume. 

February 21st. — Still in the Korosko reach, with 
a stiff breeze blowing from the north, effectually 
preventing our escape until it shall change its 
direction or cease. After tracking for the better 
part of the morning along the eastern shore, with 
the immense result of lessening the distance between 
us and Aboo Simbel by two hundred yards, we thought 
that the shelter afforded from the wind by the hills 
of the western desert might help us, if we could 
gain their friendly lee. So manning the felucca 
with four men, headed by Rachidi, one of the 
strongest and cleverest of our crew, we sent them 
across the river, carrying a rope and anchor attached 
to the dahabeeah, with instructions to sink it when 
at its farthest stretch. By means of this we slowly 
warped across stream, and with much trouble and hard 
work, especially for those in the felucca, who toiled 
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like Trojans during the endeavour, the Lohengrin was 
brought to under the western shore. She, however, 
made so much leeway below her starting-point that 
siie had almost drifted back over the distance so 
hardly gained on the previous day. 

Here the desert hills, that form so marked a 
coQtrast to the well-wooded eastern bank, extend 
for miles and miles, the saSron of their surrounjiing 
sands only broken by a few gray boulders of stone, 
lying scattered about, or some straggling bushes 
which seem to be striving to live where life is well- 
niga impossible. The protection that these hills 
ou^t to have given us from the wind encouraged 
the men, who now once more essayed to tow the 
vessel along, but with wind and current against 
them, and being already tired with the day's 
exertions, this soon had to be given up, forcing us 
to be content with the poor half-mile performed 
undar a burning sky. All day the fierce sun held 
s„a, „ve. t J d.Lg rivef, the brightne. of 
which was rivalled only by the smooth and glare- 
reflecting desert. So fervid was the air that during 
the one short walk I tried to take upon the western 
shore, the heat of the soft sand, in which at every 
step I sank, burned through my boots, obliging me 
unwillingly to seek the cooler decks of the Lohengrin. 
Even the vultures — ^those emblems of sultriness — 
sat lazily on the few rocks that peeped from out 
their enveloping ocean of sand, like miniature islands. 
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staring vacantly at the lifeless glow around. But 
the disc of fire sank at last slowly towards the west 
finally disappearing behind the distant horizon of 
rounded hills. Splendid was its departure, sinking 
slowly below the African horizon, bathing sky, plain, 
and sand-girt hills in a sea of colour; its latest 
brightness flooding the dark masses of the distant 
palm-groves with crimson lights, shown against deep 
shadows, while the heavens each moment changed 
from hue to hue till the silver moon succeeded to 
her cool reign. 

February 22nd. — Taking advantage of the day- 
break calm that precedes the morning breeze, we 
once more crossed the river, and tracking by the 
palm-groves, and the town of Derr standing in 
their midst, turned the corner of this reach :hat 
had held us such fast prisoners so long. Then 
spreading the trinkeet to the welcome wind, we 
sailed at a splendid pace all day, passing the town 
of Ibreem, standing on the brow of its tall cliflF 
in most picturesque ruins clear cut against the 
blue sky, and reaching Tushka, a small village 
on the eastern bank, by evening. 

At this spot two reefs of rock stretch across 
the narrowed river, rendering the passage very 
difficult; and though only their extremities are to 
be seen on either shore, yet the careful way in 
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which the pilot guides the vessel, and the unusual 
attention he gives to the steering, are in themselves 
sufficient indications of the danger awaiting those 
who should attempt to pass without knowing the 
proper channel. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ft 

Floating through the Desert — The four Giants of the Kubian 
Nile — ^Aboo Simbel — ^The Fajade of the Great Temple — Grodsy 
Kings, and Chimeras — Inside the Mountain — Brugsch Bey 
upon the Eock-temples — Sculptures and Inscriptions — 
Pictures of Egyptian Life — The sacred Arks — Terayg, its 
Christian Tenants — ^The Hill of Difficulty — A Nubian Land- 
scape — Aboo Simbel by Moonlight. 

February 23rd, — After leaving Tushka the scenery 
becomes most desolate, and, for those who delight 
in the fertility of Egypt, decidedly uninteresting. 
There is a monotony in the landscape hereabouts 
that is very wearying, as the dahabeeah passes 
mile after mile of the winding river, flowing 
between its two desert banks, alike only in rival 
sterility. On the western side, low rounded hills 
rise in easy slopes from the water's edge, over 
which, and far away to the horizon, stretches 
the desert sand, till its borders are lost in the 
pale blue of the distant sky. On the other and 
eastern side, plain has turned to hill, the desert to 
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bleak ranges, and in the place of the smooth wind- 
shifted sand, tall conically-topped mountains nse in 
rugged peaks and broken gorges, while neither tree 
nor bush exists to lend colour to the view, or break 
the endless sameness of the prospect. There is much 
of this monotony of scenery to be passed ; but the 
longest lane has its turning, and it was with great 
satisfaction' that we received the news from Ibraheem 
that our goal was in sight. With far greater 
enthusiasm than was his wont, he came running to 
the after-deck, saying : " Me ladee " (as he always called 

Mra S ), "that mountain, him Aboo Simbel,and we 

shall be there in very soon." Our glasses proved 
this true, and as we neared " him," the four colossi that 
have rendered, and will for ages yet to come render, 
this temple so famous, slowly assumed their human 
shapes from forth the mountain's side, in which at 
first they were obscured by the dim haze of distance. 
Gradually increasing in size as the dahabeeah creeps 
onward, they wear a strangely lifelike look-; but 
as their gigantic dimensions develope, and the bold 
outlines of their forms become more visible, their 
majestic calm and the utter solitude of their positions, 
impress the attention most vividly with a sense of their 
mystery and grandeur. Nothing in Egypt or Nubia 
— not even the mighty ruins of Karnak, with the 
heaped-up splendour of its bygone palaces and power 
— infuses such a feeling of awe and wonder as the 
Nile traveller experiences when he first sights these 
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four enormous figures, throned before the rock- temple 
of Aboo Simbel. 

As soon as the Lohengrin had been made fast 
to the steep bank of sand which slopes towards the 
entrances of the two temples, we clambered up the 
incline with much difficulty ; for the loose sand, giving 
way at each step, rendered progress almost impossible. 
But this difficulty was overcome by zig-zagging up 
the treacherous approach, and the steep was surmounted 
at last. The smaller of the two temples, dedicated to 
Athor, is, like its immense neighbour, excavated in 
the mountain-side, though in comparison diminutive, 
being only ninety feet from the door to the inner 
wall of its sanctuary. Its fajade is fine, having seven 
large buttresses, sloping backwards from their bases, 
on which are carved numerous hieroglyphics. 
Between these buttresses stand six colossi, three on 
each side of the door. The hall, supported by six 
Athor-headed columns, is first entered ; then the 
pronaos with two adjoining chambers; and last, the 
sanctuary, at the end of which is a very dilapidated 
figure ; but the sculpturings on all the internal walls 
are of inferior execution, and fast crumbling away 
with age. 

About one hundred and fifty yards to the 
left of this opens the great temple of Aboo 
Simbel, stupendous in its greatness apart from any 
comparison with its neighbour. Cut in the rock 
of the mountain-face, its fa9ade is nearly one 
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hundred feet high, and on each side of the portal 
sit two colossal figures of Rameses IL, who built 
or rather carved it, as the testimony of his conquests 
and in honour of his gods. These enormous statues 
are sixty-six feet in height, each of their forefingers 
alone being a yard long; but the figure next the 
right-hand side of the entrance as you face the 
temple has been broken oflF at the waist, and lies, 
in itself an imposing ruin, at the foot of its tenantless 
throne. The sand that has drifted down the 
mountain-side, and formerly blocked the temple- 
door, has covered the farther right-hand effigy up 
to the knees ; but otherwise, both this and the 
two upon the left are wonderfully well-preserved, 
and show hardly any traces of the ages which have 
elapsed since their first modelling. There is some- 
thing intensely grand in the changeless calm of their 
faces, a royalty of mien that is very striking and, 
as a rule, wanting in most of the statues both of 
this Pharaoh and of others seen elsewhere. In a 
deep niche over the door stands a figure, in high 
relief, of Ra the Sun God, crowned with the disc 
emblematical of his attribute, and facing, as does the 
temple itself, that East wherefrom the divinity of day 
each mom, born afresh to life, shines on this monu- 
ment built in his honour by the great Sesostris. 
The top of the fa§ade is ornamented by a line of 
rampant creatures resembling turtles, or perhaps 
antediluvian dodos, more than the monkeys for 
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which they axe said to be designed ; and by the sides 
of the colossi stand several figures of women who 
represent the wives of Rameses IL, but whose 
diminutive sizes, in comparison with their lords, 
are indicative, I suppose, of their social and physical 
inferiority. 

Lighting the candles which our accompanying 
sailors have fixed at the ends of long sticks, for 
illuminating the higher sculptures of the walls, we 
enter the great hall of the temple, and stand in 
the dim gloom of its interior. The roof of this 
enormous shrine, cut in the very heart of the 
mountain, is supported by eight columns of the 
native rock, against each of which stands a figure 
of Osiris almost as high as the roof itself, each with 
hands folded across its breast, holding the signs of 
life and power; but the sand which has drifted in 
has covered the statues nearly up to the knefea The 
stillness of the chamber is so deep that its silence can 
be almost felt, while the quiet faces of these Osiride 
figures seem to watch with impassive eyes the strange 
modern beings come to visit their abode. It is the rest- 
less Present, wandering through the peaceful halls of the 
Past ; the echoing sound of our footsteps through the 
still chambers seems almost a profanation, and our 
intrusive lights, playing on column and background 
of sculptured wall, throw shadows that make a weird 
show of life in the mysterious scene, bringing out 
objects which were obscure. Passing on to the next 
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hall, containing four square columns, the adytum or 
sanctuary is reached, in the farthest wall of which 
(about two hundred yards from the temple-door) 
opens a wide niche wherein are four statues, in a 
sitting position, in high relief, but much decayed 
with age and exposure. Here, on the altar that 
stands in the chamber's centre, three thousand years 
ago, the great Sesostris, the conqueror of almost 
every nation then known, sacrificed to his gods, in 
thanks for his many victories, and with prayers 
for future prosperity. Pompous priests and princes, 
with rich pageants, filled these colossal courts and 
thronged the vast halls where now reign silence 
and solitude. The stillness of the place is intense 
and oppressive. To speak loudly would be to violate 
propriety and the instincts of decorum, while the 
mere sound of a footfall, even on the soft yielding 
sand, grates on the ear. To all thoughtful men a sense 
of reverence for ancient worships is common, and 
in such a place as this, surrounded by the watching 
figures of Osiris, the godlike giver of life, and the 
emblems of a sublime faith in immortality — which 
gave Greece her religion, and has bequeathed many 
a tenet and doctrine to many cults — one feels an 
inexpressible awe at the convictions which found 
such noble expression. 

Brugsch Bey, in his " History of Egypt," has so 
ably described this marvellous labour that I cannot 
refrain from quoting the passage. He says : '' There, 
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in Nubia, on a solitary wall of rock, far removed 
from the dwellings of men, in hoary antiquity a 
temple was hewn to the great gods of the land of 
Egypt, Amon of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, Hormakhu 
of Heliopolis, and, as a fourth united with these, 
the new god Eamessu Miamun — hewn as if by 
enchantment — ^for this is the proper word, so bold, 
so powerful, so exceeding all human measure, bs 
if giants had turned the bare rocks into a living 
work of art ! Standing before this work, achieved 
by the hands of man, the thoughtful child of our 
modem age first feels the greatness of antiquity in 
its all-powerful might. It was not clever calculation, 
not profit nor utility, but the most elevated feeling 
of gratitude to God, that caused such a work to be 
executed — a work worthy of and fit for the immortal, 
inconceivable, almighty Deity, to whom the Ancients 
dedicated it in high veneration for the Everlasting 
and the Incomprehensible. . . . After long wander- 
ings, we step out of the darkness of the primeval 
cave back into the bright light of day, silent, our 
thoughts turned within, confounded and almost over- 
powered by the indescribable impression of our own 
helplessness. We have experienced, in the gigantic 
tomb of a time long past away, some portion of that 
nameless feeling which moved our forefathers of old 
in their inmost being at the sight of the most 
sublime of all dwellings made for the gods, the 
wonderful rock -temple of Ibsambul." 
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February 24th. — Revisiting the great temple, 
we spent most of the morning examining the 
sculptures which cover the walls of its inner chambers, 
and the many inscriptions of ancient travellers 
cut in its various parts. The most noted of these, 
and the one especially pointed out by the guide- 
books^ is that of the Carian soldiers sent by 
Psammetichus into Ethiopia after the deserting 
garrison of Syene, which is inscribed in well-cut 
Greek characters on the left leg of the broken 
colossus. But because Greeks and other early 
pioneers of travel have thus left a record of their 
passage^ as interesting to the modern tourist as 
it is useful to the antiquary, this is no reason 
why those who follow should mar the eflFect by 
placing their own obscure names beside thenu Will 
posterity care to know who Brown or Jones is, 
or desire even to become acquainted with the fact 
of their existence, that they should take such 
infinite trouble to cut the letters of their trivial 
names an inch deep upon the limbs and feet of. 
gods ? Surely such egotistical people, if they cannot 
be content to admire a temple — the true grandeur 
of which their perceptions can perhaps hardly 
encompass — without affixing their signatures to the 
monument they visit, deserve to be made public, 
with names and addresses in full, as a warning to 
similar violators of decency. 

The sculpturings in the temple hall are beautifully 
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executed and astonishingly lifelike in effect. The 
spirit of the architect seems to have imparted its own 
enthusiasm to every worker employed ; and on the 
southern wall, where one of the many victories of 
Rameses IL, the temple's founder, is depicted, this is 
especially marked. Here, in the left-hand corner, is 
drawn a cartoon of a massive chariot, the wheels of 
which appear almost to move, so real is the graven 
action of the splendid horses pursuing the flying 
enemy, some of whom die under the chariot-wheels or 
the chargers' feet, or fly only to be overtaken and 
killed by the conquering Sesostris. One charioteer is 
specially lifelike, and the artist wishing to make the 
martial scene more realistic, has represented him as 
having tied his strong-necked horse's reins round his 
waist, so that he plunges through the battle with both 
arms free, which advantage — to judge from the carnage 
liround — he doubtless uses well. The whole scene is 
so well designed and executed that its incidents appear 
almost to take place before the observer's admiring 
,eyes — and these, be it remembered, are intaglios cut 
deep into the mountain-side. One of the most interest- 
ing pictures is that of some Egyptians carryingthe sacred 
arks to battle. These arks, when not in sacerdotal use, 
were always kept concealed in the temple of their par- 
ticular god, and the representations of their shape 
resemble closely the description given of those of the 
Israelites, which Moses in the Exodus instructs them 
to build according to his admeasurements, Moses, as 
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the Israelitish legislator, no doubt took the idea from 
the Egyptians, with whose doctrines and teachings his 
mind was deeply imbued, the apparently materialistic 
use of these models being symbolical of a divine help, 
as it was with the Egyptians themselves. Looking 
at the picture of these ark-bearing Egyptians, the 
memorable story of the taking of the towns Jericho 
and Ai is vividly brought to one's mind, and the 
Aboo Simbel frescoes are an illustration of the frequent 
passages in Joshua and Judges. 

On the left-hand side of Aboo Simbel, and similarly 
cut in the rock, is a priests' chamber, or smaller temple, 
as some call it, not remarkable in size or architectural 
plan, but the freshness of the numerous hieroglyphics 
with which its walls and ceilings are adorned give it a 
particular interest of its own. It has only been dis- 
covered and freed from the sand that concealed its en- 
trance in the last few years, and this doubtless accounts 
for the wonderful brightness of the colours, which have 
thus been sealed from exposure for so long. 

Leaving Aboo Simbel, full of its wonders and mys- 
teries, we scrambled down the sand-slope as well as we 
could to the felucca, which the sailors had brought to a 
somewhat inconvenient spot. Its position entailed a 
slide down an incline of yielding sand of about forty-five 
degrees, with an unpleasant chance at the bottom of 
falling into the water. We however acquitted ourselves 
of this feat in highly creditable fashion, and the sailors, 
rowing in time to their curious songs, soon landed us 

N 2 
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under the temple of Ferayg, about two miles farther up 
stream on the opposite shore. This sanctuary, cut in 
the rock about twenty-five feet above the water-line, is a 
small excavation, containing a hall — the roof of which 
is supported by four fluted columns — two adjoining 
chambers, and an adytum. The early Christians used it 
as a resort for worship, but not approving of the heathen 
sculpturings which covered its walls, they plastered 
the same with mud, on which they afterwards painted 
pictures better suited to their ideas. The result here, 
and in several other temples where the same operation 
has been performed, is the reverse of edifying, for these 
pictured saints and martyrs are often represented bow- 
ing the knee and offering incense to the images of the 
Egyptian deities, whose covering of mud time has re- 
moved. On the ceiling of this temple is a brilliant 
Coptic painting, but it is difficult to admire it as it 
perhaps deserves, since its position, directly above one's 
head, and only a yard away, requires the bending of 
the neck at right angles to the body, which even the 
most flexibly-constructed person cannot sustain for 
long. All I could make out was an enormously large 
halo, the saint belonging to which seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Quitting this little oddly-adorned shrine, we 
floated down again to Aboo Simbel ; and determining 
to see the view from the summit of its mountain, 
Mr. S , Miss S , and I started on this under- 
taking with far greater alacrity than the nature of 
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the ascent permitted, or than we could sustain. On 
the right-hand side of the temple runs a deep gorge, 
some two or three hundred yards wide, which the 
winds of countless years have filled up with the sand 
of the distant desert. Still, as this was the only road, 
and looking at it would not bring us to the desired 
point, a beginning had to be made. So, taking a 
couple of sailors to help, we commenced slowly 
ascending the mountain of sand which rose before us. 
The first fifty yards or so were fairly easy, we being 
comparatively fresh to the work, but after that, every 
few yards gained in the treacherous drift required a 
considerable rest — for the sole purpose, of course, of 
admiring the view. Then we waded on again, but 
only to find some fresh, and as yet unnoticed, 
prospect, the proper appreciation of which occupied far 
more time than would have been necessary had we 
been on a firmer and less toilsome path. It was 
astonishing how often we found it desirable to call 
each other's attention to incidents of the landscape 
lying below. Struggling upward in the devoted 
earnest manner which early illustrations of Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress " depict so graphically at the Hill 
DiflSculty, we advanced another fifty yards. But 
here an erect position became impossible, and it 
degenerated into a species of infantile crawling. 
Walking backwards would have been very efficacious, 
if you could have avoided falling down at each step. 
The best mode of progression by far was found to be 
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a kind of imitation of the sailor's science of tacking, 
to do which successfully, it was needful to edge 
sideways some few yards to the left, and then turning 
round, without falling if possible (though a fall forms 
a good excuse for again pausing to contemplate the 
view), to wade back the same distance to the right, 
always keeping the footsteps inclined upwards. 
With good fortune and great perseverance we could 
thus gain at least thirty yards in the quarter of an 
hour. Moreover, we found that by this system our 
boots did not sink in the sand more than a foot or so, 
and this, when they did not come ojff and remain 
embedded, was a great advantage. Another very 
effectual method, but only to be resorted to in the 
last emergency, was for one of the sailors to pull and 
another to push, when it either happened that you 
took a header into the sand, or " urged on your wild 
career" till you fancied the view had sufficiently 
improved to be worthy of being looked at again. At 
last, by means of these and several other novel, 
though scarcely expeditious modes of progression, the 
mountain- top was gained, where the ground being 
hard rock proved a welcome change, after the trials 
of the slippery ladder by which we had ascended. 
From the position now attained, we could see 
the Nile, stretching far away to the south, winding 
through its barren wilderness of hill and sand to Wady 
Haifa, and the distant ranges, where the great river 
emerges from the wilds of Africa. To the north, sandy 
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wastes extended in soft distance till lost in the 
indistinct line of Tushka's fields and groves; while 
opposite, all away to the horizon, rose clusters 
of conically-shaped hills, which, beginning in broad 
bases and ending in sharp peaks, have been compared, 
and with much reason, to the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Splendid was the effect of the sun-setting over all 
this panorama of mountain, river, desert, and field, 
tinging each object with changing light or mysterious 
shadow; till sinking in a sky of glory, the bright 
full moon rose to replace the scarlets and gold with 
her softer indigo and silver. 

Towards midnight, when the chattering crew, 
wrapped in their camel-hair rugs, were sleeping 

on the decks of the Lohengrin, JVIr. S and I 

turned out and again visited the great temple. 
No one was there to mar its solitude, for the 
silence of the hour was absolute, or if broken by 
the occasional cry of the river-birds, the shriek of 
an owl, or the flutter of the bats darting before 
the temple's face, it was broken only to add to 
its intensity by echoes befitting the scene. The 
full moQn shone brightly on the mighty fajade, 
marking the edging lines of its boldly-cut sculp- 
turings quite clearly with the bright relief of its 
silver light against the black-shadowed recesses. 
All the temple's wealth of grandeur in design, all 
the massive harmony of its lines, were magnified 
in the moonbeams; and the calm faces of the three 
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colossi — who together with their falleii brother have 
sentinelled this vast monument since ages so remote, 
that antiquity itself has commenced since they ended 
— seemed even more lifelike in their mystic nocturnal 
session than in the noonday sun. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Our Turning-point — Stripping a Dababeeah — The Lohengrin ready 
for Home — ^Voyaging down the Nile — Arab rowing — Boat 
Expeditions — ^A hard Pull for Breakfast — Wall-paintings at 
A'mada — Our first Crocodile — ^The Frogs of Kerango — ^The 
Yalley of the Lions— My Chameleon^ its Habits and Trans- 
formations — Maharraker. 

February 25th, — From Aboo Simbel to Wady Haifa 
and the second Cataracts (a distance of about forty 
miles) the course of the Nile lies between two desert 
banks, as uninteresting in their features as they are 
bare of verdure ; besides which there is the drawback 
of a cold wind almost always blowing in this reach 
of the river, in defiance of the latitudes and zones. 
Most travellers, therefore, who visit Egypt for health 
and pleasure prefer to make Aboo Simbel their 
turning-point, as the second Cataracts and the Rock 
of Abooseer are the only notable objects beyond ; and 
we, too, deeming the great temple a natural climax, 
ordered Ibraheem to have the Lohengrin got ready 
for the descent of the river. 

To prepare a dahabeeah for this occupies a con- 
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siderable time, especially in the hands of Arabs, who 
do not comprehend what working together means. 
We therefore took the precaution of telling Ibraheem 
to make the LoJiengrin ready a whole day before we 
intended to start, with the result that when we 
returned from ascending Aboo Simbel we found our 
sailors engaged in the various and necessary alterations, 
working with a zeal that was in striking contrast to 
their usual mode of doing business. The enormous 
trinkeet-sail has to be removed from the trinkeet- 
yard, and then the yard itself brought down, and 
separated into the two or three spars that compose 
its unwieldy but graceful length. These have next 
to be fastened fore and aft along the vessel, above the 
awning-pole; and then, to make a good job of this 
particular item in the dismantling, the trinkeet-sail 
which the disengaged sailors have rolled up and tied 
into an uncouth-looking kind of huge bolster, has to 
be placed on those spars as near the foremast as 
possible, the whole being afterwards lashed up with 
ropes as securely as may be. The balakoon-yard, 
with its accompanying sail, is next removed from the 
mizen, and rigged up on the now vacant trinkeet-mast, 
while the long two-handed oars have to be brought 
down from the poop, or upper-deck, where during the 
up journey they have been fastened to the side-rails. 
These are all placed in the rowlocks on the lower- 
deck ready for use. Besides such arrangements the 
dababeeah has to be thoroughly* cleaned, the decks 
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cleared, the belongings of the crew restored, and 
many planks of the fore-deck removed, or their 
positions altered, for the better accommodation of the 
sailors when engaged in the peculiar kind of rowing 
they adopt in going down stream. 

Ibraheem having informed us of the fact that 
these arrangements were all completed, we ordered 
Hassan, our Mahattah pilot, to start ; and accordingly, 
at an early hour of the day, we quitted Aboo Simbel 
and its rock-hewn temples, for Cairo. The mode of 
travelling down the Nile is very different from that 
in which the ascent was made ; and to the impatiently 
inclined must be sometimes rather a tedious experience. 
Hurrying is quite unknown, if not impossible ; the 
wind has become an enemy, and lying-by all day 
at some uninteresting village is, alas I so frequent 
an occurrence that one gets too well used to it even 
to repine. The chief means of progression is, of 
course, the current, which gives an average rate of 
about three miles an hour ; though this depends much 
on the nature of the river's bed, and the consequently 
swift or slow passage of the body of water through 
its narrow or broad channel But as the wind in 
the winter months of Egypt almost always blows 
from the north to south, and the return course lies 
in the general direction of from south to north, it is 
not too often that one benefits much even by the 
river's current, the strength of which may be counter- 
acted by a contrary wind in a greater or less degree. 
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The result is that the dahabeeah becomes continually 
the " bone of contention " between these two elements, 
with varying fortune; for if there chance to be a 
soft air blowing it floats broadside to the stream, 
gaining about three-and-a-half miles an hour, whereas 
if the wind be coming hard up river, its strength 
predominates over that of the current, so that a 
couple of miles or thereabout are perhaps "logged" 
during the whole day. Otherwise one is forced to 
adopt the scarcely less useful and decidedly more 
resigned alternative of mooring in the near proximity 
of some village, till the breeze shall cease and allow 
your onward journey. It is seldom that the wind 
is sufliciently favourable to permit the balakoon- 
sail to be spread, but when this is so, with breeze, 
current, and oars to help, the dahabeeah makes 
fine runs, often accomplishing nearly forty miles if 
the wind holds good all day. 

Last, but not least, there are the oars ; but these 
the sailors will not use unless the day be calm and the 
wind either not blowing or soft, for the dahabeeah 
having otherwise to be constantly kept broadside to 

the stream, their labour would be wasted. Their mode 

« 

of rowing is most curious, and not without a certain 
picturesqueness, as seen on board a passing native or 
pleasure dahabeeah or from the shore. On board the 
Lohengrin there were twelve oars, six each side, manned 
by separate sailors, each of whom had his own oar, 
to which they kept with jealous conservatism during 
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the whole return journey, seldom allowing anyone else 
to use the particular sweep to which they were " told 
off." Underneath the fore-deck is the hold, where the 
sailors' belongings and the ship's goods are kept, and 
this is entered by six or seven hatches on each side, 
which lift up by means of an attached ring. When the 
sailors row these are all removed and placed in a slant- 
ing position fore and aft, leaning up from the floor of 
the hold to the deck, the former of which is about four 
feet below the latter. Across these hatches are nailed 
a few pieces of wood, to afford a better footing to 
the mens' bare soles. They do not act merely as 
" stretchers," but form a kind of ladder, necessary for 
the peculiar mode of rowing in vogue amongst the 
dahabeeah crews. Each sailor sits on the deck, facing 
the stem, with one foot resting on the floor of the 
hold below and the other on the sloping board already 
mentioned, in front of him. Then holding the long 
heavy oar with his left hand above and his right 
below, so as to have a firmer grip on its unwieldy 
weight, and keeping step with all the other sailors (the 
best-voiced one of whom generally chants some Nile 
boat-song), he walks up the short board in front of him, 
till, with arms at full length and his oar well back in 
the second position of rowing, he plunges its blade at 
the same moment as all the others as deep as possible 
below the water's surface, and leaning backwards pulls 
with might and main, with feet well planted against 
the top edge of his ladder, down which, as the vessel 
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slowly answers to the twelve oars, lie retires, to regain 
his first position. In this manoeuvre there are six 
distinct actions, namely, two steps up the ladder, to 
bring the oar to the requisite angle ; a stationary move- 
ment while dipping it into the water ; a stride back- 
wards to the deck-board, and two steps down to the 
first position — each of these complete strokes generally 
occupying about forty seconds. For the first day or 
two of descending the river the sailors work rather 
irregularly, while the step-inciting songs have to be 
sung slowly and recommenced frequently; but after 
some practice it is astonishing with what quick move- 
ment and perfect step they perform the work, and 
this regardless, or almost so, of the sun's heat, though, 
as the blades of the unwieldy oars emerge in unison 
from the water with the last jerks of the reseated 
crew, there is enough splash to horrify an expert 
coxswain, and the shake of the dripping sweeps 
heralds each stroke with a vibration that can be felt 
throughout the vessel. 

February 2&th. — Leaving the village of Geraneh, 
our mooring-place of yesterday, the ruins of Ibreem, 
standing on its lofty hill, were early reached, and 

to these Mr. S and I put ofi* in the felucca, 

with Kachidi, Salami, and Gomah. It is always 
best to make these short excursions by means of 
the felucca, since, as the distance which a descending 
dahabeeah will accomplish in the day is of the most 
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uncertain and varying length, the chief object is to 
hinder its progress aa little as possible, and by making 
use of the felucca for the purpose of sight-seeing on 
shore, the dahabeeah is thus permitted to float on 
down stream. The ruins of this once strongly- 
garrisoned town of Ibreem, pinnacled on a craggy 
cliflF of the eastern shore, consist of some crude and 
fast-crumbling brick houses, with a few other remains, 
mostly of the Roman era; but its commanding 
position on the summit of a precipitous crag furnishes 
a picturesque landmark for many of the miles it 
overlooks. In the face of its cliff are cut several 
of the grottoes, or square-shaped tombs, where the 
ancient Egyptians, and those who participated in 
their beliefs, buried their deceased ; and these chambers 
we now intended seeing. It was with difficulty, 
however, that we succeeded in attaining even the 
entrance of the largest, as all are situated in nearly 
inaccessible parts of the cliff, their entry requiring 
ropes and a degree of agility which we certainly did 
not feel inclined to exhibit. Thinking therefore 
that discretion was the better part of archsaology, 
and having examined one of the tombs, we managed 
to descend safely from our already somewhat too- 
exciting position to the foot of the cliff where the 
felucca was moored. 

Meanwhile the Lohengrin had drifted nearly 
three miles down stream, rendering our breakfast 
an exceedingly visionary meal unless a smart pull 
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should be made for it; so, taking Rachidi's stroke- 
oar myself, I got him to sing one of the Nile boat- 
songs, in the chorus of which Mr. S and I 

joined with as much spirit as though each word 
of its apparent nonsense had been perfectly in- 
telligible to us. But the great delight of this merry 
Rachidi, whose voice matched the strength of his 
burly frame, was to get one of us to sing, or rather 
attempt to imitate their songs, while he and the 
rest of the crew joined in the chorus. After he 
had thus induced a Howaga to **lead," the zest 
it gave to his rowing was astonishing, the knowledge 
of which frequently served us in good stead when 
a few strong strokes were needed. At first my 
too-slow song did not suit their strokes at all, for 
we " fouled " nearly every minute ; but after a little 
compromising on both sides — and in the interval 

giving Mr. S , who steered, no end of trouble — 

we got into working order, and raced away merrily 
down stream, soon overtaking the floating Lohengrin, 
to the great joy of her crew, who heard the jumble 
of our English and native Nile songs come sounding 
across the water, and watched us row with such 
energy as a distant breakfast could alone inspire. 

We were now entering the lovely Korosko reach, 
where the adverse winds had before delayed us 
so long ; but that which opposed us then was 
helpful now, enabling us to spread the balakoon 
to the fair breeze blowing, and keep it set during 
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the remainder of the day. Yet what a difference 
had the loss of the tall trinkeet made to the for- 
merly graceful dahabeeah, so birdlike in appearance I 
for now she was transformed to a mere painted 
barge, moving under a sail that only mimicked its 
lofty predecessor. 

At Derr, which we next reached, is a small 
temple of the time of Eameses 11. , in nowise 
remarkable either for size or sculpture, so we 
pressed on to the temple of A'mada, about four 
nnles lower down on the opposite side. This is 
in a better state of preservation than most of the 
Nubian temples, and though small is very pretty 
in construction. Its walls, moreover, are covered 
with some of the finest and best-executed sculp- 
turings to be met with in Nubia, and the various 
colours on them are as clear and bright as when 
first put on by their skilful artist. The reason of 
this is the old one : the early Christians disapproving 
the pagan pictures in these adorned temples — which 
they used as places of worship — covered the offending 
imagery with mud and mortar. This coating falling 
away with time, now shows their former brilliance, 
thus unwittingly preserved against exposure and 
nitre-laden air. 

Near here we saw our first crocodile, on one 

of the neighbouring sand-banks, looking very much 

like a stranded palm-log as it lay motionless, basking 

in the sun« They are said to be numerous in 

o 
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this reach, but Nile travellers who expect to see 
as many crocodiles in Egypt as sparrows in Europe, 
must be rather disappointed to learn that their 
occurrence below the second Cataracts grows yearly 
rarer. For my part, I am scarcely sorry that 
"allegories" are few "on the banks of the Nile,** 
as otherwise, the Bedovdn disaster by Gebel Tookh 
might have proved a still more unhappy adventure 
than it was, even without their compromising 
presence. 

Some of my readers may not know the curious 
description given of these creatures by Herodotus in 
his "Euterpe," which I therefore venture to quote 
from my father's translation, as the dissertation of the 
ancient historian on them is decidedly amusing in 
many points. "The nature of the crocodile," he 
writes, " is this : All the four deep- winter months the 
crocodile eats nothing; it is a four-footed beast, and 
belongeth as much to the land as the water ; for it 
lays its eggs on the land, and hatches them, spending 
most of the day upon the bank ; but remaining all 
night in the river, as the water is warmer than the 

night-sky and the dew It has the eyes of 

a hog, and large tusklike teeth, of a size in accord- 
ance with the body. It is the only creature that has 
no tongue, and cannot move the lower jaw, being also 
the only one that works the upper jaw against the 
lower. It has strong claws, and a scaly hide, not to be 
pierced along the back ; it is blind in the water, but 
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on shore specially quick-sighted. Passing its time in 
the river, it has its mouth covered with leeches inside ; 
and all other birds and beasts will shun it, but the 
trochilus is on the best of terms with it, as it is much 
indebted to this bird. For when the crocodile goes up 
from the river to the shore, and lies gaping there (and 
this is what it is wont to do when the west wind 
blows), the trochilus enters into his mouth, and eats up 
the leeches ; whereat the beast is mightily eased, and 
will in no wise hurt the trochilus." He then, after 
referring to the religious views held concerning the 
animal, and telling us how some of the Egyptians 
revere and others eat it, proceeds to relate how its 
capture is effected, the most successful mode appearing 
to have been as follows : " The hunter fastens a pig s 
chine about a hook, and lets it down in mid-stream ; 
he then takes his stand upon the river-bank with a 
sucking pig in his hand, and belabours it. The 
crocodile hears the pig squeaking, and goes in the 
direction of the sound, when coming across the bait, 
he swallows it down. They pull him out, and so soon 
as ever he reaches land, the hunter plasters up his eyes 
with mud. When this is accomplished he is easily 
handled; but unless this be observed, he makes much 
ado." No doubt he would " make much ado." Most 
animals would under the same circumstances ; but I 
should fancy that some slight delay must have been 
experienced amongst the hunters in deciding who 

should " bell the cat," or, in this case, ^'plaster the eyes." 

o 2 
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Besides, the tail of a crocodile is one of the most active 
and exciting weapons known, being just as ubiquitous 
as the Irishman's shillelagh, and therefore might — 
in fact doubtless would — aid very considerably in 
" making much ado." 

An hour after sunset we moored by the village of 
Kerango, about four miles north of Korosko. The 
margins of the river here, and for several miles 
up and down, were infested with frogs, which gave 
vent to a violent kind of croaking chorus throughout 
the night, making sleep almost impossible. I thought 
that Moses had expelled, or professed to expel, all 
frogs from Egypt after their particular plague had 
done its duty ; but it seems that he either sent them 
all up here, or else the wand which he stretched over 
Egypt had no effect on the Cushite contingent, which 
has thus remained in all its force. From the huge 
Aristophanic uproar they made, sounding like an 
infinitude of old persons suffering from bronchitis, I 
should judge that Nubia did not share the happy 
deliverance of the Egyptians. 

February 27th. — Reaching Wady Sabooyah the 
felucca conveyed us to the bank, where a long 
stretch of sand had to be trudged across before the 
temple's gateway was gained. It was doubtless 
once an imposing building, with its columned halls, 
sculptured chambers, and avenue of androsphinxes ; 
but the desert dust now clothes it in its smooth shroud. 
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and hides from view the decayed grandeur of the 
original. The sand has drifted with the wind over 
almost all, leaving visible only the roof, part of its 
inner chambers, and its adytum, the bare indications of 
two propylons, a couple of statues, inscribed with 
hieroglyphics — facing each other by the entrance, and 
peeping from their enveloping cerement of sand — with 
the two lines of androsphinxes which front the pathway 
leading to the temple and give the place its name of 
Wady Sabooyah, or "Valley of the Lions." In the interior 
(so the guide-books say, for entrance was impossible, 
on account of the portal being blocked up) exists an 
amusing specimen of the mud-and-plaster paintings of 
the early Christians, who sought these temple-shades 
for worship. Rameses II., in the original sculptures, is 
making offerings to the deity of the place ; but the 
mortar plastered by the Christians over this deity, to 
hide his emblematical representation of idolatry, is 
painted with the figure of St. Peter, without reference 
to the surrounding Egyptian sculpturings, the result 
being that Rameses IL now pays homage to a Christian 
saint. 

The natives here speak the Nubian tongue, Arabic 
being only heard north of Wady Sabooyah ; but the 
word " backsheesh " is also common to both languages, 
to judge from its fluent use hereabouts. After being 
pressed to buy stuffed crocodiles, munmiies, and other 
curious but scarcely portable objects, I was induced to 
purchase a chameleon ; though more for the sake of 
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quieting the incessant entreaty of its small vendor than 
£pom any desire to own the extraordinary creature. 
On reaching the Lohengrin we spent most of the after- 
noon in converting a square palm-stick basket into a 
cage for my reptile, with the help of some palm-leaf 
ribs and some twine. When finally accomplished, 
however, the cage was a great success, and ' almost as 
much of a surprise to ourselves as to the chameleon 
for whom it was made ; the only drawback being the 
trifling fact, that its wooden bars certainly did " not a 
prison make ; " for while the animal was outside it 
seemed an exquisite contrivance, but when in, it was 
then his easy task to make an instant but unwelcome 
exit. He proved a most diflScult and peculiar pet, the 
great question being what to feed him on. The sailors 
said "sunlight;" but that, I thought, though easily 
procurable, could scarcely be substantial enough, even 
for a lizard, and so tried flies, having a dim remem- 
brance of once reading somewhere that chameleons 
were partial to this diet. We also supplied him in his 
mended cage with a perfect oasis of verdure, wherein 
he used to flounder about with an utterly feeble help- 
lessness of gait. For sugar, or gorgeously-coloured 
biscuits, he did not seem to have any taste, but 
perhaps that may be accounted for by the fact that 
these dainties do not grow wild in the groves of 
Nubia. He had, like everyone else, particular 
aversions which strongly marked his character, and 
these were, tobacco, personal remarks, and Rachidi, 
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all of which he detested quite impartially, though 
consistently. Any one of these would send him 
into a real " blue fit ; " for a deep shade of blue-gray 
was his way of denoting rage; while a light brown 
corresponded to " purring," or showing pleasure 
(with which, by- the- way, this sulky little lacertan 
seldom favoured us). His colours were a bright 
green, of the shade of young grass, and a dark 
cesthetical tint of the same, which he put on if 
you spoke roughly to him or grossly offended his 
dignity. Besides these, there was a dull dusky- 
hued admixture of all his emotional colours, with 
spotty markings, which seemed, one after the other, 
to presage the revival of each separate tint, and 
gave him rather the appearance of wearing a suit 
of drab clothes, which had been mended with a 
deplorably chosen assortment of dark-and-light gray, 
green, and blue patches. Of this eccentric patch- 
work he was very chary, only adopting it when 
extremely happy and contented, or in course of 
enjoying a siesta, while hanging to the roof of his 
cage with feet and tail. Most people know the 
story of the men who quarrelled about the colour 
of the chameleon, each one naming a different hue ; 
till, warming into wagers with the heat of their 
opinions, someone proposed to fetch the animal in 
question ; and, to the surprise of all, the creature 
declared to be of so many colours proved to be 
wearing the only one as yet unnamed. But this 
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theory of unlimited variegation is wrong ; the lizard 
having but three plain colours, namely, bluish-gray, 
dark green, and light green, with a fourth shade 
of a mottled mixture of the three former. It has 
much the same ungainly shape as most lizards ; but 
its spine along the back is serrated like the edge 
of a saw ; its head is very flat in front ; while its 
eyes are enclosed under projecting eyelids of the 
vividest green tint, through a small aperture at 
the top of which the creature stares at the world 
in general. Their tails seem to be the most necessary 
part of the body, as this very agile attribute is 
always holding on to something, no matter what, 
and keeping the chameleon on its feet, which, to 
judge from its clumsy manner of crawling, would 
otherwise be rather a doubtful achievement. The feet 
are the most elfish imitation of human hands 
imaginable, and the convulsive way in which each 
finger clutches at an object, bringing the thumb 
slowly round till the thin flexible joints have folded 
over it, is horribly deliberate and mortal. We kept 
our specimen about a week, and then, as none of 
us had ever observed it eat anything, not even 
"sunlight," we concluded that freedom was about 
the best thing, even for a chameleon ; and so, one 
nioonlight night, when moored by a field of tall 
beans, we took the cold, hand-clawing, tail-coiling 
thing and placed it amongst the stalks, where it 
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is to be hoped it found what it wanted, and made 
a good meal after getting up an appetite so long. 

Late in the evening we stopped near Maharraker, 
a small village on the western shore, possessing a 
few remains of no great interest. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Dakkeh — Smoke-blackened Temples — Carved Gourds — Gerf 
Hossayn — ^Moonlight and Ruins — Ancient Stone Piers — 
Kalabsheh — Our Escort of Nubians — Bayt-el-Welly — 
"Fezzers, Howaga!" — Pharaonic Egotism — The Temple of 
Kalabsheh — Euins of Gertasso and Dab6d — At the Top of 
the Cataracts — Hassan bids Farewell — Flies at Mahattah. 



February 28th. — At Dakkeh, which we next reached, 
stands a temple originally built by Ergomenes of 
Ethiopia, and afterwards added to by some of the 
Ptolemies, which is one of the most charming in 
Nubia, and has the peculiarity of being made of 
large blocks of a hard rough-grained sandstone, 
whilst most others are cut either partially or wholly 
from the rock of the' bordering desert hills. It has 
the advantage also of remaining almost entirely 
free from the usual wind-drifted sand ; but the many 
fires kindled by the Nile fishermen, and the numerous 
torches carried there by earlier travellers, have not 
tended to improve its aspect for more modern sight- 
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seers, since the smoke from them has blackened 
ceiling, wall, and entablature to such an extent that 
making out some of the sculptures is rendered almost 
impossible. 

While returning to the felucca we purchased from 
the crowd collected as usual round us, some melon 
gourds and cups, engraved with all kinds of uncouth 
devices supposed to represent birds, lizards, and 
crocodiles, in the secret hope of hushing their in- 
satiable *' backsheeshing ; " but this had the result 
only of giving new vigour to the incessant chorus, 
the loud murmur of which only subsided when the 
Lohengrin was regained, and had drifted too far for 
further appeals to be heard. 

Five hours more brought us to the village and 
temple of Gerf Hossayn, where we moored, as the 
day was already far spent. The walk to this 
temple after passing the outskirts of the village 
is almost more tiring than to any similar spot in 
Nubia, being across half a mile of desert the soil 
of which is principally composed of rugged boulders, 
large and small, which necessitate great vigilance 
in picking a way amongst their loose and slippery 
masses. Moreover, to add to our difficulties, the sun 
had given place to a moon which shed false lights 
and shadows on the rough road, making its uncertain 
footing still more treacherous. All of this temple, 
except the portico, is cut in the native rock; but 
the strong odour of bats that pervades the place 
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does not permit too long a stay within its chambers, 
and the torch-and-fire-blackened sculptures are not 
in much better state than those so ill-treated at 
Dakkeh. The great hall is impressive with its 
eiffht Osiride columns and a dim vision of the 
adytum beyond ; but these figures of Osiris, as also 
all the imperfectly-seen sculpturings of the walls, 
seem deficient in the boldly-outlined yet gracefully- 
finished work which marks the artistic carvings 
of the time of Rameses 11. , to whom this temple 
is ascribed. The most imposing part is the enormous 
portico, the ruined pillars, statues, and broken stones 
of which, as we emerged from the gloom of the 
sanctuary, were magnified by the clear rays of the 
moon. Travellers not necessarily afficted with that 
complaint called "sentimentality," who seek Egypt 
for pleasure, and not research, will yet do well to 
visit its monuments by moonlight when possible, for 
in their massive simplicity there is something so 
supremely grand that the placid illumination lent by 
the moon is far more fitted for their true appreciation 
than the glare of the hot noonday sun. The night, 
which is silent and mysterious, best suits Egypt's 
monuments. The land and people live in a Present 
of their own, and are best seen under the lively 
light of dawn and noon ; but the Past of Egypt 
survives in such records of its bygone days as 
these great marvels of antique workmanship, and 
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is best studied and appreciated when the world of 
to-day sleeps — and 

That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon — 

reigns over the hours of meditation and memory. 

February 29<A. — Between Dendoor and the 
village of Kalabsheh we passed many of the stone 
piers which the early inhabitants constructed to 
break the force of the river's current, and so prevent 
it from carrying away the little soil that yields 
to Nubia so very scanty a harvest. They are 
commonest on the eastern bank, frequently jutting 
out into the water to a considerable length ; but 
time and the current have reduced many of them 
to little better than elongated mounds of loose 
stones, over which the fretting river ripples or 
winds amongst the many interstices. Yet if their 
construction, effected with so much labour, servea 
its end, and their existence be not useless, why 
should their well-formed strength be permitted to 
crumble away while the land for the protection of 
which they were shaped is still so precious? Is 
there so little energy in the Nubians that these 
works of an early civilisation are allowed to pass 
away unheeded and unused ? 

At Kalabsheh the voyager visits two temples. 
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famed as being the most interesting next to 
Aboo Simbel in Nubia, the first of which is called 
Ba3rt-el-Welly, or "House of the Saint," while the 
second bears the name of the village itself. On 
landing we were immediately joined, or rather I 
should say surrounded, by an unruly crowd of 
guides, spear-carrying Nubians, vendors of feathers, 
baskets, and various knickknacks, beggars, women, 
and a small host of children, who formed a persistent 
but very unnecessary escort to the temple of Bayt- 
el- Welly. Moreover, to climb up the hill of broken 
pottery, bones, dust, and stone that marks the 
grave of the ancient city which once stood here, 
was in itself no easy matter. Having gained the 
entrance of the temple, the spear-carrying con- 
tingent, doubtless with mighty visions of backsheesh 
if they drove away the remainder of ragged and 
naked natives, waged lively war on them, to the 
great discomfiture of the latter, who fled pre- 
cipitately down the hill, leaving the spearmen in 
undisputed sway of the field. There was one ex- 
ception in the person of an active young Nubian, 
who, being the proud possessor of about a dozen 
ostrich feathers, seemed to have fully made up his 
mind to complete a profitable sale before our de- 
parture. He therefore refused to budge an inch, and, 
defying the men of battle, kept close to my side, 
whispering incessantly, " Fezzers, Howaga, fezzers 1 
only one poun', fezzers, Howaga 1 alright I " 
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until I almost wished the gentlemen with the spears 
would take upon themselves the official duties of 
Eameses 11. , and by making a sacrifice to Osiris 
or Phtah of this "fezzering" nuisance, hush his 
unquenchable importunities. 

The temple of Bayt-el-Welly is excavated in the 
rock, and consists of an adytum, a hall, the roof of 
which is supported by two very graceful polygonal 
colunms, and an area or passage-way, which is also 
cut in the rock, but opens to the skies and leads to 
the portal of the hall. The temple itself is small, 
and strongly scented with the odour of the **wat- 
wateen," or bats, as indeed are most of the Nubian 
sanctuaries ; but the sculpturings on the two walls of 
the exterior passage-way are so interesting that they 
have won for it a wider renown than many a 
statelier fane can boast. Here are engraven, with the 
marvellous art of the era of Eameses II., scene after 
scene of antique society, so full of life that their 
details explain themselves, and render guide-book 
and savant unnecessary for the unravelling of these 
silent but obvious stones. In one place the victorious 
battles of Sesostris are depicted with the usual 
supreme egotism of the Pharaohs, who seemed to build 
temples principally to afford space and durability for 
the trumpet-blowing inscriptions of their valorous 
and masterful deeds. In his chariot, the monarch 
charges through the battle, to the evident dismay 
of his hapless enemies, who fly to their walled towns 
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and fortresses, only to find the conqueror's sons 
already besieging the gates. Here the great king 
fights single-handed with the general of the opposing 
forces, or is shown slaying his prisoners, or receiving 
the homage of his fallen enemies, or a deputation 
of the Cushite princes bringing tribute firom the 
wealth and produce of their land — amongst which 
are representations of lions, gazelles, apes, a camel- 
opard, oxen, and other animals, the peculiarities of 
each of them being as clearly defined by the chiseUed 
stone as any elaborate drawing could express them. 

The natives with the spears and shields now led 
us to the temple of Kalabsheh, which differs from its 
excavated neighbour in the fact that it is built, but 
presents to the traveller of the present day, in the 
mass of its heaped-up ruins, merely the relics of 
its former magnificence. It is large, however, and 
still very graceful in construction, some of its columns 
being beautifully shaped and executed; but the 
sculpturings of its walls appear rough and yet 
wanting in the vigour of Bayt-el-Welly's diverse 
and splendidly-conceived intaglios. 

They are, however, strikingly set off by the 
brightness of the colours which adorn them and 
which mark the surrounding chaos of ruin still more 
emphatically by their mocking brilliance. Every 
inch of column and entablature is gay with the 
various ochres and oxides of copper which the 
Egyptians used for this purpose ; and perhaps nowhere 
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in Egypt can be seen brighter or more recent-looking 
pigments than those in Kalabsheh's earthquake-shaken 
temple. 

Leaving these ruins we regained the Lohengnn, 
though not without experiencing some trouble in 
shaking off the spearmen, and various vendors with 
their numerous assistants, who had once more 
gathered round. But putting out into mid-stream, 
the swift current soon lessened the chorus of their 
discordant demands, which sounded fainter each 
moment across the water. Before reaching Tafah, 
near which spot we moored for the night, we 
passed through that lovely gorge El Bab-Kalabsheh, 
which I have vainly attempted to describe when 
first passing it. My former admiration of its beauties 
was now, if possible, enhanced as we glided down 
the narrowed cliff-bound river, which scarce appeared 
to flow, so smooth was its surface save where it 
crept along with many a tiny eddy against the 
uneven shore, or where some polished boulder, rear- 
ing its dark head like a phantom from the waters, 
broke the mirror of its stream. In the neighbour- 
hood of such obstacles it murmured, as it swept on 
its divided and whispering course, the ceaseless under- 
song of its far-off birth and final destination. Nubia, 
with all her glorious scener)% and endless splendour 
of land and water scape, can show no such spot of 
beauty as this, where are blended in the harmony 
of wUd nature, grandeur and simplicity, fertility and 
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barrenness, bright colour and sombre hues, forming 
an African panorama that finds no rival 

March 1st — In the morning the picturesque ruins 
of Gertasse, and later on those of Dab6d, were passed. 
Both these places, like almost all the Ethiopian 
monuments, stand on the western shore; the reason 
given for this rule being that, as the fertile but 
too-scanty soil lies usually on the eastern bank, 
these ancient temples, occupjdng large areas of 
ground, were naturally constructed in the desert 
or upon the rock of the western shore, so that 
each inch of land capable of bearing harvest might 
be reserved for that purpose. A soft breeze had 
now sprung up, which filled our balakoon, and with 
this and the cumbrous oars, whereat the crew plied 
lustily all day, Mahattah was reached in the early 
afternoon. Not, however, before the two dahabeeahs 
Rachel and Excelsioi\ our companions at Tofah, had 
arrived there ; and so, on the principle of " first 
come first served," had secured the right of descend- 
ing the Cataracts before us. This resulted in our 
spending three days at Mahattah, as the Sheykhs 
of the village and their Shellaleen crews absolutely 
refused to take more than two dahabeeahs down 
each morning ; and this day being Monday, the follow- 
ing would of right belong to the two dahabeeahs 
already mentioned, while the next being unfortunately 
a Wednesday, no manner of protestations, bribery^ 
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or threats could persuade them to make the descent. 

They couple Wednesday with many evil superstitions, 

corresponding to our sailors' ideas about Fridays ; 

and these notions not even the arch talisman of 

backsheesh could . remove, for that was seriously 

tried, and for the first time proved an unexpected 

failure. 

From Aboo Simbel to Mahattah the distance is 

about one hundred and seventy miles, and this we 

had accomplished in six days, giving us an average 

of twenty-eight miles and one-third per diem, which, 

considering the many stoppages and the uncertain 

travelling of a descending dahabeeah, is a very fair 

pace. Our despatch was in a great measure due 

to the admirable and skilful handling of the 

Lohengrin by Hassan, our handsome Mahattah pilot, 

who had taken the vessel from the Cataracts to 

Aboo Simbel and back without one fault or failing 

in his management of her, and, moreover, won the 

friendliness and goodwiU of everybody on board 

by his frank and cheerful ways. But now that he 

had once more brought the Lohengrin back to his 

village in safety, his task was fulfilled, and he must 

quit the helm to give place to the surly Ryis 

Achmet Diab. Accordingly, so soon as the mooring- 

pegs were driven in and the dahabeeah made feist 

to the steep sandy bank of this Cataract port, he 

came upon the after-deck and made adieus to us, 

with all the elaborate and emblematical salutations 

p 2 
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in which the Arab indulges, prajdng that Allah 
would be with us in journeying to the "Howagas* 
homes," and that our shadows might never grow 
less. Then he went back to the fore-deck, where 
he solemnly shook hands with each member of the 
crew, and wishing to them many of the graceful 
good- wishes in which the Arabic vocabulary is so 
rich, our gallant Hassan stepped ashore and dis- 
appeared amongst the collected crowd of idle 
chattering Shellaleen. 

The day was dreadfully hot, and rendered still 
sultrier by the parched atmosphere of the surrounding 
desert and its burning winds, which passing over 
those fields of sand fanned the face with mocking 
heat. The February days in Nubia are as a rule 
hot — sometimes intensely so — though seldom unbear- 
able even to the most delicately-skinned of Europeans ; 
but instead of the sudden chilly evening, heralding 
in the cold night of Lower Egypt, there comes after 
sunset a quiet stillness in the air, while twilight 
reigns for its short span, and then gives place to 
the moon or star lit night, which succeeds day more 
as a change of light than temperature, so warm 
is the hushed air. Wind seldom blows in Nubia 
after dusk, and few were the evenings when we 
could not sit on deck after dinner (a doubtful chance 
in Egypt) if we found the saloon inconveniently 
close. But these three days during which we 
remained at Mahattah surpassed all former ex- 
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periences of the Nubian sun's power. True it was 
getting latish for pleasant travelling there, but these 
days were quite unique in their white-hot glare. 
The heat was almost intolerable; the air danced 
amidst sun and sand, as if in actual ebullition 
between the angry rays of one and reflecting glare of 
the other. The half-contented camels amongst the 
queer-shaped loads, lying scattered about on the sand 
in orderly disorder, lay with their necks stretched 
out in front, blinking at the blood- red sun that 
granted them an unexpected respite from the hateful 
work of linking the commerce of Egypt and Nubia. 
Their drivers, whose acclimatised black skins would, 
one would have thought, have acted as proof armour 
against the sun, sought shelter in the palm-leaf 
shaded huts, and smoked the hottest hours of day 
away. The flies alone, enlivened and revelling in 
the burning air, gathered strength and courage from 
the oppressive heat which conquered every other 
living thing. No spot was free from them, or even 
tenantable with any degree of comfort, for with the 
reckless efirontery which their numbers seemed to 
give they drove their victims from place to place in 
the vain hope of escape. From deck to saloon, from 
saloon to deck, it was all the same ; their tyrannising 
myriads found you out, and with petty torments 
compelled you to retreat to the refuge you had 
quitted elsewhere. It is not that they sting or bite, 
for they do not, nor work any real harm, except, 
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of course, when they insist upon going into one's 
eyes (a spot they all have a peculiar knack of seek- 
ing), nor are there any extra objectionable qualities 
about them other than those possessed by the 
European fly. But their numbers, their swarming 
persistency, their brazen defiance of man's assumption 
of seigniory over the lower creation, their small but 
ceaseless and intrusive buzz, which heralds their 
coming afar off, and then suddenly swells out into 
a small storm in your ear — all these things tell on 
the infirm human mind, which can bear downright 
pain but 'not these perpetual and microscopic annoy- 
ances. Why should a fly, when you are just read- 
ing the most exciting page of your novel, or the 
climax to some thrilling poem, plant himself on three 
legs just over the heroine's name, and begin rubbing 
his other limbs together in a cool businesslike way, 
that bespeaks an utter indifference to your superior 
feelings, which he thus wantonly and contemptuously 
repudiates? It is very well to say "the quality 
of mercy is not strained," and there is fine sentiment 
about the verse which begins, '* Busy, curious, thirsty 
fly," but I think it is very much straining mercy 
to be hindered from closing the book sharply, and 
with it the life of the unwelcome insect, whose 
boldness brings his own death-warrant. I used to 
feel immensely for the little girl who said : " Mamma, 
do please tell Georgie not to kill that bluebottle 
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on the window-pane/' and when her happy mother 
said : " Yes, darling, but why ? " answered, " Because 
I want to kill it myself/' She must have been 
to Mahattah, I fancy, or had dreams of Nubian flies 
from the effects of which she had not quite recovered. 
I am almost ashamed to own what a murderous 
propensity I developed for the slaughter of flies. 
I came to deem them my natural enemies, and dealt 
with them accordingly, though no doubt enemies 
are not always caught and slain with marmalade, 
treacle, sugar, books, papers, fans, flappers, and heels 
of slippers, even though the latter might sometimes 
prove an effective weapon. One of the most deadly 
ways of destroying these violators of domestic peace 
and scoffers at quiet sprang from a native idea, and 
was carried out in this wise : Underneath the awning 
in the angle formed by the supporting mid-pole 
which runs fore and aft along the ship, they used 
to collect in thousands and thousands at night, to 
await till dawn should bring them "fresh fields 
and pastures new." But the wily native used his 
knowledge of this fact by filling a large metal dish 
of the fryingpan species with live coals, which he 
then swiftly passed up and down underneath the 
black clouds of sleeping flies, and these, awaking with 
scorched wings, fell into the receptacle of death. 
But such a course was thought rather too awful a 
method to be resorted to, even in the most revengeful 
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mood, by our ladies, and directly they discovered the 
plan of action in vogue amongst the crew they 
begged that it should be discontinued, although 
to comprehend such a reason for not destroying 
creatures when decidedly objectionable was utterly 
beyond the scope of Arab thoughts and teachings. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Life at Mahattah— Camels— Philae— The Temple of Isis— "By 
Him who sleeps at Philaa" — An Island of Bains — Camels 
again — Mounting, Hiding, and Dismounting — ^An Excursion 
into the Desert — We consecrate the Lohengrin, 

March 2nd. — ^The village of Mahattah, lying half 
smothered in the drifting sand, is a much larger 
place in reality than one would suppose at first 
sight. Having the monopoly of the Nubian Nile's 
trade, its banks present a most varied picture to 
the traveller, as its busy population loads and 
unloads the groaning camels with strange-shaped 
bales of ivory, skins, arms, dates, and other 
merchandise, which the mud-besmeared native boats 
have brought from Africa's interior, and which are 
destined for the bazaars of Egypt, the tourist's port- 
manteau, or the European shops. A few half-dry 
ponds, left by the eddying cataracts during the full 
Nile, lie near some of its mud-brick huts, but palms 
and verdure of any sort seem to have despaired 
of finding nourishment in the parched and arid 
ground. Some poultry, looking depressed with the 
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consciousness that toughness could not save them, 
and betraying the state of their feelings by the 
woebegone expression of their few remaining 
feathers; an old and shrivelled-up buffalo, whose 
hard and bristly hide had assumed a polished look 
with age, save where the mud of his morning Nile 
bath still clung to him in uneven patches; and 
constantly-wheeling flocks of the ubiquitous pigeons, 
seemed to form the live stock of this hot but busy 
place. Camels were of course everywhere, but these 
cannot well be called "live stock," any more than 
you would style a cart or ship by that wholesale 
name. They represent to the Arab nothing more 
or less than a machine, and the poor beast also 
has long since ceased to regard itself in any other 
light than this; even the groans to which they 
give vent when being loaded, and the vicious bites 
at those who tend them, seeming merely part of their 
dismal mechanism. A camel looks upon life as a 
necessary nuisance, that must be submitted to because 
" it is," but yet one of the most deplorable mistakes 
of creation; and though he puts up with existence, 
he is never by any chance contented, but is cease- 
lessly grumbling over his past, and complaining of 
his present. Who ever saw a camel looking aught 
but miserably sad and dejected, even in its palmiest 
hours ? However, of camels and their ways I have 
more to say elsewhere, and so must apologise for this 
digression. 
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Leaving the Lohengrin at noon, six of the sailors 
rowed us in the felucca past the southern rocks 
that form the eastern inlets to the Cataracts, and 
then pulling hard against the swift current, which 
runs between the fantastic boulders of Biggeh and 
the turn of Mahattah bank, landed us on the low 
dusty sands of the northern end of Philae. A few 
palms scattered here and there, and some straggling 
bushes served only to render the heat more intense 
by contrast, as the hot sun poured its rays amongst 
their sparse leaves, throwing shadows of dim filigree 
on the dust of this historic isle. I ought not to 
write on Egypt and fail to describe the beauties 
of Philae ; but how can one describe this isle which 
encloses in its narrow space so many remnants of 
the ancient dajB, replete with interest and history; 
so much that is majestically beautiful and wonderful ? 
I too had read more than a score of glowing accounts 
of this place, but few of them seemed to my mind 
as aught but failures, or in any measure presenting 
to the absent eye the vision of its "precious jewel 
and setting rare." My own pen, I know, is quite 
unequal to the task, and bold indeed would be any 
writer who professed to picture completely in words 
the marvels of columned chamber, haU, and tower 
which form the labyrinth of Philse's ruins. Laby- 
rinth it is, for the ordinary traveller, who is not 
versed in the plan of this maze of ruins, would 
feel, as I did, bewildered in futile endeavours to 
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dissect adytum from chamber, or chamber from haU, 
or tell whether the massive ruins of the temple of 
Isis, which are amongst the chief features of the 
island, form one or several temples, and if the 
latter, where they begin or end. From the vague 
and ambiguous epitomes of the temple's plan 
which the savants vouchsafe to us, I doubt if all 
is yet nearly unravelled ; for even Karnak's wilder- 
ness of crumbling halls and broken monoliths, 
though far greater in extent of ruin and desolation, 
presents no more tangled mass of architectural 
intricacies than is shown here. The splendid 
colonnade of standing and prostrate pillars, whose 
carved and uncarved capitals are countless in per- 
spective, forms one amongst Philae's many puzzles. 
We are told that at the southern end of the 
colonnade, where the great obelisk stands in solitary 
guard (for its great twin-brother has long since 
been buried under the Nile), rearing its vast stature 
above the surrounding chaos of ruin, there were steps 
which led from the quay that once encircled the 
"Sacred Isle.*' This vanished stairway led from 
the water's edge, and the columned avenue of 
painted stone, it is said, was the grand entrance to 
the sacred and famous temple of Isis. Perhaps 
it is a specimen of anti-symmetry, in that case, 
that the architects who carried out this splendid 
plan should have purposely exhibited artistic 
eccentricity by building this pathway some twenty 
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feet or more eastward of the pylon entrance, 
giving it the appearance of being a separate con- 
struction. Certainly the ancient Egyptian builders 
disliked trimness and equipoise in design. 

Most of the internal haUs of this great fabric are 
still wonderfully well preserved, while the colouring on 
many of the graven sculpturings which cover the high 
walls and graceful columns are quite marvellously 
bright. There is in one room especially, called the 
Chamber of the Ten Columns, a portion which delights 
all who visit it Here the ceilings of blue, picked out 
with golden stars, and the blue, green, and orange of 
the column capitals and carvings, preserve the un- 
changed look of its former magnificence, and furnish a 
perfect feast of decorative tints. If Philse now, when 
Ruin reigns over its decaying fabrics, and dust gathers 
in the ledges of its broken walls, commands such awe 
and wonder for the vanished Arts and Faith to which 
it bears deathless testimony, we may faintly picture 
the scenes of wealth and pomp that once enlivened 
its richly-ornamented halls and terraces, when the 
" Sacred Isle " was filled with royal and priestly cere- 
monies, and "by him who sleeps at Philse" was a 
solenm and constant oath. The gorgeous barges, 
draped in all the costliest webs that ancient looms 
could produce, came gliding to the sentinelled stairs, 
where their proud owners joined the glittering cere- 
monies of priests and princes. The dimly-seen interior 
of the temple was then briUiant with lamps and torches. 
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while the proud knee that only bent to Heaven, knelt 
to revere Osiris, Horus, and Isis, to whom the place was 
sacred, and paid costliest homage, with all the mystic 
forms and intricate observances of the old rite, all the 
solemnities of that religion which has stamped its dead 
liturgy on almost every creed. Those shows of power 
and richly-costumed pageants have disappeared as 
completely as the incense of the sacrificing fires, 
leaving but these empty husks of grandeur, to teach 
the Present what the Past was like, and to bear witness 
for ever to the bygone magnificence of now ruined 
"Ailak." 

March Srd. — ^Trying to take a '* constitutional " 
round the shore towards Philse we were fairly driven 
back by the intense heat prevailing. It was not 
merely the sun which one had to face, for that was 
bearable, but a dry hot wind came travelling across 
the scorched desert, bringing with it clouds of sand, 
rendering existence away jfrom shelter intolerable. 
The flies, too, were almost worse now than on any 
previous occasion, both in numbers and annoyance, 
forcing us to quit the comparatively jfresh awning- 
shaded deck for the close saloon, where they were a little 
less aggressive and more easily suppressed. Most of 
the day was thus spent in waging futile war with heat 
and flies, and not till the cooler hours of afternoon 

could Miss S and I satisfy our desire to realise 

what riding across the desert d la mode arahe was 
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like. Ibraheem was ordered to procure a couple of 
the best camels Mahattah could supply, and these were 
forthwith brought by their delighted drivers to the 
bank near by. We then sallied forth and essayed to 
mount our beasts, which, after causing an infinite 
amount of amusement to the onlooking natives, was 
finally accomplished, though not without a good deal 
of preliminary delay, caused by the readjusting of 
saddle-cloths and bridles. 

There is certainly something very peculiar in the 
movements of a riding camel. When you are once fairly 
seated on the carpet thrown across its mountainous 
back, and the driver has given a sharp pull at the 
nose-gear, to intimate that the time for getting under 
way has arrived, it rises from its kneeling position by 
planting both its hind-legs, with a kind of half-jerk half- 
jump, in their normal upright attitude, quite regardless 
of what happens to you on its back, which now firom 
tail to neck assumes a slant of about forty-five degrees. 
If you do not solve the problem oflf-hand of aerial 
navigation by flying over its head, and are still seated, 
the next motion is sure to shake you so severely that 
you will think, like Artemus Ward, "it would have been 
ten dollars in your pocket if you had never been born," 
while it is almost certain to finish the work of shifting 
your saddle-carpet firom its proper oflSce to a mere 
piece of drapery hanging down on one side. This 
subtle move consists of a long meditated yet, when it 
does arrive, very sudden spring of the animal's fore-legs 
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from their flexed position into as nearly a straight line 
as the conformation of the creature will allow, making 
the beast's back change its slope, like a boat in rough 
water or a wildly-working see-saw, from slanting for- 
wards to slanting backwards. Thereupon (if you are 
still where you should be, which is rather doubtful, 
especially to yourself), the camel's back once more 
becomes horizontal, and with a few vigorous pulls of 
the bridle on the part of the boy-driver, and some gut- 
turally-deUvered Arabic sentences from the gathered 
crowd (better perhaps for being wrapped in the 
obscurity of a Semitic tongue), you start forward at a 
gait and pace that cut short abruptly in mid-air the 
sagacious remarks you were trying to make. The 
rolling of your Desert Ship now calls into play all the 
little energy and strength you may have left, in order 
to balance yourself on the insecure seat of a plate-edge, 
and to grow accustomed to the extraordinary motions 
of the meandering loose-legged brute. It is really 
much like being on board a small steamer in a heavy 
head sea. It is chiefly pitching, yet sometimes an oc- 
casional roll befalls, as the camel treads on some round 
boulder which gives way under his padded foot, but 
that is the exception, and quite a relief when it does 
occur. Now and again the animal will turn its head 
and stare at you with its large blinking eyes, to see if 
you are still in the saddle, and having satisfied himself 
on that point, will apparently meditate on the probable 
stay you may make on that lofty but uncertain perch 
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after the next device. With every step its body 
undulates and waves in a fearfully limp style, sug- 
gestive each moment of breaking down and of your 
being summarily pitched over its head into the soft 
but uncomfortable desert sand, which already has 
an unpleasant habit of finding a way into aU your 
^ «.d fonniBg mmUtu^ drifU in the sol» of 
your boots. Altogether, camel-riding for the first 
time is a decidedly novel experience ; but it is not long 
before you can accustom yourself to the motion, and 
rock sympathetically to and fro with the beast's 
peculiar but no longer unpleasant movements, accom- 
modating the frame to all those numerous pleasantries, 
which are still generally startling and unexpected. 

Thus mounted on our " fiery steeds," and accom- 
panied by Ibraheem on a donkey, with a couple 
of Nubian boys as drivers, we circumvented the 
village of Mahattah and emerged on the desert to 
its eastward side. Most people form conventional 
ideas of an eastern desert, fancying it an endless 
ocean of soft yielding sand, with here and there a 
wind-blown ridge, which only serves by its irregularity 
to emphasise the otherwise changeless line of yellow 
sterility. Of course such deserts exist, as, for instance, 
in the Steppes and Arabia, but that into which we 
now rode differed as widely in its aspect from these 
as hill from plain, or meadowland from mountain-top. 
Tall frowning cliffs rose, in weird shape and gloomy 
colour, from beds of fragmentary rock and sand; 
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peaks, split, torn, and jagged with the countless storms 
of the past, towered above us, down whose gorges 
streamed rivers of golden sand half hidden in the 
crevices of their crest. The sifted sand lent a sharper 
sombreness to the dark surface of the hills by its own 
bright sun-borrowed colour. Here our camels slowly 
move across a broad expanse of boulder-strewn drift, 
which seems to end in the hills inclosing its barren 
surface. But where a white dome crowns the little 
tomb of some dead Muslim saint, whose relics sleep 
in the vale of this vast desolation, there opens 
suddenly a narrow pass, the worn footway in which, 
strewn with large blocks or smaller dihris of 
the overhanging hills, offers perpetual diflSculty to 
our camels' careful steps, as they pick their way 
with many a stumble and plunge. The road 
continues now over plains, now through fresh 
gorges, now up a rocky slant, till finally we descend 
sharply into the river level, much to the apparent 
discomfort of our moaning " desert ships." The 
camel, say the Arabs, curses its creator when going 
up hill, and when coming down secretly wishes it 
had never been born. Nevertheless, at last the 
Lohengrin was reached after we had fetched no 
end of compasses ; and feeling that we had had 
quite enough of "caravaning" (I myself was of 
that idea for more than three days afterwards) we 
dismounted from the animals in a more expeditious 
though scarcely less exciting manner than had been 
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experienced in mounting. The "ship of the desert," 
finding its services no longer needed, throws itself 
down, or rather, I should say, founders, with several 
fore-and-aft slants and shocks, the last of which 
brings or ought to bring you, still whole but aching, 
upon terra firma. 

Before closing this day's journal, I should not omit 
to note an occurrence well worth the mention. As 
we intended descending the Cataracts the next day, 
and their passage is considered rather dangerous, 
Ibraheem thought that it might be as well to solicit 
the help and protection of the "powers invisible," 
and so hired some professional readers of the Kuran 
to pray for the general safety of the Lohengrin. There 
were eight of these holy men who invaded the fore- 
deck of the dahabeeah about noon, where they im- 
mediately grouped themselves in a semicircle, like 
children preparing for Hunt the Slipper, and under 
the leadership of a white-haired elder, chanted chapter 
after chapter, with strangest undulations of body and 
inflections of voice, until quite a late hour in the even- 
ing. I thought it — even if not practically useful — a 
credit to Ibraheem's faith in Allah, and that many a 
professed Christian might learn of him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Preparations for the Descent — The False Dawn — ^We start — ^The 
Kuian at the Bow and All at the Hehn — ^An Offering 
to the Cataracts — The Pilot of the Nile — ^Touch and Go- 
Shooting the Falls — The Gate of Greeting — Assouan and Castor- 
oil — ^Nubia left behind — Kom Ombos — Paddy-birds — ^The 
Grottoes of Silsileh — Edfou — The Temple of the Ptolemies 
— Scenes of ancient Sport — Our Dragoman and the Donkey- 
boys — Cold Winds — Birds of the Kiver — The Song of the 
Shadoof— Esn6— The Low Nile. 

March 4rH. — The Cataracts have to be descended 
before sunrise, as it is only in the early morning that 
one can count with any certainty on there being no 
wind. A breeze even of the faintest would render 
the already dangerous task still more hazardous. We 
were therefore all on deck soon after 4 a.m., in accord- 
ance with the earnest advice of Ibraheem, watching the 
busy preparations being made for shooting the rapids. 
A pale glimmer of approaching morn showed over 
the distant hills, as that twilight, which the Arabs 
call ** false dawn," crept across the eastern quarter 
of night, bidding it give place to the bright day. 
This semi-light again fades as imperceptibly as it 
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came, leaving half-seen objects once more in darkness, 
till succeeded by the veritable daybreak. The time 
had therefore come for leaving the sandy shores 
of Mahattah, and everything being ready, we started 
with the sheykh of the Cataracts and four pilots 
on board, and two Shellaleen to each of the twelve long 
oars. Besides these there were several men perched 
in different parts of the dahabeeah, whose sole duty 
was to chant text after text from the Kuran, and to 
pray hard for the safety of things in general and the 
Lohengrin in particular during the ensuing proceed- 
ings. Ibraheem confided to me afterwards that he 
had carefully affixed a copy of the Kuran in the 
vessel's bows, to which fact alone, and to the manifest 
goodwill of Allah, we owed our safe and prosperous 
passage. 

Drifting swiftly with the momentarily-increasing 
current, past the eastern rocks and the miniature 
rapids which they form, we neared the ledges where the 
broken white cascades caused us such trouble when 
making our ascent. But with a few strong pulls at 
the doubly-manned oars, and a skilful turn of the 
tiller, the foaming waves were left harmless on our 
right, and the Lohengrin was soon careering through 
green and smooth waters, heading for the Cataract 
on the extreme left, or western side, called " The Big 
Gate." 

Ryis Achmed Diab, now standing in the bows, 
and waving above his head a piece of wood roughly 
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shaped in the semblance of a dahabeeah, called aloud 
to the fierce rapid before him, saying : " Oh waters, 
waters I you must have something to satisfy your 
hunger I take then this picture of our ship, but 
allow us to pass in safety ; and may Allah make 
you strong I " Saying this, he hurled into the river 
the wooden model which he held in his uplifted 
hand. Then came a sharp clear order from the 
steersman to stow the oars on board, and the next 
moment we had entered the mouth of the narrow- 
throated split in the Cataract's iron bed, between the 
sides of which, scarce seventy feet apart, tears by the 
greater part of the Nile's vast volume in rolling 
crested waves yards high. Through this literally 
flew the Lohengrin, with many a wild bound and 
frightened shake, as if her cumbrous weight had 
become lighter than a floating cork or the super- 
stitious wooden offering thrown by the Ryis. The 
great craft actually danced through the turbid waters, 
which ran in a multitude of hissing billows by her 
sides. The huge dahabeeah seemed alive and utterly 
terrified ; at her helm stood the old wizened steersman 
Ali, whose white hair made his brown face look 
almost elfish in the half light of the rising day. 
Upon his keen black eyes and his withered vein- 
marked hands rested the safety of the Lohengrin 
and all on board her. Each moment the headlong 
plunging vessel seemed to be running to self-destruc- 
tion on the sharp point of some half-sunken crag. 
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or courting a fatal capsize by the rough contact 
of the water-rounded boulders lining the sides of 
the " Gates." But, with his restless glance fixed on 
all the dangers ahead, it was wonderful to watch 
the firm old Arab give the tiller the slight but 
certain turn necessary, and guide her safely past all- 
the savage-looking snares which stretched out into 
the river to grasp and wreck the passing strangers. 
Again and again one faulty movement would have 
crushed the vessel's graceful hull on those deadly 
and almost unavoidable rocks. But boldly trusting 
now to the backwater, now to some well-known 
eddy, to ward him oflF the familiar perils, old Ali 
brought the trembling Lohengrin, at the close of 
her swift downward course, into a whirling pool 
at the rapid's end, whence we quickly gained the com- 
paratively smooth water below the foaming passage- 
way. The whole operation occupied but a short 
minute, though it seemed an hour in the swift suc- 
cession of its incidents. But now that it was satisfac- 
torily past, and we were drifting swiftly amongst the 
lower rocks — few or no obstacles remaining to bar 
the way to Assouan — we felt rather disappointed 
than otherwise with the final disappearance of the 
excitement attending cataract-descent. 

One more rapid, called Bab-es-Salaam, or "The 
Gate of Greeting," had to be passed, but this was 
so very diminutive, and the rocks so deeply immersed, 
that it scarcely merited the title of a " fall," and was 
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only interesting for an Arab custom in connection 
with it. The Arabs consider a Cairo-bound vessel 
almost safe from casualties when past its gently- 
fretting waves, and consequently it is, they think, the 
bounden duty of every one to congratulate each other 
on the thus far successful voyage — whence its name, 
"The Gate of Greeting." In accordance with that 
habit all the many Arabs and Nubians on board began 
promiscuously kissing and cuddling one another, and 
afterwards "those having authority" insisted upon 
shaking hands with the Howagas and Sittees, to which 
desire we could not resist conforming. 

At Assouan we stayed an hour to obtain our 
letters and to make a few final purchases from the 
bazaars, which are by far the best in all Upper 
Egypt and Nubia for the purchase of souvenirs 
and curiosities ; although, if the traveller's olfactory 
organs be very sensitive, he will do well to avoid 
the castor-oiled implements of war, of the toilet, 
and of ornament which at each moment are pressed 
upon him as unparalleled bargains, by the eager 
vendors who 4;hrong its picturesque ways. The 
natives soak everything in this too-copious product 
of Nubia, so that when an article is bought the 
traveller, unless strangely insensible to its abominable 
odour, will be wise to sweeten his purchase for weeks 
before stowing it away. Many a time I have seen 
passing the Lohengrin some dahabeeah with its 
awning-rails festooned with the trophies of Assouan 
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and Nubia " hanging out to air ; " and once, when I 
purchased near Korosko a leathern doll from a child 
as brown as her quaint plaything, I had perforce 
to suspend the article on deck, where well-nigh a 
couple of months of sun and air could not quite 
purify it from the lavish castor-oil with which its 
beaded clothing and matted hair were saturated. 
Personal fy I do not much object to the scent of 
the crude oil before it becomes what doctors call 
" purified," and many people I am sure would agree 
with me. But our infantile memories of yellow 
globules floating in an awful spoonful of wine, milk, 
or coffee, according to the ideas of the domestic 
practitioner, are due to the " cold drawn " commodity. 
In the fresh scent of castor-oil there is a wholesome 
likeness to well-tanned leather, which is by no means 
unpleasant. 

Leaving the beautiful country of Nubia, with 
its glorious climate, the ruin-decked islands of Phite 
and Elephantine, and all the many never-to-be- 
forgotten scenes — now packed away in the photo- 
graphic portfolios of memory — we started from 
Assouan, and drifting by the well-remembered village 
where so many of our sailors had their homes, and 
past the western desert and fruitful eastern shore, 
we reached by evening Heoosga, a small village 
some fifteen miles below Assouan. 

March 5th. — We were now but a short distance 
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south of the temple of Kom Ombos, and, a light 
morning breeze helping us on our way, we were 
early in sight of its very picturesque ruins. Landing 
when about a mile away, and walking the intervening 
stretch of fields and sand under the hot sun blazing 
above, proved strong exercise even for the accompany- 
ing Nubian sailors. Numbers of birds were how- 
ever to be seen braving the heat, amongst which 
the snow-white paddy-birds were perhaps the most 
numerous, as they sailed in white cloudlike gather- 
ings from field to field. They are really most 
beautiful creatures, and though continuously wearing 
the look of being engaged in balancing themselves 
on the two long legs which nature has given them, 
are amongst the most graceful objects seen on 
the Nile banks. They are very common, being 
encountered everywhere in Egypt from dawn till 
eve, and in walking through some bean or doura 
field the apparition of their long white necks peering 
up from the thick crop becomes quite a looked- 
for feature of the scene. It is only on a close 
approach that the paddy-bird flies off*, with out- 
stretched neck and legs, to some more secluded spot, 
there to meditate in sorrow over the annual modem 
invasion of Egypt's valley, and to brood over the 
dim traditions of that wise religion which protected 
ibises and such-like birds, and made demi-gods of 
some among them. The temple being reached, we 
utilised the time thus gained before the dahabeeah's 
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arrival in reviewing this Ptolemy-built monument, 
of the exquisite lightness of which, both in its form 
and tasteful decoration, I made some previous mention 
under the 6th February. The smooth harmony of 
its outlines and finish of its internal ornamentations 
arc all in the same elegant Egypto-Grecian style, 
and though the sculpturing cannot equal the boldly- 
chiselled drawings of earlier dynasties, it is one of 
the prettiest temples that grace the banks of the Nile. 
Later on in the afternoon, when the hot day began 
to cool, and the flies to cease from buzzing round our 
heads, we neared the grottoes of Silsileh, to which Mr. 

S and I rowed in the felucca, manned as usual by 

four men. Of these grottoes on the western side there 
are several interesting examples, but only the most 
southerly of all struck me as being particularly so, 
though its queer elongated shape and interior sculp- 
tures make its purpose rather puzzling, since it neither 
resembles tomb nor temple. The quarries on this and 
the eastern shore are memorials of stupendous works, 
and awe one by the immensity of the bygone labour 
to which they bear witness. Various are the shapes 
and extent of the rock surfaces, where the stone was 
excavated, block by block in the mountain face, by the 
peoples of countries invaded and conquered long ere 
history began. But the most stupendous and yet 
frequently occurring "mason-marks" of these prodi- 
gious works, which supplied half the monuments of 
Upper Egypt, are those where blocks have been taken 
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oflF in terraces, leaving fragments of living rock, emu- 
lating in size the natural hills on the eastern shore. 

By the time we had seen these things the Lohen- 
grin had overtaken us, and drifted a couple of miles 
farther down the river, so that a smart pull was 
necessary before we could hope to catch her up. But 
the four men with us were already tired, and their 
strokes sadly lacked the unison which our heavy 
felucca required, I therefore took the first oar, and 

Mr. S giving us his version of an Arab song, to 

the unaffected delight of Kachidi, who was as usual 
with us, we soon sent the water rippling back from 
the felucca's bows, as she raced along by the western 
bank with current and oar. While "urging on our 
wild career" we were passed by another felucca going 
in the opposite direction, and being towed at a furious 
pace by a crowd of fifty or sixty old and young, naked 
and clothed natives, whose diversity of garb and hue 
was compensated by agreement in the one important 
object of making as much uproar as possible. They 
all shouted, yelled, and hooted with most unabating 
vigour as they tore firantically by. The meaning of 
all this noise was merely that some gentlemen, 
returning from a day's shooting to their dahabeeah, 
which was moored near by, had made sundry promises 
of backsheesh, and were thus being towed against the 
current by the delighted expectants of their bounty. 

March 6th. — Edfou being reached, with a short 
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hour's use of the oars and current, donkeys were forth- 
with ready, and not wishing to lose any needless time, 
we started at once for its deservedly-praised temple. 
The town, or rather village, for it is little better than 
one, lies about half-a-mile from the river-bank, and 
the enormous pylon towers rise in giant stature from 
the midst of its streets of mud and palm-built huts. 
While riding through these streets I noticed, worked 
into their construction, many a monolith or capital, 
which, being too heavy to move, and offering too 
great an advantage to be lost, had been utUised to 
form the side or corner of one of these human swallow- 
nests of mud. 

The temple — which, we are told, was formerly 
overwhelmed in the d6hris of innumerable past Edfous, 
but now, thanks to the energies of Mariette Bey, is 
cleared away — stands in a kind of square tomb of 
its own, being approached by a flight of descending 
steps that commence on the level of the town and 
end at the foot of the huge propylon. This measures 
nearly two hundred and fifty feet in breadth, and 
its towers, standing one hundred and fifteen feet 
high against the blue sky, form a fitly impressive 
entrance to the stupendous fabric they guard. No 
temple in Egypt is so perfect in the preservation 
of all its parts as this great work of the Ptolemies ; 
and though several of the ancient fanes at Thebes, 
Dendera, or Abydos may be more interesting to the 
Egyptologist, none offers to the traveller such a pile 
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of mighty masonry and such noble lines as this 
majestic monument, which to my mind far surpasses 
in general effect all others in Egypt, and ranks next 
to Aboo Simbel and the Pyramids in the overwhelm- 
ing power of its stern presence. Passing under the 
gigantic pylons you enter the great hall, Hned on 
three sides by thirty-two graceful columns, which 
^ end in wonderfully-wrought capitals of lotus, dom, 
and various forms. Going through this, a second 
court or pronaos is reached, containing more pillars, 
all graven with the strangely-written pictured lore ; 
and then yet another lies beyond, wherein is that 
marvel of monoliths, an adytum or sanctuary, cut 
out of one block of solid granite, the dull-gray 
tint of which shows well the exquisitely-chiselled 
patterns ornamenting the interior and parts of the 
exterior. Chambers, terraces, and stairs innumerable 
are in this great temple, all intact ; and many of the 
arts of Egyptian architecture can be viewed in their 
perfect state here, such as their marvellously-fitted 
blocks, which lie almost as close together as the 
grain of the solid stone ; the appliances for carrying 
off the rain, to which even Egypt is subject ; and 
the deep-grooved hollows running down the faces 
of the two pylon towers in which rested the great 
masts, the bright pennons whereupon served to deck 
the temple on great occasions. 

One of the chief peculiarities of this most complete 
structure is the external wall, which, surrounding its 
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wonders, kept all their secrets from the vulgar world. 
Though this was an essential feature of the Egyptian 
temples, and consequently possessed by all, yet 
here alone has it withstood time, and exists as 
perfect as the treasure of construction it encircles. 
Some of the sculpturings which cover its lofty 
surfaces are very fine, both in drawing and execution, 
and represent scenes of hunting, fishing, and such-like 
sports. From one of them I could scarcely take myself 
away, so spirited was the rendering of a hippopotamus 
chase, wherein the old amphibian having been suc- 
cessfully despatched, a young one causes no end of 
trouble to an ardent hunter — presumably the reign- 
ing Pharaoh — who stands, harpoon in hand, in the 
bows of a slenderly-built craft, while several atten- 
dants pull at the ropes already fixed to the wounded 
beasts, or perform the various offices which make up 
the subject of this vigorous and lifelike picture. 

Having bestowed willing backsheesh on the Arab 
porter who has been wisely appointed to keep this 
grand old monument free from reckless natives, we 
remounted our donkeys, which had been occupying 
their time in fruitless endeavours to find fodder in 
the innermost recesses of the neighbouring huts, and 
riding through the fields that separate the town 
from the river, regained the Lohengrin. There 
always ensued after an excursion of this sort a bout 
of stormy battle and angry Arabic between Ibraheem 
and the donkey-boys; for though to his employers 
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he was always a most liberal and effusively generous 
dragoman, he never allowed the native to outdo him, 
but would haggle to the end over some half-piastre 
demanded above the proper tariff, while at the same 
moment he gave twice the money to some lisping 
beggar at his sida In such cases it is always best to 
leave the dragoman to his own devices, as he is sure 
to come off well from the wordy affray. Ibraheem 
settled the Edfouites in the old * way — amhvlando — 
and the Lohengrin^ starting from the bank, quickly 
softened the sounds of their discontented voices. By 
dint of floating now broadside to the stream, in the 
helpless manner of a descending raft, and now stern 
foremost, or occasionally rowing with the twelve great 
oars, we passed at sunset El Kab, where are some 
interesting remains, and about an hour afterwards 
moored by the village of El Kenan. 

March 7th. — We had hoped to reach Esnd early this 
day, but, the north wind freshening, our endeavours 
proved useless, and after drifting about for the better 
part of the morning, and battling hard for the three 
or four miles which we gained, we were obliged to 
moor by the eastern bank to await better weather. 
Moreover, the wind brought with it a cold piercing 
air from the north that was very trying, especially 
after the gloriously hot days that followed our stay 
at Mahattah, and this lent everything a chilling 
and miserable aspect. The natives, unable to stand 
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against it, sought the shelter of their clustered huts, 
or crouched behind the straw mattings which are 
generally to be seen screening the riverside shadoofs 
from these piercing winds; while those few that 
moved abroad looked like discontented farmyard 
chickens on a rainy day, in the dejected misery of their 
actions and the flutterings of their wind-buffeted 
rags. The birds themselves seemed disheartened, 
for, though I noticed a few flocks of pelicans and 
storks, with an occasional kite or vulture, bird-life, 
usually so plentiful in Upper Egypt, appeared as 
scarce as in Nubia. In that country it is the excep- 
tion to see much feathered kind ; the few that do show 
themselves are generally the sun-basking vultures, 
with flocks of finches or solitary pairs of palm-doves ; 
but in Egypt, between SiAt and Assouan, the absence 
of bird-life is an unusual occurrence, which leaves unre- 
presented one of the Upper Nile's best features, and 
makes a blank in the incidents of the day. To every- 
one, whether sportsman or naturalist, the sight of a 
flock of pelican going sedately to their dinner with 
heavy flight, or of the long-legged storks and cranes 
watching for their supper of fish or frogs in some 
sequestered creek, becomes, as it were, necessary to the 
landscape. 

We had moored by a shadoof, which was bewailing 
as usual to the passing world its owner's toil, with the 
painful groans and wheezing of ungreased axle and 
thongs. But the event of a dahabeeah mooring so 
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ne^ by was too much for the shadoof- workers, who left 
their poles and buckets to watch the strange life on 
board and to smoke meditatingly over it. Presently 
it struck one of our men that being cold, and having 
nothing better to do, he might as well try his hand at 
the shadoof himself, and so, after a few instructions 
from the gladly- willing workers, he set to with a will, 
and soon acquired the knack which this as well as 
every other labour requires. The sight made his 
fellow-sailors envious to follow his lead. So one by one 
each of the crew worked his half-hour at the bucket, 
as much to his own satisfaction as that of the pro- 
prietors, who, thus relieved, sat smoking near. Curious 
were their first endeavours to imitate that pleasing 
chant which the shadoof-worker rather sighs than 
sings as he uplifts and lowers again the ceaselessly 
dripping goatskin between the river and his irri- 
gating channel. This chant is singularly soft and 
musical, and almost atones for the harshness emanat- 
ing from the ungreased woodwork. It has a recurring 
melodious phase of simple thanks to ** Allah, for the 
blessed water," and comes floating down the river on 
the evening breeze to mingle with the far-oflf chorus 
of some dusky rowers, who strain at their oars to gain 
the town where they intend to moor. 

March 8 th. — Esn^, which we next reached, be- 
sides its other attractions of climate, Ghaw4zee, and 
gay scenes, has the name of being one of the cheapest 
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and best places for proyisioning on the Nile. But 
as we had already spent a day there to bake bread 
while ascending the river, and so had seen its temple 
(the interest of which is greatly diminished by the 
fact that all but the h3rpostal hall lies buried under 
dust and dSbris)^ we did not care to waste more 
time, and had therefore previously persuaded the 
Byis to forego the usual custom of baking bread 
there, and to wait for that purpose till Girgeh 
should be reached. Ibraheem, however, wanted to 
make a few purchases in the bazaars ; and so, while 
he crossed the river in the felucca and was intent 
on his bargains, the Lohengrin moored to a wide 
mud-flat opposite the town, in order to prevent 
the crew deserting or playing truant, as they will 
too frequently do if the opportunity be offered 
them. 

This mud-bank, about five hundred yards long 
by three hundred wide, stood well out in the 
central stream, and on it were some natives busy 
planting rows of melon or some similar-looking 
plant, in the sofb silt which the receding Nile had 
left to the influence of the sun. I remembered well 
the geography of the river by Esn6 when ascending 
about the beginning of February, and then from 
bank to bank it was all clear surface, in almost 
every part of which a dahabeeah could easily pass 
with little fear of running aground. One short 
month had worked a wonderful difference in the 

B 2 
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spot, and dotted the formerly unbroken flow of 
water with many banks and flats, in some of which 
were shooting up, with the wild rapidity of tropic 
growth, young crops of newly-planted cereals, where 
but a short time back the broad stream was rip- 
pling. On this particular flat were feeding a few 
solemn-looking cranes, and some of the pretty 
river-gulls which are so often seen wheeling in a 
dahabeeah's track or hovering over the stranded 
henny. Taking my gun, I tried to get one of these 
latter, but the bank not afibrding me the slightest 
kind of cover behind which I might stalk them, 
I could not approach near their feeding-ground; 
and after alternately wading in mud or water knee- 
deep, carrying my boots round my neck and walking 
along barefooted, I was fain to return, thoroughly 
soaked and splashed. Ibraheem came back at last, 
bringing with him the letters he had found awaiting 
us at the post-office, and so we once more pushed 
into mid-stream, and drifting on past several small 
villages, stopped for the night some few miles beyond 
the modem-looking town of Muttaneh, the neat 
whitewashed houses of which, amongst their palms, 
lend it a rather imposing aspect. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Erment and Sagar — ^The Pylons at Karnak — Luxor — ^The 
Monuments of Thebes — A Market-day — " Anteekas " — 
Conversation under Difficulties — Illuminating Dahabeeahs 
— The Hyena-hunter — On a Donkey to Karnak — Ibraheem 
and the Luncheon — ^Amun Worship— Pharaohs and Sparrows 
—The Hall of Columns— The BuflFalo-girL 



March 9 th. — As we turned the river-bend where 
Erment with its tall sugar-factories stands, the 
mighty remains of Karnak rose in sight, their vast 
pylons cameoed against the clear Egyptian sky, and 
the whiteness of their sun-lit fa9ades forming a back- 
ground of enamel for the palms interspersed amongst 
the hidden ruins. By noon we were fast to the bank, 
a little to the south of the fashionable Luxor, in 
company with five other dahabeeahs also moored 
above the town ; the object of so doing being to avoid 
the obvious imperfections of the current as it sweeps 
by an Egyptian town, innocent of all usual sanitary 
arrangements. Accompanied by Ibraheem, a couple of 
sailors, and a small army of guides discoursing on 
the attractions of Thebes, with boys lauding the 
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institution of backsheesh, we first visited the temple 
of Luxor. But the plan of this edifice is so hope- 
lessly obscured by the heaped-up rubbish which 
cumbers every nook and corner, that seeing it with 
anything like satisfaction is impossible, and the 
traveller has to content himself with a very dim 
and cursory notion of its general parts and portions. 
In one of the interior halls (for I will not hazard a 
precise designation) are some exceedingly pretty 
columns, with twisting devices climbing to their 
capitals; and some of the sculpturings — especially 
tiiose which the guides happily omitted to lecture 
us upon — are fine. The chief points of interest of 
this half-buried temple are its pylon and the colonnade 
leading to the sanctuary, between two of the massive 
columns of which Mustapha Agha, the English Consul, 
has built his house. In front of the pylon sit two 
enormous figures of Rameses 11. , but, like the temple 
itself, they are buried to their shoulders in the dust 
of ages. Before the more eastern of the two rises 
an obelisk — the fellow of which now stands in the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris — and universal is the 
admiration which its deep and exquisitely-carved 
hieroglyphics wake from all who see it. 

Our guides now very obligingly left us, after 
having held forth on subjects about which they 
obviously knew little and cared less. We were thus 
left to ramble alone through this queer little town, 
the existence of which, in point of size and importance. 
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would scarcely be acknowledged on a map of Egjrpt 
but for the constant tide of travellers its architectural 
marvels have brought, and ever wiU bring, to ita sun- 
dried hovels. It was luckily market-day, and the 
large open square of the town was alive with the busy 
throng of brilliantly-clothed sellers and buyers of 
bread, cloths, sugarcane, beads, pipes, tobacco, fruits, 
sweetmeats, cooling drinks, and all the various items 
that fill the picturesque Egyptian bazaar ; while every 
moment, from this living kaleidoscope of shifting 
colours, rang the loud cries of the vendors, as they 
praised the excellence of their wares to the passing 
crowd. Working our way with diflBculty through the 
masses of men, women, and children — who never by 
any chance move to allow your passage, but stare 
blankly with astonished eyes — we made for the post- 
office, where the Coptic postmaster, after giving us 
our letters, immediately asked us if we wanted any 
"anteekas," as is the prevailing fashion at Luxor, 
where every man drives a trade more or less flourishing 
in relics more or less genuine, and the common 
salutation is, " Allah, may he be with you 1 and do you 
want a scarabsei ? " Assuring him, however, that at 
that moment we had no particular wish to become 
the possessors of a mummy, or anything of the kind, 
we left him for the Lohengrin. 

On our way thither, however, we were met by our 
old friend the American Consul, who insisted upon our 
taking a cup of coffee in his house ; and after vain 
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protests on our part, led us up the exterior stairs of 
his large whitewashed house, to a sort of balcony 
overlooking the river. Here we spent a very agreeable 
half-hour in conversing upon things in general, though 
"conversing" could scarcely be said to be the right word, 
since our Arab friend's English being limited to the four 
words Yes, No, Far, and Very, and our joint knowledge 
of Arabic not being much better, our efforts at communi- 
cation were naturally not very successful. Nevertheless 
we got along pretty well, and when we pointed across 
the river to the colossi and said, ** Far," that being one 
of the words he understood, he would say, **Yes, 
far ; " or if we said, "Philae tiab (good) very," he would 
answer enthusiastically, " Tiab, yes, tiab." It is sur- 
prising what a lengthy chat you can thus keep up 
with a most limited vocabulary, and I am sure we 
parted with the fixed idea of having been talking hard 
on all kinds of subjects. 

During the evening a neighbouring dahabeeah 
was illuminated most gorgeously by various coloured 
lamps, and displayed for several hours a continuous 
show of rockets, squibs, and other fireworks from 
its decks. This is the usual custom on board a 
dahabeeah which has ascended the Nile in safety, 
and reached Luxor on its return journey ; but many 
employers of dahabeeahs forego a custom which 
only plunges the dragoman into needless expense, 
and serves no purpose, except to afford a childlike 
delight to the Arab crew, who revel in such displays. 
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On board this particular dahabeeah was a young 
American, who, I was told, had been stationed at 
Luxor more than a month, with the desire of shooting 
a hyena, which the ill-natured Fates refused to 
gratify. He had waited night after night, with all 
the most cunning native hunters, in the lonely ruins 
of the neighbourhood; and after watching the fall 
of many a moon and the coming of many a chilling 
dawn, he had, in despair at his fruitless vigils, 
purchased an aged donkey and lain in wait near 
its dead body, amongst the ancient columns of 
Thebes. The result communicated on the following 
day by his attendant hunters was, that the hyenas 
had carried the donkey's corpse away during his 
temporary slumbers. I admire his pluck and per- 
severance ; but on the only occasion that I had the 
honour of seeing him as he passed me in his felucca 
while I was standing on the Lohengrin's deck, his 
hyena- watching eyes and pale face wore the completest 
look of despondency I ever saw on mortal man. 

March 10th. — The ruins of Kamak, lying a 
couple of miles to the north of Luxor, are usually 
visited by the inland road. But the sun being far 
too hot for the ladies to adopt that course, we sent 
on donkeys early in the morning, with instructions 
to wait for us by the river-bank, near the great 
pylons, while we, later on, followed in the felucca, 
and with white helmets and parasols rowed to the 
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appointed rendezvous. Here we mounted the steeds, 
being followed by their drivers, four of the Lohengrin 
crew, and in the far distance by Ibraheem, seated 
on the stem-quarters of a lazy donkey, and hidden 
from any full view by the enormous luncheon- 
basket which he balanced on the saddle in front 
of him. I could only recognise him, as he and the 
basket rolled uneasily -from side to side with the 
shiplike motion of the overladen beast, by the 
coloured headgear which he always wore, and which 
now peeped above the basket-lid, while underneath 
a pair of bright red shoes oscillated, and with 
automatic regularity gave stimulating kicks to the 
meandering animal, whose speed their owner tried to 
quicken. 

My donkey was a strong white one, with various 
and wonderfully-elaborate patterns clipped in the 
hair of its legs and flanks, which seemed to give it 
a more frisky look than its less embroidered 
brethren. It proved a beast of evil temper, for 
directly I had jumped into the saddle my monture^ 
having no ambition to see Karnak, and knowing 
well from frequent experience that its ruins con- 
tained no fodder to gladden the heart of a donkey, 
became sullenly obstinate, and began backing into 
the door of a native hut, knocking my white helmet 
off against the low roof, and then rubbing against the 
door-post, to the imminent risk of my own legs and 
the stability of the hut. As I did not wish to try 
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the endurance of either, I applied the heels of my 
boots to the donkey's ornamented sides so effectually 
that he started off with a sudden jerk that left my 
helmet, which I was trjring to pick up at the moment, 
still rolling in the sand, and almost sent a native 
woman, who chanced to cross our path, into a fit at 
the jeopardy of her child playing in the sandy road 
in front. I reined my steed clear, however, of both 
woman and child, and, turning him round with diffi- 
culty, restrained his fiery zeal till my donkey-boy 
could catch me up and bring back my helmet, when, 
wretch that he was, he hit the donkev a blow so 
sudden, unlooked-for, and vigorous that for the 
second time I became unbonneted. Then, leaving 
donkey-boy, woman, child, and hat to pick them- 
selves up as best they could, we (I say " we " not in 
amity, but because our fortunes were for the time 
blended) tore along the open spaces of the village 
and over the holes and dust-heaps of its out- 
skirts, maddening the dogs, startling the children, 
planting a regular panic amongst the dismayed 
chickens. Speaking a fragmentary farewell, I over- 
took and passed the rest of my caravan, while 
enveloping them and their attendants in a little 
simoom of dust ; and, finaUy, just as the saddle 
was getting unpleasantly near the croup of my beast, 
"we" brought up in a general collapse before the 
great pylon itself, to the intense alarm of the back- 
sheesh -seeking crowd already gathered there in 
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expectation of our coming. They scattered like a 
scared covey of partridges at my sudden and furious 
approach, but drew nigh again when we came to 
a stop in a tempest of dust, and helped me to 
alight, immediately joining in the usual chorus for 
backsheesh. High delight at getting rid of his 
rider elicited from the donkey a prolonged bray 
of scorn and defiance, not unmixed, I fancy, 
with triumphant tones of boasting over his late 
achievements. 

The rest of the party now arrived in detachments, 
and last of all Ibraheem, still hidden behind the 
luncheon-basket, which the donkey's uncertain trot 
had shifted so far back that it almost pushed the 
unfortunate man oflf his already very insecure seat. 
This gave the donkey rather the appearance of trying 
to walk on its hind-legs. But two of the sailors soon 
relieved him from his burden, and proceeded forth- 
with to convey the same into the great hall of the 
temple, followed by the donkey-boys and their four- 
footed charges ; while Ibraheem, hastily sliding oflf 
the stern-quarters of his charger, hurried after the 
precious disappearing basket, leaving us to ramble 
undisturbed. 

Nothing can be grander than the huge pylon, 
which, in accordance with the Egyptian style of 
architecture, leads to this mighty centre of the Amun 
worship ; nor could anything form a fitter preface to 
its marvels than these enormous towers which con- 
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front the traveller at his first approach to the sacred 
precincts. Beyond, hall after hall, with countless 
passage-ways and chambers, lessening in size, succeed 
each other, till guide-book and key are wearily laid 
aside, as tending only to make more obscure what is 
already too vast to master. The plan and purpose of 
those winding intricacies and majestic proportions are 
only partially fathomed even by the best versed of 
Egyptologists. Words are helpless to convey the 
feelings or thoughts that must engross him who 
stands in such a realm of dead magnificence as this 
place, so endless is the multitude of its interests, and 
so eloquent of the silent broken history of its ruined 
splendour. Each traveller has vaguely and vainly 
praised the columned halls, the pillars, obelisks, 
pylons, lake, and the graphic sculpturings which 
adorn its massive walls ; but only a guide-book can 
really find courage to chatter technicalities amid such 
sublime memorials, and even their descriptions are 
best read on board the dahabeeah before starting. 
Few indeed will be inclined, I think, to refer in- 
cessantly to books and notes when actuaUy amongst 
the ruins, which alone can be the interpreters of 
themselves. A wilderness of superb desolation, a 
labyrinth of vast monolith and decorated stone ; 
column after column, and statue after statue present 
themselves wherever one gazes amid the huge decay 
of this temple. Extending on all sides in endless 
vestiges of its former enormous self, it is too great 
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for comprehension; and as one stumbles over some 
fallen statue of a forgotten Pharaoh, half buried in 
the drifted sand that shrouds its stony pride, or 
climbs some broken obelisk or desecrated altar-stone 
to gain a better view of the chaotic surroundings, 
the limit of its vastness seems never to be reached. 
The sparrows alone took it as a matter of course, 
while they fluttered carelessly amongst the brightly- 
painted columns, or perched on the sculptured head 
of Horus, the Hawk-god, whose shrine lies smothered 
beneath the shroud of sand. Sparrows would chirp in 
the midst of an Archbishop's sermon. 

One of Kamak's chief wonders, perhaps the 
greatest, is the oft-praised hall, whose one hundred 
and thirty-four columns stand in clear-cut perspective 
lines against the blue sky, crowned with a forest 
of capitals, which once supported the painted roof 
of this marvel of man's workmanship. Supremely 
noble in their simplicity, graven with the emblems 
of the gods whose temple they decked, and brightly 
painted in various colours, they present in their 
desolate and lonely strength something far too 
sublime to make a mere spectacle, forming as they 
do the gravestones of that dead religion which once 
swayed here in the dim light of these avenues. 

After luncheoning amongst the ruins, to the' 
delight of Ibraheem, whose amiable soul forgave his 
wayward donkey when he now perceived the trouble- 
some basket properly appreciated, we remounted our 
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cattle, and riding through the village of Karnak 
at a much calmer pace than before, regained the 
river's bank. Here we found some of our men 
awaiting us with the felucca, which they had drawn 
into a small bay, and getting into it we were about 
to start, when an incident more amusing than serious 
occurred to delay us. A native child had brought 
her parents' buflfalo with its ungainly-looking calf 
to the water for their evening bath, and the calf 
getting too far out into the river came foul of our 
tow-rope, one end of which the sailors had as usual 
fastened halfway up the felucca's mast, meaning 
to tow us in this wise back to Luxor. But before 
the men could pass the rope over the beast, the 
bight in it caught the calf round the legs, bidding 
fair to capsize it ; whereupon enSued a great noise 
and splashing, further alarming the animal, which 
now redoubled its struggles, and, floundering about, 
ended by getting the rope between its legs and 
rolling over helplessly in the Nilp mud. This was 
too much for the little girl, who, indignant at the 
treatment her charge was undergoing, and angry at 
her own inability to render it assistance, broke into 
a storm of childlike rage on the bank. I never 
saw a pretty face change from alarm to anger so 
quickly as did that of the little maiden of the sun. 
Her dark eyes sparkled with wrathful tears, and 
her small palms beat her bosom and tore at her dress, 
while she gave vent to her rage by informing the 
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saQors of her opinion concerning them one and all, 
their maternal and paternal ancestors indiscriminately. 
At last, tired with her exertions, and having exhausted 
her vocabulary, she snatched up a handful of mud 
and threw it at Rachidi, who happened to be stand- 
ing near her. This discharge he evaded by a timely 
bend of his tall figure, and good-naturedly calling 
her ** a brave little woman," he forthwith let go the 
shore-end of the rope and shouted to the men in 
the boat to draw in the slack, which being done the 
miserable calf was released from its awkward position, 
and the fears of its tiny keeper quieted. Giving 
the buflFalo and her calf a wider berth we were soon 
on our way back to Luxor ; but when I last looked 
at the Arab maid standing by her perturbed charges, 
the tears were stiU shining on her coflfee-coloured 
cheeks, though drying up rapidly under the soothing 
influence of the backsheesh which, as compensation 
for her unintended troubles, she held in her little 
blenched hand. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Backsheesh — The Colossi of Amenophis IIL — '' The Morning Sigh 
of Memnon " — The Rameseum — Medinet Aboo — An ancient 
Palace — Ibraheem and the Donkey-boys — Mariam — " Nothing 
venture nothing have " — Photographs — ^A Ghawazee Fantasia 
— A Eevisit to Kamak — Camels and the Temple Lake — Anti- 
quities — A Roman Baby — Kuran reading for the LohengrirCa 
Safety. 

March IItb. — Ibraheem having ordered the requisite 
number of donkeys to be ready for our arrival, we 
crossed to the western bank in the early morning, 
where we found these and theb driving-boys, some 
guides, and a few dozen beggars, punctually awaiting 
us. With equal punctuality were gathered a cluster 
of little girls, bearing " kullehs " full of water on their 
heads, bent on earning backsheesh. Each maiden, 
directly we started, " told herself oflf " to a separate 
member of our party, by the side of whose donkey she 
kept with indomitable persistency. Sometimes our 
road would lie over rough uneven ground, interlined 
with many a gaping sim-crack and mud-hole, that ren- 
dered walking most difficult, or through spaces of soft 
yielding sand^ bordered again by sun-baked soil worn 

8 
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smooth by many feet — but it all seemed to make no 
diflference to these little girls, who merrily chatted as 
they tripped along with their kuUehs full of water. 

The damsel who followed me was a most amusing 
little coquette, with dark-brown eyes, almost hidden 
by the deep eyelashes which fringed them. Her name, 
she told me, was Fatima, and she always followed 
travellers to the Theban ruins with her bottle, for the 
backsheesh they gave her, which generally consisted 
of " a franc." She had a sister with her who called 
herself by the pretty-sounding name of Zanouba ; but 
this same maiden, though as pretty as her sister 
Fatima, was no match for her sharp ways and quick 
retorts, and very soon lagged behind, to wait till we 
should rest at some ruin before plying us with her 
stereotyped formula of, ** Moya, Howaga I moya, Sitt ! 
backsheesh." 

Threading our way through fields of bean and 
millet, and flushing many a quail from its rest 
amongst the shady foliage, or startling some sleepy 
vulture basking on the sun-baked path, we reached 
the famous colossi of Amenophis III. These two 
breccia monoliths — for they were both monolithic 
once, though the northern one is patched up now 
with blocks of sandstone — are in a sitting position, 
and nearly sixty-five feet high. For millenniums 
they have been silently gazing eastward on the 
distant river and the stately ruins of Karnak, well 
justifying the veneration which the ancients paid 
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them. Even now, all shattered by earthquake and 
dilapidated by time, they are most majestic figures, 
and must have added greatly to the imposing effect of 
the temple whose pylon they once adorned. The most 
northerly of the two is the famous sighing Memnon, 
celebrated among the ancients for its miraculous vocal 
power. But, alas ! research rudely tears the charm of 
superstition from the most treasured myths, and now 
no sooner do you reach the feet of these figures than 
some Arab offers to climb the vast statue " and to blow 
the sound," or, in more correct English, strike the 
sonorous stone which lies hidden in its chest, and 
which priestly craft in days gone by used as a means 
to admonish, warn, or praise the kings and travellers 
who journeyed to hear the far-famed " morning sigh 
of Memnon." Of course we conformed to the usual 
practice, and an Arab ascending the image — a difficult 
feat, of which he acquitted himself wonderfully well — 
attracted our attention by calling out, "Now, you 
Howaga, you listen." He then struck the stone with 
some hard implement, but the dull semi-metallic 
twang that broke the silence bore little likeness to 
anything approaching the tone of an oracle. 

Riding on through more fields, and over stretches 
of stone-littered sand, we came to the Memnonium, or 
Eameseum, as it is more generally called, famed for 
the beauty of its form and execution, and for the 
huge monolith that lies before its entrance in shattered 
fragments. This gigantic statue of Barneses II. (by 
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whom was built the elegant but now sadly ruined 
temple) has given rise to ceaseless controversies as to 
the power by which its vast form was destroyed ; but 
be the overthrow caused by nature or by man, there 
it lies in mountainlike greatness, the broken remnants 
of a granite monument unequalled by any monolith of 
the known world, prostrate in its bed of golden sand 
where its vastness fell, an object of wonder still in its 
ruin. 

Our guides now led us over some desolate spots 
where long-deserted villages had left their records 
in the scattered bones and mummy cloths that 
strewed the ground; and where crumbling bricks 
and broken mud walls were the only other tokens 
of its ancient life and busy homes. On reaching the 
hills behind the temple, we were shown two most 
interesting tombs tunnelled in the rock, the walls of 
one of which were carved in relief almost cameo-like 
for the exquisite finish which the soft white texture 
of the stone permitted. The other was painted with 
curious pictures of Egyptian customs, and strange 
devices of the Egyptian's world beyond the tomb. 

Eetracing our steps, we passed over fresh debris- 
covered desert where every inch told the story of 
busy scenes loDg passed away. SkirtiDg some lesser 
relics, after half-an-hour's riding, we reached the temple 
and palace of Medinet Aboo. These magnificent 
remains are quite imposing after viewing the almost 
demolished temples of Thebes and Luxor, and apart 
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from their interest to professed Egyptologists, form 
a finer picture of ruined splendour than many a 
better-praised edifice. The temple or temples (for 
here again it would seem there are two) present 
superbly the massive grace of Egyptian architecture 
and the majesty of its columned halls. Wonderfully 
striking is the manner in which the pillared avenue 
leads on to a smaller adytum, which again ushers in 
a third only to be succeeded by another, all lessening 
gradually in size, but increasing in perfectness of 
elaboration. Then again opening from these halls 
are chambers, passages, and the mysterious accessories 
of an Egyptian Temple, while in places broken stairs 
lead to the roof whence the temple's full design can be 
viewed. All these many walls and columns are 
profusely engraven with heroic battle- scenes and 
glorifications of their founder, in a most vivid style, 
brightened with various colours and brilliant patterns. 
To the southern side of this temple is attached what 
remains of an Egyptian palace, though Mariette Bey 
seems to have supposed that Rameses III., its builder, 
meant it rather for a monument to his own prowess 
in war, than as a royal dwelling-place for himselt 
The air of ruined grandeur, which it now wears, 
suggests the forgotten scenes of splendour it witnessed 
of old ; but all is changed except the blue I^ptian 
sky which fills the skeleton windows like slabs of 
lapis lazuli set in the surrounding masonry. Inside 
the walls are sculptured in places with representations 
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of this Pharaoh, Eameses III., occupied in the various 
amusements of a domestic life, such as receiving 
flowers from a daughter, or playing draughts with 
another, difiering widely from the usual scenes 
depicting conquering hosts and routed enemies. 

Riding back to the river in the afternoon, we 
recrossed to the Lohengrin, glad enough to seek 
the shelter its saloon afforded, for the wind had 
blown mercilessly all day upon us, filling our eyes 
with clouds of fine drifted sand and our mouths with 
the taste of the desert drift. 

Mardh 12th. — ^Again crossing to the western side 
we found there the donkeys, donkey-boys, girls, 
beggars, and guides of the day before, once more 
awaiting us with all the fidelity that visions of 
backsheesh inspire in the Egyptian heart. The 
donkeys alone having no expectations that way, 
seemed displeased to see us, and one was so irre- 
pressible in its derisive braying that the boys and 
girls all made a sudden rush at the demonstrative 
beast, maltreating it till its bray merged into a 
kind of asinine sigh. This too was at length sup- 
pressed by the smallest of the donkey-boys, who, 
placing his arms tightly round its nose, gagged, or 
rather smothered, further bad language on the 
donkey's part. This animal was as obstinate in 
the slowness of speed as in bray ; and when, after 
innumerable adventures with it, I caught up the 
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remainder of our party, I found them already 
assembled at the Colossi listening to the ** voice of 
the oracle " which an active Arab, who had climbed 
the statue, was sounding for their benefit. As our 
object, however, was merely to revisit the temple 
and palace of Medinet Aboo, we were all therefore 
soon in motion agam towards these, and amongst, 
their splendid ruins passed most of the morning. 
Then, remounting our donkeys, we returned by a more 
northerly path than that by which we had approached, 
over deserted villages and piles of bricks, bones, 
pottery and other relics, to the river's bank. Here 
my donkey, by way of crowning its achievements, 
put its foot in a hollow, and coming down on his 
head sent me flying into the sand, from which 
moment my dislike towards that lowly animal 
changed into positive rancour, and I declined to 
remount his treacherous back. 

Fortunately our felucca was moored near at hand, 
ready to convey us across to the Lohengrin. But 
Ibraheem had first to settle with the donkey-boys 
and guides, a business which in Arab lands requires 
much time as weU as noise to complete satisfactorily, 
and few amongst the crowd now gathered were more 
energetic in putting forward their claims than our 
two small friends of the previous day, Fatima and 
Zanouba. There was one exception however to the. 
general example of clamorous askers that surroimded 
us, in the person of a little girl named Mariam, who 
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having, like her dark sisters, Fatima and Zanouba, 
followed us all day with her kulleh of water, now 
stood silent and tearful, with a look of disappointed 
woe on her face. This told eflfectually on the ladies 
of our party, and gained by clever acting more than 
all the backsheeshing of her fellows. She had already 
played a little trick on us when viewing Medinet 
Aboo, and it was to the frustration of it that I 
attributed her mournful look at the river's edge. 
Finding that all her eflforts to extract backsheesh 
were in vain, she took the opportunity, when we 
were admiring an exquisitely-carved monolith in 
dark-green stone, which lies broken before the 
entrance of the palace, to first attract our notice 
by repeating the modest whisper of "Backsheesh" 
she had kept up all day, and then with clever imita- 
tion of a real accident to let slip the kulleh from her 
hand, which, falliog on a god of stone, broke into 
many pieces at her feet. She then, of course, began to 
cry, and saying the kulleh was her '* little all," refused 
to be comforted; but as a couple of dozen can be 
bought for a few coppers this was too transparent a 
ruse to take in even the newest comer to Egypt, 
though its tiny perpetrator — who looked up wistfully 
once to murmur " Backsheesh " and see how we took 
her mournful mishap — seemed very surprised not to 
see us all weeping too. I asked her if I should buy 
her a new bottle, knowing weU her answer before- 
hand, which came in monosyllables between her sobs, 
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" La ! la I backsheesh, ya Howaga/' This maiden was 
of a commercial turn of mind, and had digested well 
the saying, " Nothing venture nothing have." 

In the afternoon, when back in the town, we went 
to the house of Mr. Beato (which fronts the river, 
and is one of the neatest-looking of Luxor's few good 
residences), to purchase some photographs of Egypt 
and Nubia, of which his collection is far the best on 
the Nile. All the many views of temple, tomb, and 
scenery, which he possesses, can of course be procured 
in Cairo, besides many of the local Caireen and other 
subjects which this artist cannot take ; but if travellers 
desire to have really fine specimens of the river 
scenes, and not merely ordinary reproductions from 
bad negatives, they cannot do better than obtain 
them from Mr. Beato, who travels to the different 
spots of interest, and has, besides photographing 
many objects of ordinary Nile life which the traveller 
likes to carry away in some more tangible form than 
memory, virtually made a panorama of the valley. 

While returning along the steep bank of Luxor 
to the Lohengrin we were met by Achmet Effendi, 
the son of the English consul, Mustapha Agha, who 
begged us to come to the fantasia, held at his father's 
house that evening. This invitation we of course 
accepted, as it is the customary thing. Accordingly, 
we betook ourselves at the appointed time to 
Mustapha Agha's house, built amongst the columns 
of the temple of Luxor, and here, after the usual 
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smoking of cigarettes, salutatioii-making, and coffee- 
drinking, we witnessed much the same curious style 
of dance as I have endeavoured to describe when 
first passing Luxor on the ascent of the river. There 
were the same eight Ghaw&zees clothed in the extrava- 
gantly-coloured dresses of their class, and decked with 
tinsel and ornaments ; the same wild music produced 
by performers who extracted shrill sounds from one- 
stringed rababs, and the same waving of arms, snap- 
ping of fingers, and passionate songs while the dancers 
danced their oriental measures. One new feature of 
the performance struck me, as being a display of the 
manner in which these Ghaw^aee can command the 
difierent muscles of their lithe bodies in aU the 
various motions of their dancing. A young girl 
took a lighted candle, and fixing it in the mouth 
of an empty champagne-bottle, placed this improvised 
lamp on her coin-bedecked head, and forthwith com- 
menced to thrill and quiver in a most surprising 
fashion. Then, after making these waves of motion 
run firom her head to her feet — during which she 
seemed about to lose consciousness, so absorbed was 
the look in her eyes — and after tremulous movements 
of her neck, body, and arms, she slowly sank to the 
floor till perfectly flat on her back, with the bottle 
and lighted taper still standing upright on her head, 
which was now bent at right angles to her body. 
With her arms at her side she now rolled across the 
room from one end to the other, and then back again 
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without even compromisiDg the safety of the balanced 
bottle and light, though how she contrived to twist 
her neck at the right moment without dislocating 
it, or to turn her body independently of her head 
was a wonder to all, albeit we watched her every 
movement closely. Although many other strange 
feats of the sort were executed, this elicited the 
most surprise from the visitors seated on the divans 
round the room, and, as a proof of the Ghaw6,zee's 
strange control over each muscle of her body, was a 
most curious exhibition. Though I have since seen 
many and various kinds of Ghaw6,zee dancing, I 
think I never saw this bottle-balancing exploit 
rivalled, either in the ease of its execution or the 
confidence of its performer. 

March 13th, — To-day we intended to revisit 
Kamak ; so, starting early, we threaded our way 
through the narrow streets of Luxor, which converge 
into the dusky open market-place. After riding 
through the outskirts of the Ghawazee quarter, 
where here and there some member of its oddly- 
dressed community stood listlessly at the mud-door 
of her hut, we emerged on the fields that lie between 
Karnak and the town. This time we were all well 
mounted, and instead of having to ride a donkey of 
moody-philosophic nature, as had been my unfor- 
tunate lot on the previous day, I now bestrode one 
which required all my efforts to restrain his zeal. 
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Thus the loDg stretch of field and grove through 
which the path leads to Kamak soon passed under 
our donkey's active feet, and we were once more 
amongst the stupendous remnants of its palatial days. 
Riding down the avenue or dromos of sphinxes, 
amongst whose broken pedestals and headless figures 
the village of Kamak has raised its molelike huts, 
we pulled up before a small temple to the south- 
west of Karnak itself, built and used by Cleopatra. 
The dilapidated portal was closed by a rudely- 
fashioned door, and this being securely locked, we 
sent to fetch the native keeper, to whose charge is 
committed this edifice. In a few moments our boy 
returned with an old Arab who carried one of the 
curious unwieldy keys, found in use all over Egypt 
and Syria, of which he now inserted about half a 
foot into an equally primitive-looking lock, and, 
after fumbling about for some time, the creaky old 
door at last opened. The Arab lit some candles to 
guide us in the darkness which covered everything 
with obscurity beyond the portal. But the interior 
was meagre in size and appearance; while the air 
was so fearfully close and stufiy, and smelt so 
intolerably of bats, that we were glad to escape 
again to the fresh warmth of daylight. Having 
bestowed the usual backsheesh on the sleepy old 
Arab, we rode on through two or three gigantic 
pylons and by many a heaped-up ruin of hall and 
chamber — too broken and dismantled to exhibit any 
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original shape or purpose — to the sacred lake. Here, 
in the zenith of the power of Thebes, were enacted 
with all the royal display and priestly pride of 
the hour, splendid ceremonies and festivals with 
pompous procession of the sacred arks, and all the 
religious show that ancient Egypt's wealth could 
compass. But time changes all, and as we passed 
where the encroaching desert has covered the 
polished facings of the lake's margin, two ragged- 
looking camels were drinking from its sacred waters, 
while near them stood a buflFalo preparing to wallow 
under the sloping bank where, two thousand years 
ago, to dip the foot would have been sacrilege for 
any but Pharaohs or arch-priests. 

Entering the great ruins by the wall of the 
famous Pen-ta-our, we revisited all the objects 
of especial interest, and wandering through the 
vast lanes of this depopulated temple-city, skirted 
the inner fane and chambers of the easternmost 
extremity, and, after riding by an enormous and 
unfinished pylon which seems to be the boundary of 
the temple in that direction, rode back to the sphinx- 
guarded dromos, and so to Luxor and the Lohengrin. 

Later on in the day we repaired to the post-office, 
with the intention of redeeming our promise to the 
Coptic postmaster of looking at the collection of 
antiques which he had boasted to be the best in the 
town. Our dealings with him were, however, limited 
to a few coins and such things as were curious even if 
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not genuine ; for who but professed savants — and even 
they are burnt by touching this antique fire — can 
distinguish the true firom the sham in Luxor, where 
the average of genuine antiquities ofiered for sale 
amongst the numbers palmed off as such, is about 
five in the hundred, and where a manufactory of 
spurious imitations, more ancient-looking than the 
real articles themselves, is openly avowed ? ** Doubt 
your greatest friend if he offers you an antique at 
Luxor ; " such was the advice I had received from an 
authority in Cairo, and I found his warning to be 
justified, though, like every other traveller who is 
bitten in the same way, I was warned in vain. Every 
dahabeeah that moors by Luxor receives periodical 
visits from the vendors of real and sham "anteekas," 
as they call them; and wonderful is the skill with 
which the genuine objects are counterfeited, even to 
the dulness, rust, encrusted surface, and broken edges 
which many ages would have caused. One man was 
especially fond of visiting us, and in the evening, 
when we were on deck, would ask leave to show his 
wares. This being granted, he would sit down and 
unroll a large blanket, and having carefully arranged 
in silence his treasured possessions, would then, when 
all preparations were completed, unfold the mysteries 
connected \\dth their finding, purpose, and use. This 
he generally did in Arabic and English ; but as he 
emphasised each sentence with signs and actions, and 
Ibraheem was generally near at hand to translate. 
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when we were all in the dark as to his meaning, we 
managed to get a pretty fair idea of his notions of 
ancient Egypt and its peoples' ways, which, to say the 
least of it, were slightly peculiar and not always 
complimentary to the ancients. All sorts of things 
this individual possessed for sale, from effigies of gods 
and devils to the knickknacks of a Pharaonic queen's 
boudoir, such as alabaster jars, once containing 
ointment for the eyes, and brushes for its application. 
Amongst the things he used to display on this 
opened blanket of his was a mummied cat, a mummied 
ibis, miniature statues, innumerable scarabaei, an 
obviously concocted papyrus, coins, some porcelain 
representations of the Egyptian deities, beads, rings, 
and a variety of other equally taking objects. Each 
time he reappeared he would bring with him some 
fresh surprise in the way of alarming realities or 
obvious shams. 

On the last occasion of this man's visitations 
he produced from his endless roll of eccentricities 
a long flat bundle done up in blue beads and century- 
soaked mummy-cloth. " What's that ? " I asked him ; 
" a crocodile ? " " Oh no," he quietly answered, 
^'him no timsah, him only mummy of little lioman 
baby ; him baby found over there among the grounds 
near Goornah," pointing to the many tombs of the 
western bank in that direction. He used all the 
eloquence he could command to persuade me to 
become the owner of this diminutivo remnant of 
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Empire ; but not caring much for babies in any 
age or state, I did not feel particularly anxious to 
possess this specimen, although the fact that it 
couldn't squeal nor make itself objectionable any 
more was an inducement. After handing it round 
for inspection (for no one else would touch "the 
horrid thing"), I "put it in its little bed," and 
the Roman baby is still perhaps oflFered to connoisseurs 
of the antique. 

Before closing the journal of this day I should 
not omit to mention the careful preparations Ibraheem 
and Ryis Achmed Diab made for our safe descent 
of the river to Cairo, and the further proofs they 
gave of their sincere religious belief. All day long 
the fore-deck of the Lohengrin was occupied by some 
seven or eight professional readers of the Kuran, 
who ceaselessly chanted chapters from the same, and 
prayers for the general safety of the vessel, with 
a few extra ones, I have no doubt, for the especial 
behoof of Ibraheem and the Eyis. No one inter- 
rupted them, nor helped them, nor attended on 
them; but the whole crew seemed to treat their 
presence with a kind of respectful disregard, and 
allowed them, just as they would, to murmur with 
a kind of religious hum in unison with their leader, 
a white-haired old gentleman, whose face alone was 
sufficient to inspire one with reverence, so fine were 
the features of this Muslim seer as he swayed his 
body to and fro to emphasise the words he uttered. 
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The Loliengnn leaves Luxor — Theban Bock-tombs — The Valley 
of the Kings — ^Pharaohs and Solitudes — Modem Explana- 
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March Hth. — At 7 a.m. the Lohengrin left her 
moorings by Luxor, and returning the salutes of 
the American and English consulates, which dipped 
their flags to her departure, floated down stream 
about two miles to the western bank, near the ruins 
of Goomah, where she again made fast 

The temple of Goomah and tombs of the kings 
were the objects we intended to visit this day, and 
as the inland situation of the latter and their great 
interest 'would occupy much time, we had made all 
necessary preparations for a serious expedition. At 
an early hour arrangements were therefore all ready, 
and after seeing that the essentials were not left 
behind^ we set off amongst the inevitable turmoil 

T 
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of an Egjrptian start. Ibraheem as usual had 
appointed himself to the command of the basket, 
which he had placed on the saddle before him and 
affectionately hugged throughout the long ride to 
the tombs. It was a great sight to see him going 
down an incline, quite unable to look after the 
management of his donkey, but bending forward 
over the animaFs neck, with the sacred basket in 
his lap, and then, as the donkey reascended, sliding 
backwards, still devoutly clutching his precious 
burden. Our road for some way lay over broad 
patches of sand, giving but treacherous footing to 
our donkeys, which stumbled and floundered about 
in it. This however was soon succeeded by the more 
solid soil of the fields that stretch for so many un- 
broken miles on the Theban banks. Riding through 
their standing crops and belts of poppies we reached 
a kind of inland ditch, used for the irrigation of 
these remote fields. Here were toiling, half-hidden 
in the depths of its banks, some strong-limbed 
shadoof- workers, who gave rest to their goat-skin 
buckets and weighted pole to watch our little 
caravan, and for a moment broke the continuous 
water-chant to make some laughing remarks to their 
fellow-workers. 

Crossing this we regained the heavy sand, where 
fast riding was impossible, and we were obliged to let 
the donkeys pick their way amongst the loose ground 
as best they could. On our right appeared several 
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tombs excavated in the ground. The curious manner 
of their formation makes their existence unknown till 
one stands before the sepulchres themselves, and 
certainly they present a most strange appearance, 
unexpectedly appearing in the very patk The lime- 
stone arena is levelled in an extensive square, to a 
depth of nine or ten feet, and on three sides of this 
square are carved out, at • even distances, the hollow 
chambers that were formed for the last resting-place 
of Thebes's lesser dignitaries. I dismounted and 
examined some of them, but they were mostly small 
in size, rudely worked, and devoid of interest, except 
for the silence and empty darkness of them, which 
spoke so eloquently. 

Passing several of these tombs clustered together 
in the hard face of the rock — for, like the sociable 
grosbeak birds, who build one common nest for their 
community, the Egyptians loved to consort in death — 
we entered a rugged defile in the western hills. Very 
different was our path now from those flat expanses 
of sand and field we had passed. The mountain-gorge 
gradually narrowed, and the loose ground became each 
moment more thickly strewed with fragmentary blocks 
of rough and jagged stone, hurled down from their 
parent cliffs. Not a tree, nor shrub, nor blade even of 
the hardy desert grass showed in this vale of desola- 
tion, nor was there any colour but the pale blue of 
the zenith, to relieve the awful monotony of the sun- 
burnished cliffs, as we rode along between their 

T 2 
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frowning faces, towering in bleak precipices and gray 
crags around us. Such a weirdly-solitary spot or 
desolate scene I never before saw. Sometimes in 
midpath a giant barricade would rear its jagged front, 
and appear almost to bar the way pointed out by the 
guide — an old Arab, clothed in the usual blue robe, 
and armed with a nebut. Huge masses of rock, fallen 
from the naked ribs of the opposing hiUs, would block 
our path ; or poised high up overhead on some lofty 
shelf, would threaten to bury the rash intruder upon 
this fastness of solitude. Sun-blistered and baked 
and scorched, the glare from that smooth surface of 
the precipice was most trying to eyes which sought 
path, hill, or sky in vain for any contrast, and the 
heat reflected by the glistering rocks and gaping soil 
seemed worse than that of the sun itself. Of all the 
pictures of nature in Egypt or Nubia, which live most 
persistently in my memory, there are two for the 
sake of which I would gladly revisit the Nile 
valley. The first of these is the lovely Bab-el- 
Kalabsheh, the beauty of which, with all its con- 
trasts of colour and shade, and bold features of 
scenery, has won the praise of so many travellers ; 
and the other is this weird realm of dreariness, this 
bleak and barren valley, which forms so fit an en- 
trance to the tombs of the ancient Egyptian kings. 
None that have seen the fearfuUy-wild solitudes of 
the Bab-el-Moulouk will deem this tribute too 
strong. 
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It is impossible to visit all the tombs collected 
here, but their general character may be gathered 
from an inspection of the five or six most noteworthy. 
Very startling is the first sight of their gloomy 
portals, as one by one along the windings of the 
rocky pass they unexpectedly appear. Many were 
the ancient tombs in the Nile cliffs whose dark 
chambers we had explored, but none of these prepared 
us for the mortuary ranges of this valley of death. 
It is not fear, nor yet exactly reverence, which holds 
one's spirit in such places; but the gloom of these 
century-haunted abodes of darkness begets a feeling 
as of a speechless mystery. There is something 
unearthly in passing from the broad light of day 
through the square of shadow, by which the tomb 
veils its hidden secrets like a picture of black night 
on the sun-lit cliff. Then to walk over the sloping 
talus of its dark entrance, and hear no sound save the 
echo of your own footfall through its silent chambers, 
is calculated to conjure up weirdest visions of the 
past. You know not how far you will go down into 
the black depths ; the slanting floor leads to an 
unseen point, and the thought of the great moun- 
tain outside is brought to your memory, for you 
are reminded that it is now the roof above your head, 
and forms the massive walls around. Through the 
deep obscurity appears presently, in faint outline, 
some graven doorway opening on an inner passage, 
leading to a still more faintly seen blacker interior. 
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with half invisible pillars and vague walls, while the 
flickering light which you carry only adds, by its 
feeble gleam, to the ghostly darkness around, like 
Milton's flames which shed 

No light, but rather darkness visible. 

In the same way your own footfall on the rough 
ground, or the re-echoed echo of some voice in a 
distant niche of the tomb's vast length, does but 
emphasise the overwhelming silence of the place, 
and deepen the tremendous impressions of its soli- 
tude as you stand by the vacant sarcophagus in 
this asylum of death. 

The length to which some of these tunnelled 
tombs are sometimes carried is remarkable. In that 
of Sethi I. the passage-way leads more than four 
hundred and seventy feet horizontally, with a fall 
of one hundred and eighty feet perpendicular; and 
in several others the length is scarcely less, though 
the angle of inclination is not so great. In most 
of the tombs a profound effect is given to their 
sepulchral character by the gradual downward slope 
of the floor, but in the tomb just mentioned this is 
diminished by a flight of stairs taking the place of 
the usual talus, and leading less abruptly to the 
resting-place of this great Pharaoh. 

Most praiseworthy were the efforts to explain the 
meaning of the strange emblematical paintings which 
cover the passage-walls and pillared chambers with 
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old Egyptian ideas of the soul's experiences beyond 
the palace festivals and the silences of the sarcophagus. 
Sometimes — in fact generally — the explanations were 
more dubious than lucid, and tended rather to 
obscure our comprehension of the devices around 
us. One man showed me the well-known Egyptian 
sign for water, a sort of even zigzag, and said : " Him 
mean a bad snake," though had he glanced a little 
farther on he would have seen a room full of well- 
drawn snakes, coiling and gliding in fantastic colours 
round the walls and pillars. Another insisted that 
a short club was intended by the ancient artist to 
represent " the sign of power." The symbol rather 
resembled a big spoon with a horizontal bar below the 
bowl, as if to keep the owner from putting the whole 
implement into his mouth at once. 

After luncheoning by the entrance of "No. 6 
tomb " — the guides seem to know these tombs only 
by the numbers Sir Gardiner Wilkinson has assigned 
to them — we remounted our donkeys and retraced 
our way through the wild pass of Bab-el-Moulouk 
and the graves, till, deviating a little to the south, 
we reached the temple of Goomah. The ruin here, 
however, in its now dilapidated state, has little of 
interest to offer save in the way of vast antiquity, 
and we were therefore soon on our road again. 
Besides, there was another reason for hastening our 
return in the wind, which was increasing in force. 
In the morning there had scarcely been so much 
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as a zephyr, but the breeze was now rising with 
all the rapidity of a Nile squall ; and, sweeping along 
these open desert wastes, it came laden with sand 
and dust, so as to make the shelter of the Lohengrin's 
saloon a very desirable object. 

March I5th. — Morning brought us quite a hurri- 
cane, which went whistling through the rigging of the 
ship, and lashing the adverse current of the river into 
an angry stretch of waves. Continuing our journey 
while the wind was so strong seemed impossible, but 
the Ryis, with a spirit beyond our expectations, 
determined to try, and accordingly had the mooring- 
pegs brought in and the vessel rowed to mid-stream. 
His endeavour was fruitless, and only entailed the 
trouble of removing about a couple of miles below our 
starting-point, for the wind catching the high poop- 
deck of the Lohengrin^ drove her back with as much 
strength as the current possessed, and so forced us to 
wait till the breeze should lessen or cease. 

March 16th. — This evil weather soon passed 
away, and the misty " wolfs tail " of dawn, which 
disappears with the rising sun, heralded one of 
Egypt's fairest days, and promised well for our 
onward journey. The still river seemed to have for- 
gotten its troubles of the previous day, and the sky's 
soft morning blue tinted it with soft colour where but 
a short time since white fretting waves had broken 
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the surface. The Ryis was not slow to take advan- 
tage of the welcome change, and long before the 
usual hour of starting, the pegs were drawn, and the 
sound of Arab songs broke the morning stillness as 
the twelve great oars sped the Lohengrin on her 
course. 

While still some four or five miles south of 

Negadeh, which we now approached, Mr. S and I 

were landed on the western bank amid a luxuriant 
grove of palms, surrounded and interspersed with 
fields all checkered into innumerable squares by the 
shadoof-channels, where the rillets soaking through 
turned the thirsty soil to a deep tint, and the dark 
leaves and rough red stems of the palms made, with 
the bright green of the crops at their feet, a striking 
picture. Here they clustered in patches, bending 
their graceful trunks in various curves to reach the 
coveted light, or stood scattered in twos and threes 
amongst the waving fields. Birds of all sorts twit- 
tered on the palm-tops, and the bee-eaters fluttered in 
flashes of green and bronze through the open patches. 
The merops or bee-eater is easily known from the 
manner it has of hawking after its insect-prey, 
and from its long thin tail. Their quick flight, 
seeming to leave a trail of vivid green in the sunshine 
where they love to play, imparts a special charm to 
their sun-lit wings and makes them a favourite with 
all Egyptian travellers. 

A walk of two hours along this richly-wooded 
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shore brought us to the town of Negadeh. This 
proved an odd-looking sort of place, inhabited for 
the most part by pigeons, with here and there a stray 
human-being wandering down its crooked lanes. But 
the tall earthen pitchers, forming battlement-like 
homes for the pigeons on the roofs of the huts, and 
the countless brambles thrust in every nook and 
corner as perches for them, gave it a cachet of its 
own, and served to make it sufficiently picturesque 
amid the lovelier scenery which surrounds it. Here 
we hailed the felucca, and were conveyed back to the 
Lohengrin, now floating with the current nearly 
opposite the town. But hours of hard rowing had 
told upon the men, and during the afternoon they 
were forced to seek refuge from the sun which blazed 
overhead. Some of them were quite done up with 
the heat, and one man, a Nubian named Yusuf, the 
youngest of the crew, and an admirable dancer, was 
sadly disabled by the rowing. He came to the 
after-deck with a most wobegone expression on his 
black face, and holding out his left arm, done up in 
a bundle of coloured rags, asked for "good medicine" 
for his hand, which he stated "had got the devil I" 
On undoing one by one the many wraps which 
swathed the ajBfected limb, we discovered that the 
continuous holding of the heavy oar-handle, and 
consequent friction, had brought on a severe in- 
flammation, especially in the palm and wrist. These 
were swollen to an abnormally large size, and caused 
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the poor fellow great pain. From this he had beea 
suffering for some days, and with inattention it had 
reached its present bad state. The requisite remedies 
were soon prescribed, and the hurt being bandaged 
with clean linen in lieu of its former coils of coloured 
scarfs, Yusuf was given instruction how to proceed, 
and told to come again when the " devil in the hand" 
was more than usually troublesome. A few days 
sufficed to work a cure, but a shorter time would 
have been sufficient with a healthier European, whose 
blood was not weakened by poor food, and who had 
other ideas of sanitation than those pervading the 
minds of Arabs. If, indeed, cleanliness was more 
thought of by Arab mothers, superstitiously heedful 
against the Evil-eye, the large death-rate of Egyptian 
children might be lessened, and those that survived 
might grow up into healthy men, strong and 
enduring, instead of weaklings. Of course I do not 
speak of the natives as universally of feeble physique. 
In some cases, especially with the brawny shadoof- 
workers, it is magnificent. Nor do I pretend that 
cleanliness is never practised ; but ophthalmia, village 
diseases, sores, and many such evils, owe their 
prevalence to its general absence, and it is a pity 
that Mahommed ever told his followers that they 
might use dust as well as water for ablutions. When 
in Nubia, one of our sailors named Achmet struck 
his shin against the gunwale of the felucca while 
pushing her off a sand-bank on which she had 
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grounded, and knocked a little of the skin off, making 
rather an ugly bruise. He did nothing for it, and 
the flies daily blackened the spot, until we tried to 
cure him by t}dng on the wound a clean linen 
bandage soaked in the Nile water. With a European 
such a slight scratch would have disappe^ed in a few 
days, but this poor fellow had to endure the pain for 
weeks, probably because bis blood, impoverished by 
sour bread and leguminous stews, the daily fare of 
natives, had no strength to heaL With utter dis- 
regard for dirt and flies, he allowed the injury to 
grow worse and worse, and but for the healing 
treatment we applied, it must have resulted in a 
really bad and perhaps dangerous wound. 

About an hour after sunset we reached the town 
of Keneh. Many native boats, however, occupied the 
banks ; and as it is not particularly pleasant to dip 
water for the use of the vessel from a current which 
sweeps past other crafts, we followed an often-adopted 
plan of anchoring out in the stream, with the 
requisite lights showing for safety's sake. Another 
reason for this course — at least so far as our Ryis was 
concerned — was, that native boats are always, more or 
less, infested with rats, of which he seemed to have a 
very wholesome dread, since these animals have an 
unpleasant habit of changing into more comfortable 
quarters when the opportunity is offered ; and, having 
once moved their families and possessions from the 
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dirty native boats to the more sumptuous dahabeeah, 
they are uncommonly difficult customers to (eradicate. 

March 17th. — Crossing in the felucca to the 
western bank, we found awaiting us there the neces- 
sary number of donkeys, and an unnecessary but 
inevitable concourse of beggars and backsheesh- 
hunters. A ride of two or three miles over a bad 
road winding amongst broad fields, stretches of 
sand, and dShris of mounds, brought us to the 
entrance-gate of Denderah, where we dismounted, 
and left our donkeys to the charge of their small 
drivers. 

At first sight of this temple, and especially when 
entering its grand columned portico, the edifice 
promises to justify the lavish eulogiums passed on it 
by almost every book and traveller. But the tout 
ensemble of the building, splendid as it is, does not 
quite bear out the character thus given. However, 
with its still entire ceiling, its perfect chambers, and 
descriptive sculpturings, it forms, of course, a library 
of learning and varied interests for the Egyptologist, 
The entrance-hall is certainly magnificent, and its 
ceiling, on which is painted the Ptolemsean Zodiac, 
wherein the sacred scarabsBUS takes the place of 
Cancer, excludes all daylight from its details, save 
what finds admittance through the great portal and 
passes in faint rays through the shadows of the 
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columns. Passing through the different halls to the 
sanctuary, which, unlike those of most other temples, 
is a separate room standing in the centre of the final 
hall, many doors on both sides of the temple are 
discerned, each showing a square of darkness in the 
walls, where fantastic deities and crowned Pharaohs 
occupy the intermediate spaces. These doors open 
into chambers, where were kept the treasure, vest- 
ments, and paraphernalia of the temple, with the 
incense, oils, and offerings for its gods. From the 
central hall two flights of stairs lead to the roof and 
terraces, where stands a small temple dedicated to 
Osiris. On its walls and ceiling are painted some of 
the most extraordinary-looking devices to be seen in 
Egypt, and their emblematical eccentricities require 
more than usual study before any general purport 
can be made out. 

Inside the temple, where the walls are as thick as 
those of Jerusalem, ** whereon the king's chariot 
might drive," are hidden many secret passages and 
crypts, the presence of which would never be guessed 
unless time had betrayed their existence. In these 
the priests it seems used to hide the temple-treasure 
in time of danger, sealing up the only approach by a 
single block of stone, moved when required by some 
peculiar mechanism. Everybody enters or attempts 
to enter this same passage by the open aperture, 
whose sliding-stone has long since disappeared ; but 
I should warn those of my readers who dislike bats 
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against so doing. From every inch of ceiling and 
wall of the narrow passage hung hundreds of these 
creatures, flickering in the unwelcome candlelight 
and uttering in a chorus of little squeaks their dis- 
approval of our intrusion. The strong odour of bats — 
an essential accompaniment of most Egyptian monu- 
ments — was so odious, and the countless number of 
them flying about in all directions so annoying, that. 
I was glad to escape with my candle still alight and 
my shins unbroken ; and I can only repeat my warning 
to future travellers, that they may find the crypts of 
Denderah rather more than they can stand. 

One of the many attractions of this temple is the 
fact that here alone we are supposed to have pre- 
sented to us a veritable portrait of the famous 
Cleopatra, with her son Caasarion, executed by a 
contemporary artist. But her charms must have been 
greater than those thus depicted, if we may believe 
tradition; and I preferred rather to fancy the 
draughtsman a bad one than to admit the possi- 
bility of those too-pronounced features really belong- 
ing to a queen of such immortal memory. 

After visiting the smaller temples in the vicinity, 
none of which have much interest, except perhaps 
the torch -blackened house of Isis, we remounted and 
rode back. Here the felucca was in readiness, and 
conveyed us across stream to the Lohengrin, which 
soon after started with a strong north wind dead 
against her. Under such circumstances sunset found 
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US only advanced some five or six miles on our way. 
But anything is better than staying still in Nile 
travelling, where winds are so local, and where, at the 
same hour, the dahabeeah a few miles ahead or 
astern of your own may be in the midst of a rattling 
breeze while you are perfectly becalmed. Our Ryia, 
when ascending the river with the leban, would often 
suddenly call in the rowers, and get the sails ready in 
the stillest, sultriest of days, because he saw in the 
distance some native boats coming up stream with 
canvas set, promising to his trained eyes the wind 
which always came. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Windy Weather— Kasr-es-Syad—Tho Fish of the NQe— The 
Sheykh's Tomb — Our Prophet's Flags — Ryis Achmet Diab 
— His Moralities, Ways, and Wives — Suleyman's Charge — 
Bellianeh — An eventful Ride — ^The Temples of Abydus — 
Compulsory Sport — Girgeh. 

March 16th. — ^For the next few days a stiff breeze 
from the north blew hard up the river, against which 
but little progress could be made by the heavy drifting 
Lohengrin. On this day it was so strong that the 
stream was rendered quite rough, and twice we had to 
moor, trusting the wind might decrease, but without 
seeing our hopes realised. On the western side of 
the Dishna reach, where we now lay wind-locked, the 
Lybian desert stretches away in shingle and sand till 
the line of its undisturbed and desolate expanse is 
lost in the blue distance of hills. With nothing better 
to do I took a constitutional in this dreary waste, 
but one might as well be a fly and walk on the surface 
of a yellow plate for all that was to be seen. Hardly 
a touch of colour helped to alleviate the imiversal 
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sandy hue, and the sharp-defined shadows thrown by 
the large stones which strewed the ground alone 
broke the sameness of the wild scene. 

These delays did not have a very beneficial effect 
on our Eyis or crew, and we therefore ordered the 
former to start whether wind would let us or not. At 
first, of course, he went through all the usual category 
of Arab negative reasons, but having patiently waited 
till he had exhausted all his well-worn excuses, we 
reiterated our request, and he forthwith unwillingly 
obeyed. The wind, moreover, had lessened consider- 
ably, and by noon we were making a very fair pace, 
in spite of the Eyis's emphatic assertions that the 
sheykh buried in a neighbouring tomb was displeased 
with him for some forgotten sin, and would not let 
him pass till he had said many prayers in expiation 
thereof. But in spite of gale and sheykh we made 
some way, evening coming down on us near the 
Coptic town of Kasr-es-Syad, where we soon moored 
for the night. As we approached this curious-looking 
place one of the crew descried floating on the water 
ahead of us a white object, over which were circling 
some of the graceful terns and fresh-water gulls which 
frequently follow in the wake of a dahabeeah for the 
scraps thrown overboard. A couple of our men took 
the felucca to retrieve it, and when brought on board 
by them it proved to be a large fish, rather resembling 
the sturgeon in appearance. The sailors called it a 
"benny;" but though I do not know which of the 
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many NUe fishes owns this particular name, I should say 
it was here used in a generic sense, much in the same 
way as they call almost every bird they see, no matter 
of what species, " sik-sak," whereas properly the spur- 
winged plover only is entitled to that designation. 
This " benny," or whatever may have been its correct 
title, was quite fresh, and caused great rejoicing 
amongst its happy finders, though its shape, colour, 
and look were anything but inviting. As a general 
rule the fish of the Nile, though extremely plentiful 
and varied, are scarcely suited to a European table ; 
and, apart from their ugliness and ill-shaped bodies, 
have a strong flavour of Abyssinian alluvium which, 
though doubtless harmless, is by no means pleasant, 
and predominates over every other quality they may 
possess. 

Opposite ELaar-es-Syad great numbers of birds 
were feeding on the numerous sand-flats, where 
storks, cranes, vultures, and many other kinds almost 
hid with their numbers the edge of these Nile-made 
islands. Several flocks of pelican passed us on their 
journey to their evening fishing-grounds, or, lazily 
spreading their great wings, flew with their peculiarly 
heavy action from our too near approach. Geese 
and ducks, too, made their presence known by cease- 
less clamour, and one flock of the latter, unlike their 
usual practice, allowed the Lohengrin to float almost 
within gunshot But it is always difficult to come 
in near range of these birds. 

u 2 
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March 19th. — ^A few miles to the south of 
Farshoot stands the tomb of the deceased saint 
about whom the Eyis had made such dejected and 
uneasy remarks on the previous day. A little white- 
washed square hut, crowned with the usual dome 
and shaded by three or four bending palms of dif- 
£erent heights, it made a striking object in the 
otherwise ordinary landscape of the western bank. 
Protected more by the untrodden waste of sand which 
surrounded it than by the presence of the old Arab 
who squatted by its small door, its picturesque sim- 
plicity appeared to invite attention and respect. 
This spot now gave rise to one of the acts of religious 
fervour which the Eyis was often displaying, and 
perhaps the incidents that followed partially, if not 
wholly, accounted for his dislike at leaving the 
Dishna reach, and thereby perchance passing this 
sacred spot before he was prepared. 

From Cairo to Assouan we had carried three 
brilliant crimson flags, bearing the name of the 
Prophet inscribed in white tape on their fields ; and 
these had proudly floated from the three foremost 
awning-stanchions of the upper-deck, to the delight of 
the old Eyis, who never passed them but with a 
devotional tenderness evident on his visage. The 
day after reaching Assouan, I missed two of these 
ornaments of the LohengHn^ and asking Ibraheem 
where they were gone, received the ambiguous reply 
that " they were gone to the old saint, to make good 
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the Eyis and everybody." This, I suppose, meant 
that they had found their way through Achmet Diab's 
beneficence to some local sheykh, whose tomb they 
now served to decorate, in company with many others 
of similar pattern, left by the piety of former Nile 
pilots. But the third flag still waved from its accus- 
tomed place, displaying its curiously-elaborate in- 
scription, till the present moment called it into 
requisition for the fulfilment of its original purpose 
of saintly pacification. This devotional exercise did 
not occupy much time, otherwise the Lohengrin would 

have drifted out of sight with the strong current 
and soft air. Only the Kyis, his little grandson — 
of whom, by-the-way, I have thus far forgotten to 
make mention — and a couple of sailors, named Tahah 
and Salami, took part in it These four landed in 
the felucca, and solemnly proceeded with the unfurled 
emblem of faith to the white tomb amongst the 
clump of palms; and there, having entered with 
imslippered feet, they deposited their offerings, and 
paid a slight backsheesh to the keeper of the place. 
Then shuffing into their slippers again, they hurried 
back to the felucca, but found the Lohengrin a long 
w^ay down stream; and a fine pull they had of it 
before she could be reached, though conscious merit 
doubtless strengthened their arms and lessened the 
difficulty of their strokes. 

This was but one amongst the many proofs con- 
stantly given of the Ryis's religious ardour, though, 
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alas 1 belief in any good doctrine will not of necessity 
carry with it a regime of practical morality. Ryis 
Achmet Diab was, I fear, the personification of a 
deeply-religious deceiver. Sunset and sunrise invari- 
ably saw him on his knees with his face turned 
towards Mecca, " the city of the beloved," as becomes 
the true Muslim. Many were the Kuran-readers 
whose services he hired for his vessel's welfare, and 
frequent was his donation to the saintly backsheesh- 
asker, and his gifts to the ** inspired of Allah " — ^the 
idiots. But for all that, his devices of cunning and 
by-play were very numerous. Nothing he said or did 
could really be sincere, and he smiled blandly when 
his faulty statements were exposed, as if he were 
congratulating us on having guessed a good riddle. 
Once I asked him if he had ever heard of, or per- 
chance picked up, an idea concerning the real meaning 
of veracity, but with a countenance " more in sorrow 
than in anger" at my remark, he answered that he 
believed it was what people said when there was no 
reason for saying otherwise ; and I verily think he 
spoke the truth this time, though inadvertently, of 
course. It was extraordinary to notice what trouble 
he would take to invert facts, and then, as his 
ambition of the moment was satisfied, his cunning 
face would brighten and his dim eyes sparkle as he 
retired to his perch above the kitchen to brood and 
chuckle over having " done " the Howagas. All who 
have travelled with him as Eyis speak well of him in 
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this capacity, and justly does he deserve their praises ; 
for as a Nile pilot he has few if any rivals, and 
certainly our own experience of the skilful way in 
which he could handle the heavy dahabeeah under 
awkward circumstances more than bore out his 
character. But equally common is the mention of his 
tricks, his inventions, and ill-temper — and about the 
latter the less said the better. Like all Easterns, his 
manners were instinctively those of a gentleman, and 
hardly once did I see him lose command over himself, 
or forget that he was Kyis Achmet Diab ; but those 
who travel in the Nile dahabeeah must start well 
fortified with patience ; a virtue which will, alas, only 
too frequently be called into play. 

He had three wives, one at each of the towns 
Cairo, Girgeh, and Assouan, and purposed (so 
Ibraheem told me) getting married to his fourth at 
SiAt I once ventured to ask whether they were 
not very expensive to provide for, but received the 
alarmingly-practical answer that *Hho Assouan one 
eat most, but food at Assouan very cheap." The 
daughter of his Assouan wife had introduced to us, 
when staying at Elephantine, her child, a boy over 
whose head ** the snows of about seven sunmiers had 
passed," and of whom I made mention above in the 
incident of the Prophet's flag. He was a lovely little 
fellow, with the prettiest Arab-baby face I think 
I ever saw ; and to make him more attractive, 
the tip of his nose had been tattooed, as well as 
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the dimple beneath his under-Up. His proud mother 
(whose face, by-the-way, though it be ungallant to 
say so, was hardly imaged in her child's) had dressed 
hi up in all li, finery, with a brigUne gown 
and tight-fitting skull-cap, and had dyed his tiny 
hands and nails with henna till their redness outvied 
the colour of his grandfather's fez. He was to go to 
Cairo to learn all the requisite knowledge for qualify- 
ing himself to hold a lesser governmental position ; 
and during his voyage in the Lohengrin for this 
purpose, we all did our very best to spoil him, not 
only for official life, but for life of any sort whatever. 
For a great part of the journey he lived principally 
on cake and biscuits, which he used to share with 
Mustapha (my Bedowin boy), and when not thus 
engaged, he was either being taught English by our- 
selves, or petted by the crew. Suleyman, the fine 
old steersman of the Lohengrin — a fellow about six 
foot high, and strong as the vessel he managed — was 
the chief delight of the little man, who was generally 
to be found by his side ; and when sunset had seen 
the mooring of our ship, and the birds and other 
early creatures had "turned in" for the night, that 
guardian used to spread a rug near the tiller, and 
put his tiny self-appointed charge to bed in it. This 
was done by wrapping him up in the rug till only 
the general shape of its small occupant hinted his 
presence there, and then in this secure mummy-form 
he would leave him to sleep or wake, till the sun's 
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warmth told him it was time to scramble out of 
his black-and-brown chrysalis. 

Towards sunset a cold wind began to render the 
air rather unpleasant in this very open part of the 
river, where the sheltering hills, instead of rising in 
the neighbourhood of its banks in a wall of crag, 
as is generally the case, are distant ramparts of the 
desert. We therefore looked about for a convenient 
village at which to moor, but failing to find one, 
fastened to the western bank some ten miles north 
of Farshoot. 

March 20th. — By an early hour of the morning 
the pretty village of Bellianeh, half-hidden in its belt 
of luxuriant palms, was reached. This is the usual 
place from which the ruins of Abydos are visited ; but 
apart from such extra interest it forms one of the 
fairest views upon the Nile banks. Here Ibraheem 
soon procured the necessary donkeys, and we started 
for the long ride to Abydos ; Ibraheem, as usual, taking 
the luncheon-basket under his wing — figuratively 
speaking, of course, for in reality he presented a most 
unbirdlike appearance when seated on a donkey. 

The greater part of the road is interesting, and 
leads through a fertile plain, where, as far as the eye 
can see, rich fields of various shades of green extend, 
till bordered by the distant contrast of yellow desert 
hills. No wonder ancient Thynis, the Abydos of old, 
was wealthy, for in this amphitheatre of verdure 
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nature seemed to grudge the very paths their fruitless 
presence, and here and there the gray dryness of their 
sun-cracked soil was invaded by overrunning crops, or 
by some herb that, finding no other place in the laden 
land, thus struggled to exist. 

In several places I noticed the natives gathering the 
harvest after the primitive manner depicted on many 
an ancient painting in Egyptian tombs or temples — I 
mean the mode of plucking the standing crop bodily 
up by the roots instead of reaping it. Indeed I had 
ample facility and time for noticing all the roadway 
scenes on the ride to Abydos, for I was mounted on 
one of the vilest of animals, one utterly unworthy of 
the honourable title of Egyptian donkey. Nothing I 
could do would get it to keep up with the others ; and 
persuasion waxed to violence, and force merged into 
discomfited wrath, with equally unavailing results. A 
mile an hour seemed to be the maximum speed at 
which it would condescend to move, and from this no 
efforts could induce it to depart. Once, when all the 
rest were specks in a distant field ahead, and my 
donkey-boy, knowing well the hopeless pace of his 
charge, had stopped to chat with some fellaheen in the 
rear, we came to a ditch not so wide as a church-door 
nor so deep as a well, as gay Tybalt describes his 
wound, but sufficiently unpleasant if a false step were 
made. The philosophic donkey was now in a dilemma, 
and perfectly unable to make up its mind whether to 
risk jumping or to choose the alternative of going 
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down one side and up the other. Either would have 
suited me, and I was just about to dismount to give 
him a better chance to execute whichever he best 
liked, when the wretched creature made an attempt at 
both, a kind of vacillating experiment between the 
jump and crawl, resulting in the most complete 
failure of both and general floundering of ourselves. 
When I got up from the ditch and shook some of the 
sand out of my pockets, the donkey was standing with 
inverted saddle on the opposite bank, with a look of 
such placid content on his hair-embroidered face, that 
I forgot my fall in amusement at his stupidity. 

I had had, however, quite enough riding for the 
present, and so calling my lazy donkey-boy, I told 
him to put the saddle right and bring the donkey on 
at its own pace, whilcj I made the best of my way 
over the remaining couple of miles of field to 
Abydos, which I could now distinguish on the edge 
of the hills due west. It was hard walking across the 
cracked and uneven ground, which reflected the heat 
of the midday sun blazing above my head; and in 
places where soft sand was the only footing it was 
really trying work. But on passing the mud huts of 
Arabat, the present village of Abydos, I found my 
party climbing the steep hill of debris which until 
late years shrouded the now rescued temples. 

The first, and by far the most interesting of these 
two temples, is that of Sethi I., but its general plan 
is so unlike that of any other monument in Egypt, 
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and so unique in eccentricity, that even the ablest of 
Egyptologists are left in the dark concerning its why 
and wherefore. M. Mariette supposed that its two- 
columned halls being succeeded by seven sanctuaries 
instead of the usual single one, evidenced the worship 
of seven deities, to each of whom a separate sanctuary 
was allotted ; but if this be so, to which special god 
or goddess was the building consecrated ? Usually a 
trio of equal omnipotence reigned within the walls of 
an Egyptian temple dedicated to them, but one only 
of these three exacted chief worship as a local divinity 
— as Ra at the larger and Isis at the lesser temple of 
Aboo Simbel ; Savak at Ombos ; Horus at Edfou ; and 
Isis again at Philse. Osiris being the deity of Thynis, 
should have been the supreme god, and doubtless was ; 
but to the traveller, unable to decipher the conven- 
tional sculpturings of the walls, the place is wrapped 
in mystery, and the many books of reference to 
which one expectantly turns are dubious in expla- 
nation. The columns of its halls are plain but beau- 
tifully formed, and the sculpturings, with which the 
walls are covered, are here and there vivid and well 
executed. The whole temple bears the signs of great 
antiquity, and the maze of its passages and labyrinth, 
of chamber and hall would alone suffice to prove its 
foundation in an early age of Pharaohic architecture, 
The second ruin, though reared with all the lavish 
wealth of Sethi's son, the great Rameses II., is now 
in such hopeless decay that hardly a trace of its 
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original plan remains^ and only a few granite and 
alabaster monoliths, which lie half buried in its 
deserted courts, proclaim by their fallen greatness the 
splendour of the edifice they once adorned. 

On the way back again my donkey at first seemed 
inclined to keep up with the others, but this only 
lasted a very short time, and after a mUe or so he 
suddenly went down on his knees in the sand, forcing 
me to step over his head somewhat briskly to avoid 
another ignominious falL This was the last straw, 
aud telling the boy to bring it along at their joint 
convenience, I set oflF to walk the remaining three 
miles, but gave up all hopes of reaching Bellianeh 
before the others, even by taking the shortest of cuts 
across the fields. Luckily I had my gun with me, 
and a good many rounds of cartridges, with which I 
bagged everything — excluding natives — that crossed 
my path ; so that by the time I gained the shelter of 
Bellianeh's thick palm-groves I had a goodly assort- 
ment of quaib. palm-doves, and many specimens for 
my collection of Egyptian birds, carried by a little 
naked boy, who had followed me during the last mile, 
and appointed himself to the position of " gillie." Of 
course I was late, and Ibraheem, who was settling up 
with the donkey-boys and numerous applicants for 
backsheesh, told me with a casual sort of wink from 
the one eye he possessed, " Oh yes ; there have been 
fair wind all the afternoon, but I think it will go 
down now.'' Altogether my personal experiences of 
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the road to Abydos were more checkered than most 
people's, at least I hope so; and the emphasis on 
Ibraheem's "now," proved, if nothing else had done 
so, that walking over several miles of rough ground 
with an eastern noon making the air dance with its 
heat, and the barrel of your gun almost unbearable to 
the touch, is not to be done quickly, nor is it the sort 
of work for those who object to the influence of Ra, 
the sun-god. I was by no means sorry to gain the 
divans of the Lohengrin ; albeit, I had to face much 
merriment at the expense of my sand-covered person, 
and my late adventures. 

With the balakoon, which we now set for the first 
time since leaving Nubia, we soon accomplished 
the eight miles separating the lovely Bellianeh Jfrom 
our intended stopping-place, the too memorable 
Oirgeh. Memorable indeed to me 1 By its steep 
banks, just two months previously, were moored the 
four dahabeeahs whose shelter was so grateful to the 
unfortunate survivors of the Bedomn's disaster, and 
the eager kindness of whose various owners was so 
warmly displayed when our necessity was sudden and 
severe. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Native Life at Girgeh — An Eastern Barber — ^The Post-boy of the 
Nile — Conscientious Banners — Bread-making — Eastern Model- 
lers — Gebel Tookh — Eeminiscence of the Bedowin Disaster — 
The last Remnant of the Wreck — ^A Visit to the Sheykh-et- 
Mensheeyah — ^Dahabeeah-travelling by Night — Gebel Sheykh 
Here^deo — An nncompromising Saint — Inopportune Back- 
sheeshing — Dinner on the Dahabeeah Deck — The Low Nile. 

March 21sr. — We had promised the lSiy\a at Esn^ 
that, in consideration of his foregoing the usual 
custom of baking bread there, the Lohengrin should 
stay a day at Girgeh ; and there was therefore nothing 
for it but to use the delay for making inquiries as to 
the wreck of the Bedowin, and generally viewing this 
most uninteresting town, which takes its name from 
St. George, the patron saint of Copts as well as 
Saxons, and originally a bacon contractor of doubtful 
honesty — so the antiquarians tell us. Accordingly 

Mr. S and I, under the guidance of a Girgehite, 

called on the Consul (I forget the nation he repre- 
sented, but have an idea it was the Western hemisphere 
generally). Unfortunately he was absent in Cairo, 
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and the Arab secretary whom he had left knew little 
about the sunken vessel except from report. He, 
however, produced some papers, writ in the choicest of 
Arabic, which purported to be a list of things recovered 
from her ; but these, on being interpreted, I soon 
recognised as being the few odds and ends I myself 
had left in the Consul's care after my first visit to the 
wreck, which, our white-robed friend stated, had now 
been forwarded to Cairo. On asking if anything else 
had since been saved, he told me that though a few 
feeble and futile attempts had been made to raise the 
hull, they had all proved failures ; indeed, he seemed 
very much surprised that I thought anything else 
likely. In fact, this was what I had expected. There 
was therefore nothing further to be done but to wait 
till the wreck itself and the neighbouring town of Men- 
sheeyah should be reached, and so, thanking the Arab 
scribe, we tried to find our way back to the Lohengrin. 
But it is a far easier task to enter than to leave the 
maze of Girgeh's winding streets. After wandering 
down several cul-de-sacs — ^generally ending in a dust- 
heap or open courtyard — and threading our way 
through twisting lanes, which, for absolute dirt, have 
no rival, I think, in Egypt, we unexpectedly emerged 
in the main bazaar of the place, where to stand still 
would be as impossible as to run, and only the slowest 
of paces is compatible with the motions of the ever- 
passing and repassing crowd. Bright-turbaned Arabs, 
sitting with cross-legs in the fi:ont of their shops, were 
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praising their wares of cloth, groceries, scent, or beads, 
and adding their voices to the munnur of the elbowing 
throng. Vendors of cooling-drinks, sweet waters, 
cakes, and other delights of the sweet-toothed 
Eastern, proclaimed their presence with clattering 
cups of brass or poetic advice to buy; while in the open 
spaces beyond, where were gathered the fruiterers with 
tall piles of sugarcanes rearing their green and purple 
stalks against the dark walls of the mud huts, the 
indigo-dyers shook their calico stuflFs to dry in the 
sun, with brawny arms stained to the shoulder. 
Amid these scenes one of our crew was squatting in 
the shade afforded by a broken wall, and being 
shaved by a native barber. A saucer filled with 
water, and a razor which might have done duty for 
the Patriarchs, were the simple implements, but to 
judge from the evident satisfaction the sailor's face 
evinced, they must have been efficacious, albeit primi- 
tive-looking. This reminds me that, soon after the 
BedowirCs catastrophe, I invested in one of those 
necessary articles from a native shop, and thought I 
had gained a veritable " antique " at last. But, alas • 
for illusions I a few days after making the purchase I 
deciphered the half-erased letters " Sh — eld " on the 
blade. 

In the course of another ramble round this town 
we went to the post-office for our letters, where we 
met the " post-boy " coming in from the next village 
with the mail-bag slung over his weary shoulders. 
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He looked dreadfully done up, and had no sooner 
given his charge to the Coptic postmaster than he 
rolled a cigarette, lit it, and curled up on the floor in 
an out-of-the-way comer where no one seemed likely 
to tread on him, resigning himself to a thorough 
enjoyment of his well-earned repose and smoke. As 
far up as SiAt mails have to be carried on by 
"runners," who journey from town to town and 
village to village, delivering their sealed bag of 
letters to the next responsible carrier, who again 
conveys it to the hands of his successor and so on, 
till the " post " reaches its destination. In this wise 
letters are continuously passing from Cairo up 
country to the postal stations of Upper Egypt and 
Nubia; and, considering the primitiveness of the 
method, it is remarkable that so few complaints 
should be heard. The present ably-managed service 
of steamers plying between Cairo and Assouan, under 
the management of Messrs. Cook and Son, to a great 
extent relieves this traffic of letters, and delivers the 
heavier mail-bags at the chief dep6ts, but even now 
between them the time-honoured custom is continued 
with the old simple regularity. In Nubia, of course, 
things are slightly different, and the scanty towns 
and population render intercommunication more 
difficult ; but, taking into account the distance of 
wild ground and the various hands through which a 
letter must pass before reaching its destination, it 
is highly creditable to the authorities that the post 
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is so excellently managed. The stringent regulations 
imposed on the " runners ** have much to do with this, 
and in reference to it a little incident I witnessed may 
not be out of place. One morning, when ascending 
the river with a fair light wind near Dishna, and 
making something like five miles an hour, we saw 
two of these ** runners " on shore, performing their 
weary stage to the next town, then some considerable 
distance away. A lift to their stopping-place was 
offered them ; but whether from fear of us, or more 
likely from dread of losing their appointments, the 
answer came back across the water : ** No, no ; much 
thanks, but we must not leave the path." When I 
add that the age of the runners was about twelve 
and thirteen respectively, and that the heat was 
intense, the conscientiousness of these young Arabs 
will be appreciated. 

On our way back from the post-office we came 
across the place where our men were making the 
bread which was causing our delay. In a large 
elongated mud hut, with the usual roof of split palm- 
stalks interlaced with palm-leaves and bound together 
with mud, were eight or ten of our crew, busy at the 
various stages of native bread-making. The materials 
of which it was formed were placed in a large trough, 
wherein as many of the men as could conveniently 
find place pounded and struggled away with bare 
arms, till it had assumed the proper consistency. 

They then rolled it up into small loaves about the 

X 2 
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size of an old-fashioned Bath bun^ and great was the 
noise of patting and kneading as each tried to make 
the greatest number in the shortest time ; while, as 
fast as the loaves were put down another man handed 
them on to the baker, to undergo the final stage of 
baking. This latter division of labour belonged to 
the owner of the establishment, who stood — half 
melted with the joint heat of climate and fire — ^by the 
large open doorway of the oven, like a goblin of 
polished blackness. His implement was a long iron 
rod with a flat shovel at the end, on which he kept 
putting some of the loaves, and, by means of the 
lengthy handle, placing them upon the internal 
shelves of the great oven. Four hundred of these 
loaves were to be made, and quite this amount of the 
brown, coarse, sour stuff* would be required by the 
LohengrirCs crew, who mixed it copiously with all 
their stews. It was curious to note the ability some 
of our sailors displayed for forming models of various 
animals and birds in the soft dough, which served for 
this purpose as well as the best of clays. Rachidi, 
who as usual was very much to the fore, brought me 
as pieces of his handicraft a lizard, an ibis, a vulture, 
and something else which had not yet received a 
name from the students of natural history. All, 
except the unknown creation, bore striking resem- 
blance to the creature imitated. Much the most 
successful, however, was a crocodile from the hands 
of Salami, which I made him carefully place in the 
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oven, and told him to show it to the Sitts (ladies) 
when it should be properly baked. 

March 22nd. — Exactly two months before this 
date, the ill-fated Bedowin had capsized by the cliffs 
of Gebel Tookh, casting her freight of lives on the 
cheerless river-waves in that bitterly cold morning 
of January ; and now again the Lohengrin quitted her 
moorings by Girgeh on one of Egypt's brightest days, 
to pass the death-place of her unfortunate consort. 

An hour's drifting with the current brought us to 
the fateful locality, so vividly remembered in its most 
trivial details. Each scene of that eventful morning 
seemed revived, and many a spot brought sharp 
remembrance of some particular incident with it 
The wind-and- weather- worn crags crowning the 
creviced precipice ; the broken rocks amongst the 
helfa-grass at their base ; the village of hospitality ; 
the rough ground over which our shoeless feet so 
wearily trudged ; the old sheykh's tomb ; the mountain 
caves — all were as before, save only the gusty wind 
that howled over our sinking heads the Bedounn^s 
dirge. In its place reigned the absolute calm of one 
of nature's softest noons, and the fair front of Gebel 
Tookh, grand to sublimity but no longer dreadful, 
showed in double splendour of mirrored cliff on the 
unrippled surface of the morning river, as well as 
against the sky. 

Before leaving the wreck on my visit to it the 
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day after the catastrophe, I had told the men 
encamped by her to make ropes fast to any avail- 
able parts of the vessel, and tying the other ends 
to oars, spars, or any such large objects, to bury 
the same in the sandy bank as near to her stranded 
hull as possible. This would have held her till the 
Nile had reached its lowest ebb, when she would 
be nearly two-thirds out of water (being grounded on 
a sand-bank), and easily to be got at in order to break 
her up, if necessary, and to recover the valuables on 
board. Yet not only had the Arabs neglected to do 
this, but they had even failed to adopt a substitute 
for so very feasible a method; and, consequently, 
when we reached the spot where what remained of 
her should have been standing half out of water, 
I was not a little surprised to be told by a shadoof- 
worker that she had drifted down river to the 
neighbourhood of Mensheeyah. This report was 
too correct, for, rowing down stream in the felucca, 
Mr. S and I found, about a mile south of Men- 
sheeyah, the only visible remnant of the wreck, 
namely, the top of her trinkeet-mast standing 
out of the water, while with a punting-pole some 
fifteen feet long we could only just feel her hull 
down in its depths of sand and Nile mud. We 
therefore rowed on to Mensheeyah, where we landed, 
and under the guidance of a native boy were led 
along several narrow lanes, through innumerable 
archways, courts, and yards, and, finally, by a 
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broken-down house into the open space before the 
imposing residence of the governor or Sheykh of 
the town. He was dressed in a wonderfully-twisted 
turban of dark material, from the centre of which 
peeped forth the foundation of red fez, a sky-blue 
gown, black ** dados," and vermilion slippers, while 
the white hair which surrounded his pleasant brown 
face finished off the completeness of his brilliant 
person most effectually. Bound the house, as with 
many Arab abodes of the superior class, was raised 
a solid seat of the same mud mixture as the walls^ 
on which the friends of the family could spend in 
chat and gossip the hours of day which always 
seem to pass so heavily with Arabs. Here the 
Sheykh was busy entertaining with coffee and the 
latest '^ bazaar " news some less dazzlingly-dressed 
ancients, when we stepped through the broken wall, 
and immediately launched into the usual introduc- 
tions, salutations, and " Allah-be-with-youa^" He 
was delighted to see us, but the little he knew 
about the wreck only confirmed what the Consul's 
secretary at Girgeh had said, and he had little else 
to add except to ask wdth evident surprise : " Why 
did not the unfortunate Howagas drown ? " Indeed, 
he seemed to have some sort of idea that we had 
received supernatural aid. I endeavoured to explain 
our escape, but with a look of astonishment he still 
muttered : " Ah, it was strange that you did not 
drown — very strange!'' After another little drama 
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of bowings, thankings, and " shadows never growing 
less," we returned to our felucca and soon caught 
up the Lohengrin, which had floated meanwhile 
about half a mile beyond the town. 

There was so little wind during the day, and the 
river- way so unusually free from sand-banks and mud- 
flats, that the oars were hardly used at all, and 
Ekmeen, Itfoo, and Soohag, with many other inter- 
mediate towns were passed in succession before we 
finally moored, some hours after sunset, near the village 
of Maragha, having made more than thirty miles« 
Even then, at that late hour for dahabeeah-travelling; 
we might have continued our voyage, for the moon 
was so bright it showed clearly every object on shore, 
and rendered the outline of the banks almost as visible 
as if it were still sunlight. But journeying by night 
on the Nile is against the custom of both crew and 
Rjns, and should never be resorted to unless in real 
emergency, while even then a firm hand will be 
required to force the Ryis to the unwelcome necessity. 
In the case of a young American, whose acquaintance 
I afterwards made in Cairo, events conspired to render 
night-travelling expedient, for when only a few miles 
from the second Cataract he found himself obliged 
to order the Ryis to return in all haste. It was nearly 
a matter of life and death to a sick friend on board, 
and he determioed to have his will and get every mile 
out of the dahabeeah that was possible. Yet many a 
time, he told me, his difficulties were almost insur- 
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mountable ; and staying up on deck during the moon- 
light nights, when floating was feasible, at last became 
not an ordinary occurrence but a habit, since other- 
wise the unwilling crew would have found excuses 
for stopping the progress of the vessel during his 
temporary absence. 

March 23rd. — By noon we were nearing the fine 
bluffs of Gebel Sheykh Her^edee, where the famous 
serpent, possessed of the power to cure all maladies, 
is supposed to have had its haunt. Near by is the 
Sheykh's tomb from which the mountain takes its 
name, and the custom of demanding backsheesh from 
passing dahabeeahs is often practised here by the 
guardian of the sacred whitewashed dome. I there- 
fore expected to see some worthy Muslim precipitate 
himself off* the rocks into the water, or adopt some 
equally eccentric mode of reaching us; but soon I 
noticed an Arab spread the torn sail of a very unsafe- 
looking skiff* and steer for the drifting Lohengrin. 
This was so very unexciting, and so contrary to my 
expectations of seeing a good header and a long swim, 
that I soon ceased from watching the mud-plastered 
cockleshell turning two little waves of foam from its 
rounded bows, as the occupant kept her ragged and 
age-stained sail before the wind. I had recommenced 
the discussion in which I was taking part when the 
boat first drew off* my attention. A moment or two 
afterwards a sudden apparition appeared over the 
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stem bulwarks of the dahabeeah in the person of the 
dinge/s occupant, who had climbed the tall rudder, 
unobserved by anyone, and now before a word of 
warning could be given to a sailor to stop him, he 
sprang down amongst us in what Artemus Ward calls 
" the scandalous costume of the Greek slave." With 
utter disregard of the ladies, and indeed of all pro- 
priety, he would have entered on his backsheeshing 
as he stood, had not the ever-useful Rachidi been near, 
and hastily given him something more substantial 
than a mendicant's smile to wear. 

I fear I made several rather hasty remarks to 
this importunate and simple-minded custodian of a 
lamented saint ; but such awkward incidents scarcely 
leave the mind time to discriminate between the 
ludicrous and serious ; and an Englishman is apt to 
laugh and yet say savage things at the same moment. 
The holy man, however, was so alarmed at the very 
decisive mixture of Arabic and English addressed to 
him, that he fled in terror down the companion-way, 
to seek comfort from the crew, while Rachidi, like the 
mournful horsedealer who lent Quintus Curtius the 
horse with which he took his final leap, lost no time 
in following up his rapid retreat, to see that the vener- 
able personage did not disappear over the bows in 
his borrowed plumage. Once before, when in Upper 
Egypt, we had been boarded by a similar baeksheesh- 
asker, but he had the decorum to land on the fore-deck, 
and not run the gauntlet of the whole ship as this 
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man thought proper to do. Yet in both cases their 
errands were successful, for Ibraheem and the Kyis 
always gave liberally to their craft, and then escorted 
them reverently to their battered boats, sending them 
off with various messages to the deceased beatitude, 
with whom they were supposed to be on extra good 
terms. 

Between Gow-el-Kebeer and Koss Kam, at the 
latter of which places we moored for the night, the 
river was divided into many channels by sand-banks, 
flats, and the creeks left dry by the rapid fall of the 
water, while I noticed that Muhammed, the steersman, 
was more than usually careful in guiding the vessel, 
even when in the centre of the main stream. Birds 
of all sorts congregated on these newly-made islands ; 
and in favoured spots, where, doubtless, the fish were 
most easily caught, the ibis, paddy-bird, gull, and 
pelican formed a patch of white against the dark 
scenery that could be seen long before being reached. 
And then, when the Lohengriji had almost come within 
shot, what a clatter and cackling took place amongst 
the feathered concourse as they made otf to more 
secluded grounds, with all the different styles of 
flight of their mixed assembly! Great kites and 
eagles basked in the sunshine, seeming too languid 
to scream over their dead buffalo, while vultures stood 
blinking on the baked sand-banks, with large ragged 
wings spread in the sun, which blazed from the 
cloudless sky. The deck at midday was almost 
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unbearable with the heat, and the still river half 
blinded one with its multitude of gilded ripples. 
On the banks the shadoof-workers glistened like 
polished jet as they moved their strong bodies to and 
fro in their arduous task ; but now and then, as we 
passed them, their melodious water-chant coming 
across the water would change to the inevitable yet 
fruitless " Backsheesh, ya Howaga." It is curious how 
the natives will ask for this dreadful backsheesh, even 
when the dahabeeah they appeal to is drifting by the 
opposite side of the river, and all chance of throwing 
them anything is impossible. Frequently I have 
seen some toddling baby or Justy fellaheen wake the 
midday echoes with the well-known cry, when the 
form of its originator was hard to discover without 
the field-glasses. Force of habit alone can excuse 
this absurdity. Nothing seems too adverse an oppor- 
tunity for the making of the persistent request, and 
many are the ludicrous moments when I have seen it 
seriously put forward. Once, when walking through 
the narrow streets of Girgeh, I pushed a small item 
of humanity aside, since there was no room for both 
of us, and he seemed afraid of a large turkey which 
blocked the only egress. He imagined the affront to 
have been committed by some playmate of the dust 
and sand, and, turning round to wreak vengeance on 
the supposed culprit, suddenly discovered his mistake. 
He had no time to think or make up a plaintive 
sentence in his curtailed rage, but broke the half-said 
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" Khanseer " into " Backsheesh," while he opened the 
little clenched fist to receive the unexpected gift 
which he instinctively asked for. The whole thing 
was so momentary, and the rapid changes of his 
little face so kaleidoscopic, that I could never have 
refused, and so added my "mite" to a customary 
plague which no one can wish discouraged more than 
I do ; though time in this respect has been out of 
joint so long that it is doubtful if ever anything 
could set it right. 

The close stuffy heat of the saloon was so intense 
towards evening that dinner was perforce served on 
deck, and though this arrangement was more comfort- 
able it entailed considerable watchfulness against flies, 
sand, and the other little drawbacks of the open air. 
It was our usual practice to spread an awning to 
windward of the vessel, which lent some protection 
against the breeze and its drifting grit ; but if the 
dababeeah should happen to be still moving, and, with 
faulty steering or the current, reverse her position — 
an occurrence by no means unfrequent — this shelter 
was immediately converted into a trap for gathering 
up everything that followed in the wind's track, and 
for showering it on the dinner-table. Another diffi- 
culty was with the lamps, which were either con- 
tinually tipping over with the motion of the vessel 
and extinguishing themselves, or, if hung up to 
avoid this contingency, then dying a violent death 
with the first puff of wind which found its way 
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amongst them. Altogether, dining on deck is 
fraught with many troubles ; but they are sometimes 
preferable to enduring the closeness of the saloon in 
the hotter months of Egypt's winter. 

March 2Uh. — Daybreak prefaced another edition 
of our experiences of the past week, and glare, flies, 
and dust were all astir to awaken to their fresh 
duties and play their vexatious parts. A slight wind 
from the north-west rose towards noon, and continued 
for the rest of the day; but this, besides rendering 
forward journeying for the Lohengrin a slow business, 
helped to aggravate matters by its furnace-like breath. 
Personally I have never experienced an intolerably 
warm day in Egypt, or, in fact, anywhere else, but 
I have no doubt that there are many who would 
find midday at the village of Mahattah, or the sand- 
hill by Aboo Simbel, or places in Upper Egypt, very 
trying, especially if journeying as late in the year 
as March. The noonday glow of the sun in some 
unprotected localities is as much as anyone can truth- 
fully pretend to like; but a good constitution and 
a certain amount of prudence will carry almost any- 
one through the hottest day of the NUe voyage. 

Between El-Mudmur and Guttiia, which places 
we now passed, the western bank of the river wears 
a continuous fringe of palms and sont trees, which 
show in unusual profusion. The whole district is 
wonderfully diversified in colour, and near El Wasta, 
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where we moored, the varied tints formed a lovely 
picture in the shifting lights of sunset. Some Nile 
voyager has likened the view, when ascending the 
river, to that commanded from the edge of a saucer 
when full of water ; while that of the descent re- 
sembles all to be seen from the bottom of the same 
article when nearly empty. This may be a very fair 
definition for general purposes, though, in some 
places, where high banks and receding scenery con- 
spire together, the view is naturally limited to the 
tufts of grass crowning the bank, or some group of 
fellaheen waiting patiently for the ferry. In other 
parts, where the banks are low, the fall of the Nile, 
though changing the general look of the river, works 
little perceptible effect on the scenery, and prospects 
that struck one as poor on the ascent, may derive 
great charm from being viewed from a different point 
on the return. Indeed, it is with difficulty that one 
can recognise on the downward journey the villages 
and towns previously passed, and only the most 
noticeable objects and unmistakable landmarks are 
instantly recogni^d. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Ibraheem's Opinion of "Base's Pale Ale"— The Gates of Siiit 
— Zaptiehs — Siiit Potteries — Rongh Weather — ^A Deserted 
Village — Baby Teais and Biscuit Consolations — The KuUeh — 
Manfaloot — Its Banks and Treacle Boats — ^A sleepy Bazaar — 
Mushrebeeyahs — A long Row — Gebel Aboofayada — ^A run- 
away Dahabeeah. 

March 25th. — It was Ibraheem's custom to enter the 
saloon with the first or second course at breakfast, and 
after a roving glance round the rooms with his one, 
but very active, eye, he used to remark in a " happy 
thought" kind of way, as if we had never heard it 
before : " Good mornen, me ladee ; it lovely day,*' the 
latter part of which announcement was naturally as 
unnecessary in Egypt as it would be surprising in 
England. But this morning he had a most miserably 
downcast look, and in spite of his assertion that the 
day was lovely it was obvious that something was 
wrong with the man. Our inquiry as to what was the 
matter soon brought out the fact that he was suffering 
from the effects of some " Bass's pale ale," which we 
had induced him to take the night before. We had, 
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of course, no idea it would produce such dismal results, 
and indeed at the time he seemed to like it ; but now 
his hands were clasped about the fifth button of his 
waistcoat as in a jerky sort of treble he said : " Oh, 
that stuflf you gave me, it very bad ; I never take it 
any more. I have no sleep, I have no breakfast ; my 
stomach no good, it very bad." It was one of his 
foibles to be continually mentioning this important 
part of his person. He seemed to consider it an 
especially sonorous word to be used in emergency, 
and capable of great emphasis. Once when I refused 
to ride to a temple, preferring to walk instead, his 
Arab dread of seeing anyone adopt such a mode of 
locomotion overcame his momentary surprise, and his 
eloquence waxed warm to persuade me to bestride the 
donkey he was affectionately holding by the ear. 
Finding I was not to be moved, he said : "Oh sir, 
you ride him donkey or you make my stomach bad, 
very bad." Even this dreadful threat failed to make 
me forego walking for the dubious luxury of a lame 
donkey ; and though I sorrowed for his complaint, I 
left him still holding on to the donkey's ear, and 
doubtless wondering that any sane mortal should 
deem walking fit for anything but beggars and dogs. 

Ibraheem had something more to tell us this 
morning than even news about the weather, or the 
disastrous effect of the " bad stuff*," namely, that we 
were now moored by El Hamra, the port of Siiit, and 
that if we were ready the donkeys were awaiting ua 
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on the bank. We therefore started at once, and the 
ride of a mile along the excellent road connecting 
SiAt with the river was soon accomplished, thanks to 
the reckless energy of a small boy who seemed to 
have all the donkeys under his charge, and was fired 
with the ambition to demonstrate that fact to the 
world at large. "VVe slackened into quite a sober 
pace, however, before reaching the mud-and-lattice- 
work gate of the town, for a spirited charge amongst 
the goats, donkeys, and men gathered there, might 
have seriously alarmed the garrison. This entry was 
a poor contrivance at the best, so far as keeping 
anything out or in was concerned, and I quite ex- 
pected to see some such warning as — " Notice I No one 
to lean against this gate. By order." At the portal 
are usually gathered several zaptiehs, who represent 
" the majesty of the law " in Egypt. I have fre- 
quently seen them exceedingly brave when accosting 
the unruly Arab boy who insists upon beating a 
Coptic pig, inducing heart disease in the frightened 
turkey, or performing sundry other little childish 
tricks, yet I only once saw them openly ** show fight " 
to a man. This was when an Arab standing on the 
edge of the Nile bank, with the river running about a 
yard below him, a&onted one of the zaptiehs, and 
received, in consequence, a strong push backwards 
which cost him his balance. A large piece of the 
treacherous earth giving way with him, the unmis- 
takable splash of a body hitting water proclaimed 
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his compulsory and unwelcome plunge. A moment 
afterwards he reappeared, dripping and bespattered 
with mud, to take revenge, but I did not see the 
finale, though, if there were any other zaptiehs within 
call, I greatly fear for the injured Arab, since might 
is right in Eaatem law as in most things. 

The town itself I have described in a previous 
page, and therefore will not repicture the gay scenes 
of its well-stocked bazaars or descant on the mixed 
crowd of Arabs, Turks, and Levantines who cry the 
peculiar advantages of the wares they sell, or join in 
noisy altercation with any neighbour who refuses to 
agree to some bargain proposed by an equally noisy 
customer. When ascending the river we had pur- 
chased a good selection of the pottery for which Siiit 
is so famous, but all these had of course gone down 
with the unfortunate Bedowin, perhaps to serve as 
interesting relics to some future antiquarians. A 
freah assortment had therefore to be got With the 
various samples we filled a large basket of palm-leaf 
stems — which Ibraheem bargained for with many pro- 
testations of his being ruined if the owner insisted 
upon being paid fivepence for it^ which, he assured 
him, was fourpence-halfpenny too dear — and, covering 
the earthenwares with a few other trifles which we 
had also bought, to prevent their breaking in transUti, 
we consigned the whole thing to the charge of two 
Arabs, whose difference in stature gave the basket 
a most ominous tilt. At the Lohengrin we found a 
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fresh supply awaiting us in the hands of some 
itinerant sellers, who had carefully arranged their 
numerous red and black vases, boxes, trays, incense- 
burners, and other articles, in such a manner as to 
make ingress and egress to the dahabeeah quite a 
difficult matter ; and an Arab, once settled in what 
he is pleased to consider a convenient spot, never 
thinks of altering his position unless under com- 
pulsion. 

The Ryis now started again, and by dint of 
energetic rowing and much singing, tried to pick up 
the miles that we had lost by our morning excursion. 
But the strong northerly wind, blowing with far 
greater force than the current could compensate for, 
prevented the heavy dahabeeah from moving much 
more than a mile an hour ; and late in the afternoon, 
when progress had become a hopeless thought, we 
gave up further endeavours, and made fast by the 
western bank — about half-a-mile north of the village 
of Mankab^t. 

March 2&ih. — The wind stiU continuing, it would 
have been worse than useless to leave our present 
moorings, for we should have been blown back to 
SiAt instead of towards Cairo. There was, therefore, 
nothing for it but to spend as much of the inactive 
day as possible in walking amongst the neighbouring 
fields ; but even this resource was far from pleasant, 
as the keen merciless wind filled our eyes with the small 
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sand blown from the opposite shore. The leaden sky, 
broken here and there by whirling clouds, lent a 
most despondent tone to the scene ; and it was pitiful 
to watch some unfortunate bird struggling with tiny 
force of wings against the storm, and finally seeking 
refuge amongst the waving foliage of the fields. 

March 27th. — ^The storm returning with daybreak 
still detained the LohengHn^ though the bank under 
which we were compelled to stay had grown so 
tedious to us that the slightest move forward would 
have been welcome. The average of miles accom- 
plished per diem by a descending dahabeeah is almost 
always better than that of the ascending one, but 
then the great distance sometimes achieved in still 
weather, with current and oar, only make these times 
of inactivity less bearable by their contrast, and even 
the Kyis — who naturally has little care as to when 
his vessel reaches Cairo, provided he is well paid for 
all delays — becomes quite disgusted with the adverse 
weather, and imparts his ill-content to the crew. The 
best -tempered and merriest of our sailors seemed 
sulky with the unwished-for rest from employment, 
and crouched in the windward part of the vessel's hull 
or hid in its hold. Taking a walk through the 
neighbouring fields, I reached a village where the 
streets were as lonely as if peopled by ghosts, the 
cold wind having driven all but the distant shadoof 
and field fellaheen into the shelter of the huts. ' As a 
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specimen of the Egyptian village it sfeemed unique, for 
every lane and square was neat and clean, and the 
few palms that grew by the side of its almost dry 
pond lent a very pleasing eflfect to the small collec- 
tion of mud dwellings. Some of the dogs were at 
first very troublesome, and disposed to resist my 
unbidden entrance; but these were, as usual, soon 
silenced, though a certain old yellow cur, with a 
deep scar across its side that bore testimony to some 
forgotten fight, climbed one of the mud huts, and 
from that stronghold of safety gave vent to most 
persistent growls. In one of the by-lanes I met 
a native woman bringing home the kulleh of water 
which she had been to fill at the village pond, and 
carrying on her left shoulder, after the Arab fashion, 
her child, who was crying bitterly at the rudeness 
of the wind which played great liberties with its little 
garments. These two were the only visible inhabi- 
tants of the village, and the duet between the barking 
dog and crying baby, not to mention the accompani- 
ment of wind, was such that I offered the child one 
of those biscuits topped with a brilliant red star of 
sugar, which I happened to have with me, and some 
of which I frequently carried for like emergencies. 
This had a most satisfactory result on the tears, for 
as soon as the purpose of the gaudy article was 
expounded, the baby was lost in practical meditation 
how to circumvent the fact that it was too hard to 
bite and too big to swallow, while the mother was 
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delighted at having her child's tears stayed so easily. 
She was one of the only women I remember to have 
seen in Egypt who wore her hair arranged in the 
same fashion as that followed by the Nubian damea. 
The kullehy resting on the small cushion on her head^ 
used by all Egyptian women for this purpose, did not 
seem to cause her the slightest inconvenience; indeed 
she scarcely appeared conscious of its presence, but 
bore its weight with the grace peculiar to the Eastern 
women. It requires two women to lift the full vessel 
to its position on the head, and often I have seen a 
number of them by the riverside helping one another 
till all but one were loaded, and then watched the 
admirable neatness and graceful strength with which 
the unloaded woman and one of the loaded ones 
raised the heavy pitcher to the former's head. 

At sunset the wind, as is frequently the case, 
ceased entirely, and, eager to reach some fresh mooring- 
ground, however short a distance away, we rowed to 
the mid-stream, and floated with the current for 
several hours in the clear moonlight, till the lateness 
of the hour obliged us to stop by the eastern bank 
near Ben6ob-el-Haman. 

March 2%th. — But again with morning came the 
wind, against which we could hardly make any 
progress, and by the dose of the afternoon we were 
still some three miles south of ManfEdoot. The tall 
minarets of the town, peeping &om amongst their 
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setting of palms and gardens, looked so inviting that 

Mr. S and I determined to forestall the slow 

dahabeeah, which would want hours to reach them ; 
and accordingly, taking Ibraheem, started in the 
felucca with four men. Thanks to the inspiriting 
refrain of an Arab song, chanted in most unmusical 
monotony by the Kyis — who as usual had perched 
himself on the narrow gunwale above the rudder, 
from which unsteady position he was in constant 
danger of upsetting — we soon ran her bows on to 
the shore by Manfaloot. 

The banks were very picturesque, but fearfully 
dirty. Several tub-like boats, patched with various- 
sized boards, and plastered with mud and hois de 
vache, lay half in the water and half in the slime of 
the low shelving shore, having cargoes of large jars, 
containing treacle, brought down from the sugar 
factories of Upper Egypt, and leaking copiously from 
their necks. Each of the boats had its group of men 
gathered on the tops of the jars, protecting them- 
selves from the sticky contact by bundles of sugar- 
cane " trash," and discussing, amongst the smoke of 
their cigarettes, the news picked up in the bazaar. 
Near at hand were several clusters of women, draped 
in the usual loose gown of dark-blue stuflF, talking 
in neighbourly fashion to each other, and helping 
at the general task of filling kuUehs; while their 
children, finding themselves free and unwatched, set 
out to frighten the unwary chickens or join in petty 
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warfare with some playmate, ending in a wild tussle 
on the wet mud of the bank. 

The Nile had subsided so lately from the low 
shore that the pools of water were still lying in the 
hollows and footmarks of the buffaloes, though an 
accumulated upper stratum of straw and drift gave 
it a more substantial appearance than its condition 
justified. This natural trap secured an easy victim 
in Ibraheem, for, leaping from the felucca before he 
looked, he paid dearly for his impetuosity by 
plunging over his boots, of which he was inordinately 
proud, in the miry black mixture underlying the 
seeming solid ground, and splashing about to the 
detriment of his spacious trousers, till he gained the 
genuine terra-firma. Being thus warned by Ibra* 
heem's discomfiture, we formed a sort of temporary 
pathway with the seats and movable woodwork of 
the boat laid down across the mud, and when all had 
safely landed, left the boat in charge of two of the 
sailors and walked on to the town, which the sub- 
sidence of the river, at this time of the year, places 
some distance inland. 

The bazaar, stocked with a scanty and primitive 
supply of native stores, is one of the quaintest and 
most dusty in Egypt Everybody seemed asleep; 
even the solitary kid tied to the butcher's shop 
appeared only half inclined to finish the green stuff 
it had stolen from the neighbouring fruiterer's. To 
add to the somnolent obscurity of the place, clouds of 
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dust were flying down its tunnel-like street, making 
the dejected dogs more discontented than ever with 
their lot. Unlike most other bazaars, it is roofed 
all over with stems, palm-leaves, and planks, the 
generality of Egyptian arcades being merely shaded 
from the hot sun by the most irregular coUection of 
rags and palm-sticks. Some of the houses were very 
large, and the post-oflSice had quite an imposing 
appearance in the reckless extravagance of its white- 
wash. At the far end of the bazaar I noticed an 
Arab house, the front of which was almost hidden 
with its many and pretty specimens of the lattice- 
work balconies, or " mushrebeeyahs," which are so 
noticeable a feature of the Cairene streets; but for 
variety of tasteful shapes and fantastical patterns, 
those I had observed elsewhere could not compare 
with these unique pieces of native carpentry. Such 
" mushrebeeyahs," or projecting windows, formed of 
fretted wood, generally belong to Arab harems, being 
specially fashioned to allow the secluded "several 
better halves" free gaze on the crowd passing 
beneath, without compromising the Eastern ideas of 
secrecy in these matters, by permitting the same ad- 
vantage to those below. They are always delicately 
made, and some are perfect marvels of elaboration, but 
must be dreadfully in the way sometimes, as ladies 
are not partial to being unseen, and doubtless Eastern 
ladies do not differ much, save in colour and manners, 
from those boasting fairer complexions. 
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We were a long time "doing" the town, but 
during the time thus occupied the Lohengnn could 
scarcely move from her position, and when we 
regained our felucca we were greatly disappointed 
to find that our tired men had more than two miles 
to row against the current before she could be 
reached. Luckily, a small native boat happened to 
be lying near, and, utilising this, we divided our 
men between them, and filled the vacant seats with 
fresh men lured from their treacle- jars by the 
prospect of an easily-earned backsheesh. Thus, the 
Ryis steering one boat and I the other, we soon 
made short work of the distance. But the wind 
showing no signs of abating, although the sun had 
set some time previously, we sent the Manfaloot 
men back in their boat, and made fast to the bank 
where we were, ftirther advance appearing quite 
hopeless in the increasing rather than diminishing 
storm. 

March 29 <A, — ^With no change in the wind, we 
could not hope to gain many miles ; but to remain 
stationary not being likely to do the sailors any 
good, we told the Ryis to put the vessel into mid- 
stream and let her drift if she would. In this way, 
now broadside, now stem, now stern to the current, 
we waltzed round and round all the morning, till I 
thought Suleyman, the steersman, would have jumped 
overboard with disgust at the wind's successful 
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defiance of his skill. By noon we had only passed 
the gardens of Manfaloot, and all the early part of 
the afternoon we were drifting about under the 
magnificent blufis of Gebel Aboofayada, Vhich rise 
from the Nile on the eastern side for twelve miles 
of caverned precipice and crag. Their bold front 
is splendidly grand ; but this wUd day lent a spiteful 
grimness to the stern rocks, intensified by the wind 
howling down the worn gorges. Sometimes a sudden 
gust, slanting oflf the heights, would strike the 
Lohengrin with such force that she heeled over as 
if under sail, emphasising only too well the warning 
given by the guide books of the danger of the spot ; 
and all day the wind, meeting the equally strong 
current, stirred up a fret of angry waves which, 
racing along the troubled river, roared into contact 
with one another, or broke in foam against the feet of 
Gebel Aboofayada. 

The dahabeeah, answering each motion of the 
water, especially when broadside to the stream, 
rolled about in such a heavy porpoise-like manner 
with these crested billowettes, that the lady's- 
maid on board was exceedingly river-sick, and some 
ominous sounds of broken crockery ascending from 
the sufiragee's pantry warned the Eyis and dragoman 
to moor while matters were not too serious. Even 
that proved difficult of accomplishment, since, directly 
the dahabeeah entered the lesser current in the lee of 
the shore, the wind exercised its uncontrolled force 
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on the tall poop, which acted like a balakooa, and 
kept us sailing away up stream before an attempt to 
stop her could be successfully made. But Muhammed 
of the green waistcoat had the honour of terminating 
the trouble by springing on to a point of mud that 
jutted out into the river, as we passed it, and then 
running some way ahead, succeeded in driving in 
one of the mooring-pegs which was thrown him as 
we neared the spot. Round this he took two turns 
of a rope fastened to the Lohengrin, and so held 
her till the other sailors had likewise followed his 
example and finished what he had so well begun. 
Some of the mishaps to the men as they jumped 
ashore were more amusing to those who watched 
than to those that performed : one sailor getting his 
foot caught in the shrouds in the act of springing, 
was in consequence flung sharply down on deck like 
a dog who makes a plunge, and is brought up 
suddenly by his forgotten chain. Another missed 
his footing on the edge of the bank, and he and a 
great quantity of dislodged mud descended rapidly 
to the water; but the excitement of bringing the 
vessel to a standstill absorbed all other incidents; 
though, when the Lohengrin was finally secured 
against all the fury of the winds that Aboofayada 
could gather round her, there was much merriment 
over the evening stew at their expense. 
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March 30th. — Almost as surprised as delighted were 
we to find, on coming on deck, that the bad weather we 
had lately experienced had disappeared, giving place 
to a bright calm which promised well for our oft- 
delayed journey. With the oars and current we made 
more than thirty-five miles during this day, reaching 
by sunset the village of Galandoon, some distance 
north of the whitewashed and civilised-looking town 
of Eoda, when, there being but little moon, it became 
too dark to steer clear of the frequent sand-banks left 
exposed by the low Nile. 

About noon we were joined by a descending 
dahabeeah flying the English flag, which kept in 
company all day, and after the fashion mentioned 
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in an earlier page of this journal, moored with us 
at the village of Galandoon. It is a most exciting 
moment when a strange dahabeeah passes your own 
on the Nile, and the two flags dip mutual salutation. 
Perhaps those on board may claim the same nation- 
ality, or may be friends, though unrecognised across the 
intervening distance of water ; but whether country- 
men, friends, or not, the very sight of the half- 
invisible dahabeeah, creeping up with its wind-filled 
wings, has a strange fascination, increasing as the 
distance lessens between the vessels. Presently her 
shape becomes clearer and her rigging distinct as she 
silently sweeps on in the white hollow of foam formed 
by her sharp stem. A sign to the Ryis, and your flag 
has dipped in answer to theirs, a handkerchief may 
wave from some member of the little cluster of 
Europeans gathered on her decks. Perhaps across the 
water comes a hearty " Bon voyage " in an unknown 
voice, re-echoed by your own, and then the two vessels, 
with their links of home-thoughts and civilisation, pass 
from each other to follow their separate courses on the 
classic river. It is curious to note how very much 
greater is the number of dahabeeahs, yearly making 
the ascent of the Nile, which are owned by English 
or Americans, though of these two the former are 
decidedly in the majority. Almost all the dahabeeahs 
one meets have flying at the balakoon end the Union 
Jack or the Stars and Stripes. An occasional French, 
Dutch, or German flag is to be seen, and sometimes a 
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fancy ensign ; but all told together, they do not equal 
a tithe of those belonging to the English-speaking 
nations. 

March 3lst. — As soon as Antonus had brought us 
all into the saloon with his usual summons, " Brek- 
fust readee, ladee/' the restless Ibraheem came ta 
explain the reason why the Lohengrin was mooring ; 
and, after afiectionately asking after our various 
dispositions, told us, as a kind of honne boucfie, that 
we had reached Beni Hassan, or rather the bank from 
which the tombs are approached, and that he had 
made all necessary preparations for our ride thither 
when we shoidd be ready. Indeed, this last bit of 
information was quite superfluous, as the crowd of 
boys and donkeys seen through the windows, and the 
audible murmur of Arab bargaining and backsheesh- 
ing which found its road through the open door- 
way, would alone have sufficed to tell us of our pro- 
spects. 

Our exit from the dahabeeah was the signal for 
one of the direst hubbubs I ever heard in all Egypt. 
Till then I had thought that the inhabitants of 
Kalabsheh had powerful lungs; but as the roar of 
wave-washed shingle is to the shifting stones of a 
brook, so were the clamorous demands of the ragged 
rabble collected on the bank by Beni Hassan to those 
of the pretty precipice-shadowed village of Nubia, It 
was quite a comfort to be mounted on a rather 
second-rate donkey, and to ride away from the dia 
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which no amount of passive or active resentment 
seemed able to lessen. 

If the traveller be delayed by unfavourable wind 
when making the ascent of the river, he should 
ciertainly discard the rule of leaving all sight-seeing 
to the descent, and taking advantage of the time that 
would otherwise be wasted, should visit the tombs of 
Beni Hassan, saving thereby the hours that would 
have been occupied in seeing them on the downward 
journey. But there is another and more important 
reason for taking this plan into account, since while 
the Nile is high, as in the early months when the 
ascent ia generally made, they are but a short distance 
from the river-edge, though during the later months, 
when the Nile has greatly subsided, more than two 
miles of broken ground separate your boat from the 
cliff in which the grottos are excavated. From the 
dahabeeah, when passing them, they have a strange 
appearance, as the number of square doorways dot 
with a continuous line the white face of the eastern 
cliff, and it is not till one draws quite near them 
that the columned grace of their entrance begins to 
herald the grandeur of their depths. But during the 
last part of the approach to them very little atten- 
tion can be bestowed on anything but one's footing, 
as all energies are required to mount successfully the 
steep slope of stone and gravel which time and nature 
have jointly heaped up against the mountain face, 
and the flat ledge of which is the ground in front of 
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the tombs. Donkeys cannot make the ascent, for 
though the ancient owners of the tombs formed broad 
paths leading up to their last resting-places, doubtless 
with the principal object of facilitating the conveyance 
of their massive sarcophagi, these are now almost 
worse to climb than the ordinary bank. 

Once on the terrace things are easy enough, all 

the tombs being excavated in the same stratum of the 

rock, and as close to each other as houses in a street. 

There are a great number of them ; but the tourist 

may be well contented with an examination of the 

two most northerly ones, which are far the grandest, 

and serve by their proportions rather to dwarf their 

neighbours. The first of these two is the most 

enormous excavated tomb, in the form of a single 

room, I remember seeing in Egypt. Many sepulchres, 

like those at Thebes, are greater in point of excavated 

square feet; but none of them have the same 

semblance to a chamber, for the amount of stone 

chiselled from out one vast hollow to form the 

sleeping-place of Am^ni-Amenemha, its ancient 

owner, would have suflSiced as ballast for a navy. 

So high rose the vault that only with the greatest 

difficulty could we make out some of the numerous 

paintings on the upper lines; and the expanse of 

its huge ceiling being too great to support itself, was 

propped by several graceful columns left standing of 

the native rock. In the southern wall of this tomb 

a rude door has been formed by comparatively recent 
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excavators, allowing entrance into the second, namely, 
that of Noum Hotep, which, though not so large in 
size, is even more interesting to the Egyptologist, 
from the variety of historical and other scenes depicted 
on its walls. Both tombs are lavishly covered with 
these paintings, which are drawn on a soft-grained 
plaster, covering the native limestone (the latter 
being found too absorbent for the purposes of the 
draughtsman). Most valuable are these drawings, 
from the light they throw on the trades and customs 
of the ancient Egyptians, while the graphic style and 
diversity of the subjects treated are almost devoid of 
the stiff conventionality to which this division of 
Egyptian art was generally a slave ; and the ochres 
and oxides with which they are coloured are strangely 
brilliant, considering that the artists, whose brushes 
designed them, lived and died three thousand years 
before the Christian era began. Unfortunately, many 
of the pictures are partially spoilt by that supremely 
egotistical habit of name-writing. Naturally anti- 
quarians do not thrill to read the fact that T. Brown 
visited Beni Hassan in 1864, and marred a painting 
with his name, with quite the same emotion as in 
deciphering the Grecian votos testifying to the writer's 
admiration of some monument. 

The natives of Beni Hassan, until lately, were 
rather too famous for their thieving propensities ; but 
having had their villages destroyed, and themselves 
*^ moved on '' somewhat summarily by the soldiers of 

z 2 
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Ibraheem Pasha, they are little to be feared now. 
Still they are a most unruly set of fellows, and the 
traveller will do well to fight shy of their neighbour- 
hood ; or, if making excursions, then to take two or 
three of his stoutest and most burly sailors with him, 
if only for the purpose of keeping oflf the press of 
backsheesh-askers, who are sure to make themselves 
a nuisance. Even their donkeys, far from redeeming 
the dubious characters of their owners, wear a look 
of humiliated viciousness, which is calculated to 
increase one's bad opinion of natives who can instil 
into such an amiable beast as the Egyptian asinus 
a temperament so utterly foreign to its kind. During 
the return to the Lohengrin I made several practical 
experiments upon the respective degrees of hardness 
in the various soils ridden over, thanks to the weak- 
ness of my charger's knees. However, having so 
frequently seemed to abuse these useful animals, I 
should, only in the fair course of things, fulfil a 
neglected duty in their defence. I need not indite 
a long-winded eulogy on the virtues of the Egyptian 
ass, or tire my reader with mention of all its merits. 
Moreover, the complacent donkey, with its meditative 
nature, would be the last to desire to hear its own 
praises sung, being far too self-involved to require 
anything of the kind. But those who have not 
ridden " the lowly ass " of the Nile can really have 
no idea of its easy gait or endless usefulness. I have 
often noticed that when mention is made of this 
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animal in the story of some excursion, a smile, 
inadvertent perhaps, but still a smile, shows on the 
faces of the hearers ; in fact, they seem to connect 
the beast with visions of Hampstead Heath. Donkeys 
are donkeys everywhere; but there can be no com. 
parison between the smooth sleek humar, who trots 
across the sand of the East with a strength and 
endurance that does credit to its small size, and the 
ill-used animal at home. The two are coupled by an 
unfortunate outward likeness ; but there all similitude 
ends. If Shakespeare had written '' An ass I an ass ! 
my kingdom for an ass I" to what mirth such a speech 
would incite ! But many a time, when tired with 
trudging across the soft shores of the Nile, I have 
uttered such words with far more emphasis than ever 
Richard HI. could have done, hard pressed for a 
mount as he was. 

Arriving at the Lohengrin, Ibraheem, as might 
have been expected, experienced some trouble in 
settling with the donkey-boys, who vigorously 
shouted their claims above the noisy voices of 
their would-be friends. But the wily Ibraheem 
was an adept at the art of Arab bargaining, and 
nothing could be more reassuring than to see him 
emerge from one of these wordy turmoils wearing a 
self-satisfied face, and set about some fresh business 
with the easy conscience of one who knows he 
has at least not lent himself to the definition of a 
bargain as being, that transaction where two people 
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mutually tMnk they have "done" each other. In 
this case Ibraheem lost no time in getting aboard 
of the Lohengrin^ which, drifting away to mid- 
stream, and with the help of the balakoon spread 
to the unusual luck of a soft wind blowing from 
the south, soon deadened the sound of the hungry 
and discontented clamour of the children of Beni 
Hassan. Some lovely bits of palm -grove and vil- 
lage scenery were now passed, and many spots 
famous in the annals of antiquity; amongst others 
the cemetery of Zowyet-el-Myitden, which, though 
but of comparatively modem times, is most interest- 
ing from the likeness certain of its still existing 
ceremonies bear to those practised by the ancient 
Egyptians. To it the dead of Minieh are ferried, 
with funeral rites said to resemble closely those so 
oft depicted on the tomb-walls of Pharaonic Egypt, 
when the wealthy deceased was conveyed across the 
river with pompous state to an excavated tomb in 
some hill-side like those of Thebes and Beni Hassan. 
From this custom, and the associations of coupling 
death with the consequent necessity of crossing the 
river before the grave could be reached, arose the 
mythical legend of Styx ; since custom was ever the 
parent of tradition, and tradition of doctrine ; and 
the early civilisation of Egypt was too important 
in the world's childhood not to impregnate much 
of Grecian teaching. The Book of Exodus alone 
shows engrafted in the habits of another race many 
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a priest-taught lesson learned in the Tanite schools 
by the Pharaoh-nursed lawgiver. 

Some short way beyond Zowyet-el-Myit6en lies 
the village of Sooadee, where most of the sugar that 
feeds the factory of Minieh is grown. Literally these 
extensive fields of sugarcane " feed" the factory, for not 
only does the enormous machinery manufacture great 
quantities of sugar from the cane, but the machinery 
itself is driven by engines whose sole fuel is the 
" trash," as the cane is called after all the sap has 
been extracted. This trash must form a large amount 
of ash, and but for the peculiar form of grating would 
inevitably choke the fire. Thinking of this, I asked, 
when visiting one of the Nile factories, if the sale of 
the trash to European capitalists for paper and like 
purposes would not be profitable could a substitute 
be economically found ; but was told by the engineer 
in charge that an offer had been made to the authori- 
ties by an outsider, begging them to give him leave to 
take away at his own expense all the trash issuing 
from the crushing-machines of the factory, and in 
exchange, to deposit at the engine-fires exactly the 
same amount of coal, all expenses of which inci- 
dental to its conveyance he would bear — and yet 
this offer was refused. Seeing the advantages a coal 
or coke fire must have over any great ash-producing 
material, this savours rather of red-tapeism. 

April 1st. — Arriving at Minieh, Ibraheem went 
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ashore for our letters and to make several purchases, 
but was so long occupied in their accomplishment 
that Achmet Diab grew impatient, and fretted him- 
self into a storm of discontent. This was amusingly- 
inconsistent on the part of the Ryis, for, thanks to 
his dilatory policy and the clever manner in which he 
had carried it out, we were long behind time, and so 
to clear his character he aflFected to blame Ibraheem 
for the loss of an hour when days were on the wrong 
side of his own account. 

Ibraheem however returned at last, bearing with 
him the results of his forage in the shape of lemons, 
oranges, and other edibles of which we had run short, 
and, scarcely noticing the doubtful greeting of the 
Eyis, brought to the after-deck a large bouquet of 
flowers obtained from one of Minieh's many gardens. 
When ashore he would frequently gain the good 
graces of some Pasha's gardener, and bring back as 
trophies to the " Sittina " wonderful bunches of roses, 
the colour and scent of which would make the 
choicest Gloire de Dijon blush with envy at the 
beauty of its eastern sisters. Before the piazza of 
Shepheard's Hotel in Cairo, where a motley crowd of 
native jugglers, donkey-boys, musicians, and sellers 
of various curios and antiques are ever crying 
their different wares, may almost always be found 
boys carrying bouquets of roses, which can be 
purchased for a small backsheesh ; but these though 
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fine cannot, I think, rival the exquisite perfume of 
some of those of Middle Egypt. 

The day, though excessively hot, was perfect for 
Nile travelling, and the soft breath of air that 
followed in our track enabled us to keep the balakoon 
set till evening, lending to the dahabeeah some of 
the lost grace its dismantled trinkeet had taken from 
it Several times the sailors tried to row in spite of 
the prevaiUng heat, but their songs were sung with 
feeble chorus, starting well but dying ojQF, like the 
energy of their strokes, and the oars were oftimes 
left in the rowlocks while the rowers sought shelter 
from the noonday glare pouring down on them from 
the cloudless sky. Indeed rowing was all but need- 
less, for with the current and the gently-filling 
balakoon we drifted on so swiftly that villages several 
miles apart seemed hardly separated by the quickly- 
vanishing fields and palm-groves, and the banks 
presented an ever-shifting series of fair scenes as 
they, and not the Lohengrin, appeared to travel by. 
Tehneh, with its ancient inscriptions, Dayr-el-Bukkar 
(the convent of the pulley) — to whose neighbouring 
mountain attaches that strange legend of the impri- 
soned bird — the pretty hamlet of Gol6saneh, and dirty 
but extensive town of Aboo Girgeh, with other 
important places, were successively passed during the 
day, while Hagar-es-Sal4m, ''the rock of welfare,'* 
formed a goodly termination to the successful run 
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of fifty-one miles we had accomplished — one of the 
longest, if not the longest made in descending the 
river. 

Hagar-es-Sal4m is a bold crag jutting out of 
the river near the eastern bank, and is eagerly- 
looked for by both Kyis and crew, who deem their 
homeward journey as good as made when its northern 
front is seen, judging but lightly of the dangers to 
be met between that encouraging beacon and the 
crowded banks of Boolak. Yet, had our laughing 
crew but known what adventurous times awaited 
them in the not far-distant future, that lonely Nile- 
washed face of Hagar-es-Sal4m, ever the same to 
each successive traveller who sights it, would have 
presented a different look than such as tradition and 
wish assigned to it. 

April 2nd. — Leaving the village of Maghagha, 
in the neighbourhood of which we had moored, we 
drifted by the fine rocks of Gebel Sheykh Emb^jrak, 
risiBg in lofty ruggedness on the eastern bank, scarred 
with deep-channelled marks of wind and weather, 
and by noon were off the town of Feshun, 
with its group of mud huts embedded in the sur- 
rounding oasis of fertility. Here and there showed 
some patch of brightest green, where the land lately 
recovered from the subsiding river was answering to 
the natives' eager husbandry with tropical rapidity. 
In some places, where the Nile had converted mud- 
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flats into islands, long rows of melon plants were 
being tended by natives, whose feet sank deeply into 
the still moist soil, and to steer clear of these newly- 
made gardens kept Suleyman well employed with the 
tiller. 

As we approached the neat little village of Bibbeh 
we sighted a dahabeeah which, on mooring by us 
soon afterwards, proved to be owned by two 
cousins of his Highness the present Kiedive. 
The mooring-pegs of both vessels had scarcely 
been driven into the high bank, and the ropes made 
fast, before Antonus, our suffragee, found some bone 
of contention with the sujQFragee of our neighbours, 
but being luckily separated by the intervening water, 
they could only indulge in a variety of excited 
gesticulations. Antonus was some time before allow- 
ing the sailors to quiet him, and even then, like a 
terrier driven to bay, continued to growl at his 
equally wordy antagonist. He had not the sweetest 
of tempers when really ** riled," though it took him 
some time to become so ; yet he — 

Being io, 
Bore it that the opposer might beware of him — 

in a way, too, that often astonished the native less 
learned in the art of rhetoric. He was a Syrian by 
birth, and constantly showed his northern blood by 
displaying a certain quick shrewdness and ready 
action which the ordinary Arab lacks. His pluck 
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was small, and he had the greatest aversion to keep- 
ing himself as smart as his post required; indeed, 
to get him to shave gave the unfortunate Ibraheem 
much trouble. But beyond these slight drawbacks 
he was a very useful fellow. He was the best 
swimmer of the crew, spoke half-a-dozen English 
words and a dozen of French, was strong and tall, 
and possessed one of those soft voices which 
lend such charm to the "Arabian Nights*" story, 
which the sailors love to hear at nightfalL On 
calm evenings, when we had come down from the 
decks and were playing our usual rubber in the 
saloon, his voice could be heard rising and falling 
with the modulations demanded by the story which 
kept silent all its Arab listeners. Draw aside the 
curtains of the door and watch the Eastern picture 
so unconsciously placed before you. 

Kound a lantern faced with coloured glasses sit 
a circle of twenty men, the vessel's crew, smoking 
cigarettes and listening to the unravelling of the 
legend, while in another group beyond are the Ryis 
and Dragoman, absorbed by the tale, but compelled 
by dignity to appear occupied with other subjects. 
The only sound breaking the stillness of the hour, 
save indeed the ceaseless ripple of the river against 
the dahabeeah's motionless hull, is Antonus's voice, 
now rising into fierce rage as some angry hero speaks, 
now falling back again to the usual soft monotony of 
narrative, or dying almost away in the recitation of 
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some gentler passage. Such uncertain rays are 
thrown by the coloured lamps that faces are hard 
to recognise, and only by the swaying of the 
speaker 8 body and the movement of his arms, can 
we tell his position amongst the ring of burly sailors 
listening to the story with all the speechless interest of 
children. From them now and then escapes some 
sympathetical exclamation as a new incident proves 
too strong for its hearers' silence. Often on clear 
nights when moonlight, finding entrance under the 
nightly awning, dimmed the lantern's rays, this story- 
telling would last far into the night ; till the tired 
sailors, moving with noiseless steps like shadows in 
the semi-darkness, drew "their blankets round them, 
leaving less sleepy ears to hear the finish. 

April 3rd. — ^At an early hour of the morning 
we neared the important town of Benisouef, the inland 
position of which prevents most travellers from seeing 
aught but the indistinct whiteness of its many build- 
ings and its crested minarets rising like masts from 
the hull of the town. Some lovely spots were passed 
during the day, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the pretty palm-girt village of El Marazee; but the 
land lying so flat, and lacking the fine rock quarries, 
gebels, and hazy mountain-lines of Upper Egypt, 
appeared tame compared to the scenery to which we 
had grown accustomed. 

Great quantities of birds were about, some of the 
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more favoured mud-flats seeming alive with the 
ceaseless noise and movement of their feathered 
habitants, chattering in a thousand different tones 
over some weighty question the decision of which 
demanded the co-operation of all Egypt's birds. 
Pompous old pelicans snapping their absurd bills 
in contemptuous disapproval of some silly water- 
gull's proposition; tall storks and cranes spoiling their 
dignity of blue-plumed head and neck by standing 
on one leg with the superfluous one tucked carefully 
out of the way; surly vultures fanning their wings 
in the hot sun, and stretching their ugly heads in 
gorged laziness ; ragged kites swooping amongst a 
motley crowd of ravens ; hawks and eagles striving 
for the fragment torn from some stranded quarry and 
discarded by the others ; fastidious siksaks, terns, and 
coots running backwards and forwards over the dry 
mud, as if in continuous dread of being late for some- 
thing, and wondering at the calm of ducks and geese, 
who preferred standing stationary in the shallows, 
whence they in their turn could quack scorn of 
the spasmodic energy of the terns and their frantic 
brethren. A small contingent of geese were so up- 
roarious in their language, and succeeded so well in 
drowning most of the clamour of their friends, that 
it occurred to me to bag one of the noisy troop. 
However, no sooner had I hinted my intention of 
going after them by getting into the felucca than 
they, and with them a gray cloud of the other fowl. 
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flew ojQF with a hoarse admixture of cackle and scream, 
leaving me to unload my gun at leisure. Most birds 
in Egypt are very shy, and the sportsman will need 
much of his skill in patient creek-wading, tedious 
stalking, and endurance, before his efforts will be 
crowned with the success they may deserve. The 
shots of many yearly travellers on the Nile have 
done their work too well, and the lessons of skill 
learnt in countries where game is scarce will be 
wanted here, where it is plenteous enough but most 
difficult to approach. 

In several places which we passed the Nile's 
subsidence had left tall banks of precipitous mud, 
sometimes nearly fifteen feet high, and here many 
thousands of the brown-and-black Egyptian martins 
had tunnelled tiny nests, turning the face of the banks 
into a perfect honeycomb of numberless burrows, 
before the mouths of which they were flying in so 
dense a mass that the original shore was quite 
changed to the sombre colour of their bodies. I 
had noticed them before, when near the town of 
Manfaloot, but never in such quantities as here, 
where they swerved and eddied in compact flight 
before their nests, while waging their winged warfare 
on the hapless flies. 

Occasional glimpses of the Meydoom pyramid, 
for which we had eagerly watched all day, could 
now be caught through the thick palm-groves skirt- 
ing the western shore; and against the evening sky 
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its dark bulk formed one of the finest sunset effects I 
remember seeing on the Nile. Throughout the day 
the sun had reigned most fiercely, and now as we 
approached the village of Meydoom we watched it 
sink lower and lower in the west, steeping the sky 
and fields in crimson dyes. Between the stems and 
gaps of the many palms shone fitful streams of 
colour, a wonderful blaze of brilliance lighting up the 
eastern as well as the western heavens with a vivid 
mosaic of splendour, while betwixt the groves — con- 
verted by the reflected light into forests of burnished 
bronze — and the sinking sun the black cone of the 
distant pyramid reared its crumbUng memorial of 
coimtless suns, long since set, against the fleeting 
farewell of the present. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Sciasor-billed Tern— The Coming of the " Khamseen "—Pre- 
parations of the Byis — ^An anxious Time — ^Night and 
Morning — ^Mustapha's Fears — ^The second Day of the 
''Khamseen" — ^The Lohengrin in Danger — ^Loss of the 
Chicken Felucca^The " Khamseen's " Path— Native Troubles 
— ^The Wrecked Hay-barge— A Moonlit Evening and the 
Lights of Cairo. 

Apbil iTE. — Owing to the Ryis's whim we did not 
leave our moorings till some of the best hours of 
morning had passed, and when I came on deck we 
were only just pushing off from the Meydoom bank. 
As we entered the mid-stream I noticed, hovering 
over a sand-bank some way down river, a bird so 
entirely new to me that I tumbled into the felucca 
with my gun, and in yery few moments Rachidi and 
Gomah were pulling away at their oars as if for a prize. 
The bird seemed inclined to suspect our intentions at 
first, in spite of the careful way in which I had covered 
the gun with the seat cushions ; and being a long way 
out of range, it looked almost hopeless to continue 
the chase. However I hastily snatched a piece of 
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white paper from my pocket, and crumpling it into a 
ball to prevent it sinking, threw it as far ahead as I 
could, and slightly altered the original direction of 
the boat. The ruse acted beautifully ; the great wings 
veered round as their owner saw the unknown quarry, 
and, pelding to its inquisitiveness, came sailing back, 
lessening the distance with vigilant care from one 
hundred to eighty, to sixty, to fifty yards — ^bang ! 
But the impetuous Bachidi starting up to see the 
expected prize, tilted the boat so much that my gun 
took the sun for its target, and poor Salami, steering 
on the gunwale, narrowly escaped going overboard, 
" Sit still, Eachidi ! " I shouted, and as the bird 
turned I fired again ; then Eachidi might shout his 
" Tiabs " as loud as he liked while we drifted to the 
bird floating near the paper that cost its life. 

When viewed close by it was even more curious a 
creature than while on the wing. The lower half of 
its head, its neck, breast, and tail were white, and 
all the upper part of its body, including the wings, 
a kind of dingy black. Its beak and legs were of a 
bright scarlet, the latter being webbed and singularly 
short for its body (about equal to the English crow's 
in size). It had one of the most extraordinary beaks 
imaginable. The upper mandible was two and a 
quarter inches long, and grooved along the under- 
neath, while the lower bill, edged like a knife, fitted into 
this groove, and protruded more than an inch beyond 
the upper, being three and a half inches in length. 
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These peculiarities, added to the fact that its wings 
stretched over nearly three feet when spread in 
flight, and were thus immensely out of proportion to 
its body, gave it a most strange appearance. To the 
best of my belief, it is called the " scissor-billed tern," 
but the Arabs named it " kawan," and said it was but 
rarely seen on the Nile. They told me it was con- 
sidered a bird of good omen, and that should it alight 
on the house or any possession of a man, he might 
deem himself in for a run of good -luck ;• whereas, on 
the other hand (and this was added with marked 
emphasis), mournful be he who harms it. Sometime 
afterwards I lost overboard the smoking-cap I had 
worn through all my Egyptian adventures, and 
doubtless the spirit of the '*kawan" was instrumental 
in this loss; but beyond that slight revenge^ I can* 
impute no hatred, malice, or uncharitableness, to the 
uneasy spirit of the deceased bird. Perhaps its ghost 
is appeased in its wing-wanderings to know that its 
mortal remains, or rather their exterior integument and 
feathers, stand in a case of glass, with all the usual 
trappings of a stujQFed and rare specimen. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon the wind, 
which had been creeping gently after us mth suffi- 
cient force to justify keeping the balakoon set, sud- 
denly lulled, and one of the deadest of calms followed. 
The well-accustomed sounds of the river-banks, the 
creaky complaining sakir, the monotone of the shadoof- 
worker, the various cries of the aquatic bird-life, and 
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shrieks of the kites overhead, were all hushed, while 
npon the river, which had assumed an oily smoothness, 
the air grew most oppressively hot. It was not the heat 
of a noonday sun honestly blazing above the reflecting 
desert, but a breathless sultry heat that parched like 
the interior of an oven, and increased every moment 
in stifling intensity. Presently the gray-blue of the 
horizon around changed into a dark leaden colour, 
and above appeared a thin stratum of ominous yellow, 
growing wider and wider as the moments dozed by, 
till all the surrounding heavens were tinged with 
this sickly warning hue, and black clouds, like pufis 
of sooty smoke, came rolling up from all quarters. 
The sun, though it was but early afternoon, had 
disappeared, and yet the oppression continued — ^nay, 
grew worse, if possible, in its suffocating heat. Re- 
spiration became perceptibly quickened, and fine 
dusty particles sifting through the stagnant air 
made one's face and hands feel as rough as sandpaper. 
Through all this period the Kyis, like the 
thoroughly-skilled sailor he was, kept perfectly cool, 
and scarcely appeared to notice the threatening skies ; 
but at last his Arab nature and natural anxiety for 
his vessel broke through his calm, and he became 
suddenly possessed of the energy of a dozen men. 
We had but shortly passed Kafr-el-Zyat when the 
Lohengrin^ s decks became a scene of the most unusual 
activity for anywhere wherein Arabs participate. 
Sailors were rushing about everywhere, furling the 
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balakoon, stowing ropes, and lashing down every- 
thing that could possibly " cany away," while Achmet 
Diab and Ibraheem, discarding all their dignity in 
the necessity of the moment, gave orders and carried 
them out before they could be executed by other hands. 
The Lohengrin was now drifting under bare poles 
by the western bank, for which the Ryis was making, 
intending to moor there, but the storm broke before 
he had time to imitate the example set by all the 
smaller native craft in sight, hurrying with nervously- 
plied oars to any nook or bay that proferred the 
welcome shelter. At first only a gentle breath, a 
mere whisper of wind, crept through the awfully hot 
air ; but this increasing every second gained strength 
with marvellous speed, and in the space of two 
minutes the hitherto glassy river became a fierce sea, 
the clouds gathered closer round us, the sand-devils 
danced across the water and sank hissing in its depths, 
colunms of white foam and spray flew mast-high over 
us, sheets of sand and fine stones flitted through the 
surcharged air, rattling against the spars and decks, 
and the storm, which had sent such gloomy sultriness 
before it as its herald — the "khamseen," so justly 
dreaded by Nile sailors — broke in aU its wild fury 
over us. How the wind, mingled with the spray of 
the lashed-up waves, did roar and whistle through 
the rigging, and the big imwieldy dahabeeah reel 
firom side to side, and tremble before the tempest 
as if utterly bewildered by it 1 
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Scourged by the hurricane, which seemed to come 
from every quarter, but strongest from the south, we 
made another attempt to moor, knowing that in that 
lay our only safety ; but men's strength, unassisted 
by science, against nature's anger, proved an unequal 
match, and the Lohengrin, like a frightened horse, 
tore by the steep wall of mud, dragging at a run- 
ning pace some twenty men (some of them shadoof- 
workers, some villagers, some men from our crew who 
had jumped into the water, or ashore when oppor- 
tunity ojQFered and now helped those on land). These 
were holding on to a rope thrown them and made 
fast to the stem. Luckily for the ship's safety, 
Antonus, our suflFragee, inspired with the excitement 
of the moment, but wiser than his yelling confreres, 
sprang ashore with a rope fastened to the vessel's 
bows, and running ahead, instead of trying to hold 
her, as the others were doing, took several turns 
round a massively-built sakir, and held on to the 
slack end till the vessel, unchecked by the feeble 
strength of twenty men, was brought up by the 
quick wit of this Syrian. No sooner had they, or 
rather he, stopped her, than mallets, pegs, and ropes 
were flung out, and in half-an-hour we had seven 
mooring-cables holding us to the bank, thus securing 
us so far as real danger was concerned. 

But for all our safety, we could not escape from 
the sound of the wind howling and screaming round 
the dahabeeah, and dinner (naturally a most precarious 
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meal for once) was rendered still more gloomy by 
the ceaseless rattle of every loose portion of the ship, 
and by the moan of the stonn-fiend sighing its rage 
out amongst the rigging and woodwork of the decks. 
I was therefore not sorry to face the night again, 
and by taking a more active part in the proceedings, 
see what could be done for the unfortunate sailors, 
who, being unable to find shelter for themselves on 
board (the decks being momentarily swept by the 
spray of the waves, much of which had found its 
way into the hold beneath) were now huddled together 
in the lee of the ship. 

The death-like darkness of the night was rendered 
still more malignantly black by the clouds of sand, 
rain, stones, and spray which the mercUess wind 
showered in one's face, and with difficulty it was 
that I felt my way aft to see that Hassan had put 
out his kitchen fire (for I knew that the watch would 
be most badly kept, if at all, this night). Having 
satisfied myself on this point, I crept back through 
showers of spray to the landing-board, over which I 
had to half crawl, being so exposed to the strength 
of the wind, and thus to the bank, where I heard the 
men talking. Feeling my way along, I found them 
all gathered in a cluster round an extinguished 
lantern, and vainly trying to relight it; while half 
of them were shivering with the clammy coldness of 
their wet garments. Ibraheem was with them; so 
that in a very few minutes, with his interpreting 
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help, I lit their lantern for them, by making them all 
shield me with their wet but sheltering gowns, and 
then, Hassan the cook having successfoUy fetched 
some of the dry wood which he always kept stored 
away in his kitchen, we built a sort of deep circle of 
sand, in the centre of which we laid the framework 
of a fire. To light this, however, proved a most 
difficult task, even granting the Eastern's extra- 
ordinary aptitude for such work ; but a little oil and a 
great deal of patience settled the business, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing a cheering fire blowing well 
away from the Lohengrin, and blazing up, to the joy 
of a circle of cold men, who crowded round its 
warmth to dry their dripping clothes and chatter 
over the experiences of the past few houra 

The storm itself lasted three days, but the worst 
and really dangerous part was all over in six hours, 
during which time all the furies and unquiet souls of 
Hades could not have made more disturbance than 
took place. Ibraheem, who had sailed on the Kile as 
dragoman for twenty years, assured me he had never 
seen any previous khamseen which could approach 
this one, either in strength or duration. Allowing 
a margin for Arab veracity, I have no doubt this was 
a most exceptionally severe storm; and indeed I 
know of no account which even approaches our 
khamseen experiences, excepting a short description 
of one Dean Stanley encountered in the Wady-ed- 
Dehseh. 
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It would have been simply cruel to oblige any of 
the men to take up their quarters on either the upper 
or lower deck, both being dangerously unpleasant, but 

as this arrangement made Mr. S and myself the 

only men on board, rest was out of the question ; and 
when, an hour or so after midnight, I groped my way 
to the bank to see if the watchmen were awake, and 
found two out of three sleeping, I was naturally less 
inclined than ever to turn in, and I think I never 
welcomed the gray line of morning more heartily 
than that one which gave the crew some chanpe of 
seeing after their own comfort. 

April 5th. — ^The sun breaking through the dark 
night-clouds, chasing each other in shadowy troops to 
the northward, lit up a weird treacherous-looking 
sky. At first, as the ashy " wolf s-tail " foretold the 
dawn, it almost seemed the storm had blown itself 
out, so calm were the hours between night and day — 
very seldom seen by any but unwilling watchers. For 
myself, I confess daybreak is a novelty of the most 
unusual kind, but as Byron writes — 

I say, the sun is a most glorious sight. 
I've seen him rise fall oft ; indeed of late 
I have sat up on purpose all the night, 
Which hastens, as physicians say, one's fate ; 
And so all ye who would bo in the right 
In health and purse, begin your day to date 
From daybreak, and when coffin'd at fourscore 
Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four. 
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The little light that slowly appeared was sickly, and 
an absolute quiet as yet held the world in sleep. 
But the dimly -descried litter of the decks, the 
smouldering watch-fire, and the many cables attached 
to the banks, recalled the stem remembrances of the 
tempest. As the dawn advanced the sailors one by one 
began to move above the vessel, like disconcerted 
ghosts startled by the light. By eight A.M. the sun 
had thrown oflF its thick shroud of clouds, showing 
its disc above the eastern hills, with such fair promise 
for the coming noon that the Kyis determined to pick 
up some of the time lost to us by the storm of the 
previous day. Accordingly all the men set to work, 
reducing things to a somewhat more ship-shape look — 
a task occupying so much time that we were nearly 
through breakfast before Ibraheem came to tell us 
matters were ready for continuing our journey. 
This he did with many sympathetic terms in reference 
to the khamseen in general, and us as its victims 
in particular ; and really, I believe, this worthy Arab 
considered himself personally afironted by the weather, 
whose violence had interrupted his dragomanic duties. 
He seemed boiling over with vexation, and made 
frequent mention of his " stomac,'* and the impossi- 
bility of taking any breakfast, while he told me that 
Mustapha, my Bedowin boy, was in like state, 
owing to the fear the last twenty hours had bred 
in him. This boy, of whom I have often made 
mention elsewhere, had been all through the worst 
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half of the BedowMs accident — ^had heard the wind 
howl round the sinking vessel, had seen his greatest 
friend, the cook, drowned in the turbid water, and only 
narrowly escaped that fate himself. The scenes of such 
a fatal day, acting on an impressionable Arab mind, 
would doubtless leave too vivid and lasting a picture 
of danger not to be renewed in an experience like 
that of the night just passed, and Ibraheem's mention 
of him as " He boy Mustapha, he up in corner, and no 
use at all," offers the best description of the state of 
mind in which I found the poor little fellow. 

The wind was now rapidly rising again, and 
several of the ominous signs of yesterday were 
renewed in the leaden-coloured sky; but to these 
the Kyis seemed to pay small attention, doubtless 
thinking they boded no harm to us. So the mooring- 
ropes were brought on board, and the Lohengrin 
pushed off from the bank. This, however, proved 
a false move on the Eyis's part, since, soon after 
we had reached the central channel, the river to the 
southward assumed that hazy whiteness which marks 
the travelling wind, like the sudden dull cloud that 
overspreads chilled lead, and fitful gusts came sighing 
down the river, till Suleyman asked the Eyis in a 
nervous voice which shore he should steer for, as the 
khamseen would be upon us in less than an hour. 
The question was hardly answered before the vessel 
ran well on to a sand-bank, unpleasantly situated in 
mid-stream ; and with wind and current forcing her 
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farther up, and in momentarily expectation of the 
dreaded khamseen, we were placed in about as 
perilous a position as a Nile dahabeeah could well 
occupy. But the Kyis, showing himself thoroughly 
alive to the awkwardness of the situation, had the 
felucca manned, and with its help, pulling at the fore- 
hawser, and energetic use of oars and punting-poles, 
she was got oflF into deeper water, though only just in 
time; for the first breath of the khamseen, which Suley- 
man had foreseen, was already driving us down river, 
and in spite of all eflForts to bring the Lohengrin up 
in some backwater or eddy, we were fast getting 
worse and worse embroiled in a second edition of 
our yesterday's experiences. 

The eastern bank under which we had now 
drifted, being the lesser circle of the river-bend, 
presented a tall steep wall of mud, some twelve or 
thirteen feet high, and to moor to this was our 
present object. It seemed almost impossible to suc- 
ceed in doing so, the task being besides very risky, 
as the crew had to work like Trojans to keep the 
vessel from banging her sides to pieces against the 
mud-bank, which she bid fair to do each moment 
Thus for a considerable distance we grazed by the 
shore at great speed, whenever we touched it bringing 
down great slabs of mud on to our decks, till in places, 
the men working at keeping her off the bank with 
their punting-poles were standing a foot above the 
ordinary deck-boards. At last, when we were begin- 
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ning to despair of stopping her, the Lohengrin ran 
her bows into a promontory of mud, and taking advan- 
tage of the momentary check on her course, a dozen 
fellows leaped ashore, and ten minutes afterwards the 
ship was safely made fast to as uncomfortable a wall 
of mud as any Nile Ryis who loves the neatness of 
his craft could wish. But in accomplishing this the 
Lohengrin had a most exciting time of it, not to men- 
tion the already-related difficulties of checking her 
way ; for in passing a point of mud she gave such a 
heavy lunge full against it with her side that she 
brought some of the men oflF their feet, and smashed in 
one of the saloon-windows together with its Venetian 
blinds and woodwork. Seeing matters were getting 
disagreeably boisterous, I was just descending from the 
upper-deck, to assure the ladies in the saloon " things 
were all right on deck," when a huge wave came 
rolling in, bigger than any of its fellows, in a straight 
line for the chicken felucca. This was a small boat 
wherein all the vessel's poultry were kept, hitched to 
the Lohengrin's side, and stood no more chance of 
riding out such a billow than a walnut-shell in a 
kettle of boiling water. Fortunately Gomah was 
unoccupied at the moment, near the felucca, and 
hearing me shout and point to it, he passed a rope, 
with wonderful smartness for an Arab, under one 
of the boat's seats, and the next moment, as he 
fastened the slack ends to the lower shrouds, the 
arch of unbroken water lifted us up and down as 
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the wake of a great steamer would, and when it had 
passed, the place of the swamped felucca was only- 
indicated by the taughtened ropes tied to our chain- 
plates. Poor IbraheemI I think I never saw him 
look so wobegone as now, when he realised that 
many dozens of chickens and several turkeys were 
gone to a feathered heaven. Sadly he watched their 
dead bodies rise from the depths and " pass onward 
with the flood." In the course of the afternoon the 
felucca was hauled up, bailed dry, and set to rights 
again ; but its only inmate recovered during the 
catastrophe was a solitary turkey, who was saved 
owing to the buoyancy of the coop in which he held 
his habitation. 

To leave our present moorings was of course 
impossible, the khamseen giving no signs of abating, 
and so the remainder of the day was devoted by 
the sailors to clearing the decks from mud, rectifying 
what damage was done, and generally straightening 
things. This was feasible, for though the tempest 
still raged its strength was feeble, compared to that 
of the previous evening ; and indeed, during all this 
day, while the wind and sand-storms were sometimes 
truly fearful, no special period could in any wise 
be said to equal the first hours of our khamseen 
experiences. In Murray the khamseen of course 
holds its place, and is thus mentioned : " This wind, 
blowing at intervals during a period of fifty days, 
is very peculiar, and may be thus described : It is 
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preceded by an unusual stillness of the atmosphere, 
and, as it approaches, the air assumes a dusky yellow 
hue, from being laden with impalpable dust, through 
which the sun shines obscurely, and gradually 
becomes quite concealed. Electric influences accom- 
pany this wind, so that, notwithstanding the exces- 
sive heat, one feels excited rather than depressed 
by it. The respiration is quickened, and the skin 
becomes quite dry and shrunk; and sometimes a 
pricking sensation is felt all over the body. This 
wind blows generally for three days in succession, 
with intervals of four or five days." 

April 6th. — Until noon the storm continued in such 
strength that further progress was quite forbidden, but 
after that hour the wind rapidly calmed down, and by 
mid-afternoon the river had once more assumed the fair 
face it had worn before the khamseen disturbed its 
placidness. Taking advantage of the welcome change, 
we quitted the tall mud-bank of yesterday's adven- 
tures — our last mooring-ground — to drift with the 
current down the few miles that would close our 
journey on the Nile. 

To dwell on the effects of the khamseen as they 
showed in our path would be prolonging a subject 
about which doubtless already I have said too much, 
but I must make some mention of the wreckage with 
which this storm-fiend had marked its track. For 
instance, I saw an unhappy village whose cluster of 
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mud huts stood in ruinous disorder, with pigeon-houses, 
roofs, and half its " homes " blown down. But those 
on land had naturally experienced less misfortune 
than their brothers of the river, and serious were the 
accounts of damage sustained that reached our Ryis 
and men from anxious groups gathered at each little 
village port. Here men were talking busily over 
some injured boat, or handling hammer and 
rope in its repair; hither and thither hurried 
the village sailors in their work, or with Arab-like 
despair sat in silent groups, brooding over their 
escapes and losses. But those mishaps which could 
be talked about or mended were but slight to 
the too frequent scenes of death and ruin that ever 
and anon brought the " Allahs ! " from our sailors as 
the Lohengnn floated past some inverted boat or by 
some mast standing upright in the now calm water. 
Of all the sights noticed that day none was more 
striking than the wreck of a hay-barge, which from 
the helplessness of its build and cargo must have 
been at once doomed. All Nile traffic in such 
commodities as hay, straw, bean-stuff, and the like 
is carried on by means of two big-beamed native 
boats, which are lashed side by side, while on a 
platform built across their joint decks is reared the 
stack of straw or hay, which is thus conveyed down 
river. Nothing but the current could move such an 
unwieldy species of twin craft. This particular hay- 
barge of which I now speak seemed to have been 
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makmg .for the western bank wlien overtaken by the 
storm, for it lay scarcely more than thirty yards 
distant ; but now formed one of the most comically- 
serious pictures I have ever seen. It had foundered 
in sufficiently deep water to submerge three-fourths 
of its length, so that having gone down stem fore- 
most, and become firmly fixed in the mud of the 
river-bed, it now pointed its double bows to 
the skies, while the former front of the stack 
was become the top, and around it the river bubbled 
and eddied against this obstacle to its course. 
On the comparatively dry surface of the square 
of hay were perched three disconsolate-looking 
natives, presumably its former guardians, working in 
a methodical despairing sort of way, to fill the few 
boats that had gathered round with the little fodder 
that could be saved from their temporary island; 
but the queries, half-jesting half-consoling, put by 
our sailors, failed to gain from these victims of the 
khamseen any story of their mishap — which indeed 
lay all too fully exposed before us in the picture the 
yellow stack and the two black bows of the sunken 
vessels presented. Many were the minor wrecks and 
sights of misfortune we passed, but none so helplessly 
complete, so picturesque in its wofulness, as this 
poor hay-laden barge. 

But time and current, waiting for no man, run on, 
drawing to their end the many hours we have spent 
together on the Loliengrin decks, sailing, tracking, 
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and rowing. Let us float on to Cairo and to the close 
of this chronicle. 

It is one of those calm bright evenings when the 
few sounds of the river-banks travel on the air like 
whispers; one of those gentle nights when the 
Egyptian moon, shining on the surrounding scenery, 
throws strange networks of silver lights and black 
shadows over half-seen objects, and when the myriad 
ripples of the river, multiplying in their ceaseless 
play the mirrored stars, add gleams to the twilight of 
the intermediate space. Such a night, with all its 
eastern beauty, soft warmth, and perfect stillness, is 
ours, as we glide gently down the last reach that will 
bring us back to Cairo and its civilisation. Many 
are the remembered scenes we have sighted during 
the afternoon. We see the great pyramids rearing 
their giant shapes against the western sky, and by 
the Mahattam hills rises the beautiful Mehemet Ali 
mosque on Cairo's citadel, whose graceful minarets and 
dome of alabaster now shine in the moonlight like 
a great moon balanced on the cone of shadow where 
Al Misr lies. The quarries of Toora have long been 
passed, and the palm-groves and fields of the banks 
have given gradual place to houses, few at first, but 
increasing, till old Cairo and the island of Eoda with 
its palaces are seen on our right. In the black 
distance a long line of pale lights, stretched like a 
belt across the river, show Kasr-en-Nil, the en diner 
of our delightful journey. How eagerly have we 
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watched for those same lights I but now that they are 
clearly seen, how gladly, with the inconsistency of 
mortals, would we not have more of the Nile yet to 
navigate I Their glow, growing more bright each 
moment as the intervening distance lessens, only 
forces on us the unwilling realisation that they will 
end the happiness of our Nile days, and leave us but 
their remembrances. 

Yet the lights of Misr are momentarily becoming 
distinct, and objects but a little while ago distant 
and undefined grow plain. We glide between two 
vessels lying in the shadow of Kasr-en-Nil, and with 
the rattling of the anchor and the well-known 
hammering of the pegs on shore, we are moored in 
company with all the many dahabeeahs that have 
long since or lately returned from the water-journey, 
bringing their diflferent pleasure-seeking crews home 
to friends and " the latest intelligence." 

" All," did I write ? Alas, no I There is one good 
ship absent amongst this gathering of dahab^ealffi, 
and it lies buried in the great river — by the foot 
of its awful tombstone, Gebel Tookh. We are safe 
back — but the Bedomn '^as not fated to return I 



THB END. 
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